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PREFACE 


The articles contained in this volume were written by 
Major T. W. Haig, I.A., who received drafts on special 
.subjects from. Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I. (Geology). 
Lieut.-Col. Prain, C.I.E. (Botany), and Mr. h'ernandez 
(Forests). Great assi.stancc was received from District 
officers in Herar, who have supplied the later stati.stics 
and other information. 
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berAr 

Berar (otherwise known as the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- Physical 
tricts).—A province, lying between 19° 35' and 21“ 47' N. and 
75 ° 59' 3.nd 79° ii' E., which has been administered by the boun- ’ 
British Government on behalf of His Highness the Nizam of Varies, &c. 
Hyderabad since 1853. It consists of a broad valley running 
east and west, between two tracts of hilly country, the Gawll- 
garh hills (the Melghat) on the north, and the Ajanta range 
(the Balaghat) on the south. The old name of the central 
valley was the Payanghat; and these three names—Melghat, 
Payanghat, and Balaghat—will be used to define the three 
natural divisions of the province. The area of Berar is 17,710 
square miles. 

The origin of the name Berar, or Wavhad as it is spelt in 
Marathi, is not known. It may possibly be a corruption of 
Vidarbha, the name of a large kingdom in the Deccan, of 
which the modern Berar probably formed part in the age 
of the Mah.lbharata. The popular derivation from certain 
eponymous Mhirhadls, who accomj)anied Rukmin and RukminI 
to Amraotl when the latter went to pay her vows at the temple 
of Amb.a Devi before her projected marriage to Sisupala, must 
be set aside as purely fanciful; and Abul P'azl’s derivation of 
the name from Wardha, the river, and tat, a ‘ bank,’ is of no 
more value. 

Berar is bounded on the north by the Satpuras and the 
Tapti, which separate it from the Central Provinces; on 
the east, where again it adjoins the Central Provinces, by the 
Wardha; along the greater part of its southern frontier, where 
it adjoins the Hyderabad State, by the Penganga; while (m 
the west an artificial line cutting across the broad valley from 
the Satpura Hills to the Ajanta range, and produced south¬ 
wards over those hills, separates it from the Bombay Presidency 
and Hyderabad, 

The Gawllgarh hills attain their greatest height along the 
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riiU and 

river 

systems. 


Scenery, 


southernmost range, immediately overlooking the Payanghat, 
where the average elevation is about 3,400 feet, the highest 
summit being 3,989 feet. These hills decrease in height as 
they stretch away towards the north, the average elevation 
of the range overlooking the Tapti being no more than 1,650 
feet. The plateaux of the lialaghat do not attain the height 
of the hills of the Melghat, the elevation ofBuldana, Easim, 
and Yeotmal being only 2,190 feet, 1,758 feet, and 1,583 feet 
respectively. The general declination of the Balaghat table¬ 
land is from west to east, or in the direction of the Wardlia 
river, that of the Gawilgarh hills being in the contrary direc¬ 
tion. 

The principal rivers of Berar are the Tapti, the Purna, the 
Wardiia, and the Penganga. The T.apti runs from east to 
west and the Penganga from west to east, each following the 
general declination of the range from which it receives its 
principal affluents. The Wardha rises in the SatpurSs and 
flows in a southerly direction, receiving the Penganga at the 
south-eastern corner of the province. Tlie Purna, which is 
a trilmtary of the Tapti, drains the Payanghat, rising in the 
lower slopes of the Gawilgarh hills in Amraotl District, and 
running westward through the valley until it leaves the pro¬ 
vince at the northernmost corner of the MalkSpur ialuk. The 
Penganga rises in the hills near Dculghat in Buldana District, 
traverses that District in a south-easterly direction, and enters 
the Basim taluk near Wakad. From Yeotl eastwards it forms 
the southern boundary of Berar till it meets the Wardha at 
Jugad. Its principal tributaries are the Pus, Arna, Aran, 
Wagharl, Kuni, and Vaidarbha, which rise in the Balaghat and 
flow to meet it in a south-easterly direction. 

The only lake in Berar is the salt lake of Lonar in Buldana 
District. 

The scenery of the Payanghra is monotonous and uninter¬ 
esting. The wide expanse of black cotton soil, slightly undu¬ 
lating, is broken by few trees except babiils and groves near 
villages. In the autumn the crops give it a fresh and green 
appearance \ but after the harvest the monotonous scene is 
unrelieved by verdure, shade, or water, and the landscape 
is desolate and depressing. The Balaghat is more varied and 
pleasing, though here also the country has a parched and arid 
appearance in the hot season. The ground is less level and 
the country generally is better wooded. It stretches in parts 
into downs and dales, or is broken up into flat-topped hills and 
deep ravines, while in its eastern section the country is still 
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more sharply featured by a splitting up of the main hill range, 
which has caused that variety of low-lying plains, high plateaux, 
fertile bottoms, and rocky wastes found in Wun District. The 
scenery of the Melghat is yet more picturesque, the most 
striking features of this tract being the abrupt scarps of trap 
rock near the summits of the hills, the densely wooded slopes, 
and the steep ravines. The undulating plateaux are rarely of 
great extent. 

With the exception of the south-eastern corner, comprising Geology*, 
a portion of Wtin District, the whole of Berar is covered by the 
Deccan trap-flows. In the south-eastern corner the trap has 
been removed by atmospheric agencies, exposing small patches 
of the underlying I.ameta beds and the great Godavari trough 
of Gondwana rocks. These latter are let down into very old 
unfossiliferous Purana strata, are regarded as pre-Cambrian 
in age, and are known in other parts of peninsular India as 
Vindhyans, Cuddapahs, &c. The Deccan trap is itself covered 
with alluvium in the valley of the Puma. The groups repre¬ 
sented in Berar can be tabulated thus:— 

Alluvium . . Recent and pleistocene. 

Dcccan trap . . Upper Cretaceous or lower eocene. 

Lameta . . . Upper Cretaceous. 

Gondwana . . I’ermo-catboniferous to Jurassic. 

Purana . . . Pre-Cambrian. 

The old rocks of the Purina group come to the surface on 
the south-eastern margin of the great cap of Dcccan trap, 
occupying the border out to the main boundary of the 
Gondwana strata. They are i:overed by two small isolated 
patches of Deccan trap—outliers south-east of Kayar—and 
with some outliers of Gondwana beds in the Vaidarbha valley 
and farther west. In one or two small hills in this corner of 
the province the distinction between the Purana sandstones 
and the much later sandstones belonging to the Kamptee 
division of the Gondwana system is seen. Yanak hill (1,005 
is formed of Purana sandstones, and several bands of con¬ 
glomerate occur containing pebbles of hematite, from which 
the iron ore formerly smelted at Yanak was obtained. Shales, 
slates, and limestones of the Purana group prevail to the west 
of the sandstone bed in Wun District, giving some magnificent 
sections in the Penganga and its tributaries. 

The Gondwana rocks are especially worthy of notice, on 
account of their coal-meaisures. It has been estimated that 

* From a note supplied by Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., Director of the 
Geological Survey of India. 
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about 2,100,000,000 tons of coal are available in Wfin District. 
Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal has been obtained 
throughout r3 miles of country from Wun to Papur, and for 
TO miles from Junara to Chincholi. It is estimated that there 
are 150,000,000 tons above the 500 feet level between Junara 
and Chincholi; and the existence of thick coal has been 
proved in the Barakars which crop out near the Wardha river 
in the south-eastern part of VVfin District. 

The Deccan trap, with which the greater part of Berar is 
covered, was erupted towards the end of Cretaceous times, the 
volcanic activity stretching on, probably, into the beginning 
of the Tertiary period. At the base, and stretching beyond 
the fringe, of the Deccan trap, there is often a fresli-water, or 
subaerial, formation, composed of clays, sandstones, and lime- 
stone.s, representing the materials formed by weathering or 
actually deposited in water on the old continent over which 
the Deccan lava-flovvs spread. 

The hollow containing the lake of I.onar in Buldana 
District was probably caused by a violent gaseous explosion 
long after the eruption of the Deccan trap, and in comparatively 
recent times. 

An interesting feature of the alluvial deposits in the valley 
of the Puma is the occurrence of salt in some of the beds 
at a little depth below the surface. Wells used formerly to 
be sunk on both sides of the river for the purpose of obtaining 
brine from the gravelly layers. The absence of fossils supports 
the idea tlrat the salt is not derived from marine beds, but 
is in all probability due to the concentration of the .salts' 
ordinarily carried in underground water through the excessive 
surface evaporation which goes on in these dry areas for most 
of the year *. 

oiany^. The Melghat hills are forcstdad, the constituent vegetation 
being that characteristic of the Satpuras generally. The most 
jilentiful species is Bosivellia, accompanied by Cochlospernmm, 
Amgeissus latifolia, and Lagerstroemia parvijlora. Where the 
soil is deeper more valuable species, such as Tectona grandis, 
Bendrocahwius sirictus, and, more sparingly, Hardwickia 
binata, arc found occupying the valleys and ravines. Scattered 
throughout the forest occur Ougeinia dalbergioides, Adina 

* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. xiii; Records, Geological 
Survey of India, vol. i, part ill; General Report of the Geological Survey of 
India (1902-5). 

’ From a note supplied by Major D. Prain, I.M.S., Director of the 
Botanical Survey. 
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cordifolia, Stefhegyneparuifolia, TerminaUa tomentosa, Schrehera 
s'ivieienioides, Eugenia Jam/mlana, Bridelia retusa, TerminaUa 
Chebula ; some heavy creepers, such as Bauhinia Vahlii; and 
species of Millettia, Combretum, ViUs, &c. On lighter gravelly 
soil, both in Northern and Southern Berar, forests with 
Hardwickia binata are met with. Pterocarpus Marsupium 
occurs near the edges of most of the high plateaux, with 
occasional trees of Dalbergia latifolia. 

Where the soil in the Balaghat is thin, the slopes and 
plateaux are coverecl chiefly with Boswellia; but in deeper soil 
Anogeissus latifolia, Piospyros melanoxylofi, and T'erminalia 
tomentosa are the principal species. Along river banks con¬ 
siderable quantities of TerminaUa Arjuna and Schldchcra 
trijiiga are sometimes met with. In the bottoms of the 
ravines are scattered clumps of Dendrocalamus strictus. The 
hills are often bare and grass-clad, the most striking species 
being large Andropogons, Anthistirias, Iseilenias, &c. In 
level tracts mangoes, tamarinds, mahuds, and plpals abound, 
with groves of Phoenix sylvesiris. Stretches of babul jungle 
are characteristic of the province. In cultivated ground the 
weed vegetation is that characteristic of the Deccan, and 
includes many small Compositae, 

The principal wild animals are the tiger, the leopard, the r.mna. 
hunting leopard, and the wild cat among Felidae. Deer and 
antelopes are represented by the sdmhar, the spotted deer, the 
barking-deer, the common Indian antelope, the nilgai, the 
four-horned antelope, and the chinkdra-, and Canidae by the 
Indian wolf, the Indian fox, the wild dog, and the jackal. 

'I’he striped hyena, the wild hog, and the Indian black or sloth 
bear are of frequent occurrence, the last especially in the 
Melghat. Monkeys are represented by the langur and the 
smaller red monkey, the latter being found in the Melghat 
only, while the former is common throughout the province. 

The climate differs very little from that of the Deccan Clim.ite 
generally, except that in the I’ayanghat the hot season is 
exceptionally severe. During April and May, and until the 
rains set in about the middle of June, the sun is very powerful, 
and there is by day severe heat, but without the scorching 
winds of Northern India. The nights are comparatively cool 
throughout, and during the rains the air is moist and fairly 
cool. The climate of the Balaghat is similar to that of the 
I’ayanghat, but the thermometer stands much lower than in 
the plains. On the higher plateaux of the Gawilgarh hills 
the climate is always temperate, and at the sanitarium of 
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Chikalda the heat is seldom so great as to be unpleasant. The 
following table shows the average temperature, at two repre¬ 
sentative stations, in January, May, July, and November 


Station, 

Height of 
Observa¬ 
tory above 
sea-ievel 
in feet. 

Average temper.Tture (in degrees Fahrenheit) for the 
twenty-five years ending with 1901 in 

Jantiary. 

May. 

July. 

November. 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range, 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range. 

Ami'aoti, 
AUola . 

1,215 

930 

71*3 

69-5 

sifi-S 

31*5 

93 - 8 

94 - 4 

277 

26-9 

807 

8i‘8 

T4-T 

148 

74*2 

72-4 

24-9 

30-0 


Notr.—T he diurntil range is the average dilTcrence hetweerj the maximum and minimum 
temperature of each day. 


Rainfall. The following table shows, for the same stations, the 
average rainfall in each month of the year:— 


St.ation. 

Average rainfall (in inches) for the twenty-five years ending with 1901 in 

d 

A 

•s 

March. 

•c 

a 

< 

if 

. 

3 

"s 

•■n 

3 

< 

H. 

V 

'/I 

6 

> 

0 

Z 

u 

V 

Q 

Total 

of 

year. 

AmraotT . 
Akola . . 

0*51 

0-47 

0-24 

0*21 

O'32 
0-43 

0-30 

018 

0-57 

038 

6*55 

5*a6 

925 

9.90 

6*82 

6-84 

6*10 

6-22 

2-13 

2*55 

0'5i 

0-51 

6 6 

33'96 

33-6c) 


The rainfall is normally .somewhat heavier in the Balaghat 
than in the Payanghat, and is considerably heavier in the 
Melghat than in either. 

History. Berar was anciently known as Vidarbha, under which name 

Legendary jj, mentioned in the Mahabharata. In this epic the Raja of 
period* 

vidarbha, Rukmin, is represented as an arrogant and presump¬ 
tuous prince, who vainly attempted to prevent the marriage 
of his sister Rukmini to the demi-god Krishna, and who 
subsequently so disgusted the Pandavas by his pretensions 
that they declined his assistance in their quarrel with the 
Kauravas, leaving him to retire in dudgeon to his own 
dominions. 

The next mention of Vidarbha is in connexion with the 
famous Oriental romance of Nala and Damayanti. Nala, 
Raja of Nishadha (Malwa), loved Damayanti, the daughter 
of Bhima, Raja of Vidarbha. It is unnecessary to pursue 
this story, which is mainly mythical, through its intricacies 
of details 3 but we learn from it that the kingdom of Vidarbha 
had for its capital a city of the same name, with which the city 
of Bldar in the Nizam’s Dominions has been identified. If 
the identification be correct, and it is supported by legend 
as well as by etymology, we may conclude that the ancient 
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kingdom was far more extensive than the modern province 
of liierar. Tradition says that its kings bore sway over the 
whole of the Deccan. 

The authentic history of Berar commences with the Hindu 
Andhras or Satavahanas, of whose dominions it undoubtedly 
formed part. In the third century b.c., the Andhras occupied 
the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna, and were one of the 
tribes on the outer fringe of Asoka’s empire. Soon after the 
death of that great ruler their territory was rapidly enlarged, 
and their sway reached Nasik. The twenty-third king, 
Vilivayakura II (a.d. 113-38), succes.sfully warred against his 
neighbours, the western Satraps of Gujarat and K.athiavvar, 
whose predecessors had encroached on the Andhra kingdom. 

A few years later, however, the Satraps were victorious, and 
the Andhra rule appears to have come to an end about 236. 

The next rulers of the province of whom records have survived 
were the Rajas of the Vakataka dynasty, of whom there were 
ten. This dynasty w.as probably feudatory to the Vallal)hls, 
but their chronology is very uncertain. The Abhiras or Ahirs, 
who succeeded the Vakatakas, are said to have reigned as 
independent sovereigns for only sixty-seven years ; but Ahir 
and Gaoli chieftains continued long afterwards to hold im¬ 
portant forts in Berar and the neighbouring country, giving 
their names to their strongholds, as in the case of Gaoligarh in 
Khandesh, Asirgarh (Asa Ahir Garh) in the Central Provinces, 
and GSwilgarh in Berar. The Chalukyas next rose to power 
in the Deccan. Their dominions included Bcr.ar, and they 
reigned until 750, when they -^ere overthrown by the Rashtra- 
kutas, who ruled till 973, when the Chalukyas regained their 
ascendancy, which they retained, though not without vicissi¬ 
tudes, for two centuries. On the death, in 1189, of Somesvara 
IV, the last Raja of the restored Chalukya line, his dominions 
were divided between the Hoysala Ballalas of the south, whose 
capital was Dorasamudra or Dwaravatipura', and the Yadavas 
of Deogiri, the modern Daulatabad, Berar naturally falling to 
the share of the latter. Raja Bhillama I, the founder of this 
dynasty, established himself at Deogiri in 1188; and the 
Yadavas had reigned with some renown for rather more than 
a century, when, in the reign of Ramchandra, the sixth Rirja, 
the Deccan was invaded by the Musalmans, 

In 1294 Ala-ud-dln, the nephew and son-in-law of Tlroz Shah Muham- 
Khiljl, Sultan of Delhi, invaded the Deccan by way of Chanderl 
and Ellichpur. After defeating the Yadava Raja, Ramchandra, 

Ilalebid, in Ilassan District, Mysore. 
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Styled Ramdeo by Muhammadan historians, at Deogiri, he was 
attacked by the Raja’s son, whom also he defeated. He was 
then bought out of the country by a heavy ransom, which 
included the cession of the revenues of Ellichpur, the district 
remaining under Hindu administration. On his return to Hin¬ 
dustan Ala-ud-din murdered his uncle at Kara and usurped the 
throne. Throughout his reign he dispatched successive expe¬ 
ditions into the Deccan, but in the confusion which followed 
his death in 1316 Harpal Deo of Deogiri rose in rebellion. He 
was defeated by Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shall I in 1317-8, and 
was fl.iyed alive, his skin being nailed to one of the gates of 
Deogiri. His dominions were annexed to the Delhi empire, 
and thus Berar for the first time became a Muhammadan pos¬ 
session, which it has remained ever since. Berar gained con¬ 
siderably in importance during the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak of Delhi, who in 1327 transferred the capital of his 
empire from Delhi to Daulatabad (Deogiri). In the latter years 
of this emperor’s reign the Amirs of the Deccan rebelled, and 
in 1348 Hasan Gangu, Zafar Khan, was proclaimed Sultan of 
the Deccan under the title of Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah*. 

Ala-ud-din Bahman, shortly after he had ascended the throne, 
divided his kingdom into four provinces or tarqfs, of which 
Berar, which included Mahftr, Ramgarh, and Pathrt, was the 
northernmost. During the next 130 years Berar furnished 
contingents in the innumerable wars waged by the Bahmani 
kings against the Rajas of Vijayanagar, Telingana, Orissa, and 
the Konkan, the Sultans of Gujarat, Malwa, and Khandesh, 
and the Gonds. It was overrun by Musalmans from the in¬ 
dependent kingdoms on its northern frontier, by Gonds from 
Chanda, and by Hindus from Telingana. Ahmad Shah Wall, 
the ninth king of the Bahmani dynasty, found it necessary to 
recapture the forts of Mahur and Kalam in Eastern Berar, which 
had fallen into the hands of the infidels. In 1478 or 1479 
Berar, which had hitherto been an important province with a 
separate army and governed by nobles of high rank and position, 
was divided into two governments, each of which was known by 
the name of its fortre.ss capital, the northern being called Gawil 
and the southern Mahur. At the same time the powers of the 
provincial governors were much curtailed, all important forts 
being placed under the command of kiladdrs, who were im¬ 
mediately subordinate to the Sultan. 

‘ Most historians have erred in respect of the title under which Bahman 
ascended the throne. His correct title is given as above in a contemporary 
inscription. 
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These salutary reforms came too late to save the Bahmani Imad 
dynasty from ruin ; and in the reign of the fourteenth Sultan, 
Mahmud Shah II, the principal tarafdars, or provincial gover¬ 
nors, proclaimed their independence. Imad-ul-mulk, who had 
formerly been governor of the whole of Berar and now held 
(lawll proclaimed his independence in 1490 and soon annexed 
Mahur to his kingdom. He was by race a Kanarese Hindu, 
who had been made captive as a boy in one of the expeditions 
against Vijayanagar and brought up as a Musalman by the 
governor of Berar, to whose )>lacc he ultimately succeeded. 
Imad-ul-mulk clied in 1504 and was succeeded by his son Ala- 
ud-dln Imad Shah, who made Gawilgarh his capital and waged 
fruitless war against Amir Barld of Bidar and Burhan Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar. Ala-ud-din was succeeded on his death 
in 1529 by his son Darya Imad Shah, and he, after a peaceful 
and uneventful reign, by his son Burhan Imad Shah (1560-1). 

This prince, shortly after his accession, was imprisoned in 
Narnala by his minister, TufUl Khan, who declared himself 
independent. In 1572 Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
invaded Berar with the avowed intention of releasing Burhan 
from confinement. Tufal Khan, his son Shams-ul-mulk who 
had surrendered (lawilgarh, and Burhan were captured shortly 
afterwards, and were imprisoned and put to death. Thus 
ended the rule of the Imad Shahi dynasty in BerHr, after a 
duration of eighty-five years. 

The Ahmadnagar dynasty was not long destined to hold Nizam 
possession of the prize. At home it could do nothing to quell 
civil broils and allay dangerousjeuds. Even when the famous 
Chand Bibi became queen-regent there was no chance of up¬ 
holding a tottering state. In 1595 prince Murad, the fourth son 
of the emperor Akbar, besieged Ahmadnagar, but raised the 
siege, early in 1596, on receiving the formal cession of Berar. 

In those times the Deccan swarmed with adventurers from 
every nation in Asia and even from the African coast of the 
Indian Ocean. These men and their descendants settled in 
the towns, and their chiefs occupied most of the high military 
and civil offices; but the Musalman rulers of the Deccan did 
nothing to disturb the routine of ordinary revenue collections 
and the administration of the internal affairs of villages and 
parganas, so that the old Hindu organization, with its hereditary 
pargana and village officials, the relic, perhaps, of a civilization 
older still, was allowed to remain, recognized by the conquerors 
as a more convenient administrative machine than any which 
they could devise. There are now in Berar several Muham- 
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madan families of deshmukks (former parqana officials); but 
they are all believed, and for the most part admit themselves, 
to be descendants of Hindus who in the reign of Aurangxeb 
accepted Islam in preference to relinquishing their hereditary 
offices. They may be distinguished from other Musalmans by 
their antipathy to beef, and frequently by a partiality for Hindu 
names, while in one case there are in neighhoming parganas 
two families of deshmukks, one Musalman and the other Hindu, 
acknowledged cousins, both of them claiming to be Rajputs 
by caste. Of the principal Maratha families enumerated by 
Grant Duff as holding good positions under the Bahmani 
monarchy, that of Jadon Rao is the only one belonging to 
Berar. In lineage and historical repute it yields to none, even 
if its claim to descent from the Yadava Rajfis of Deogiri be 
discredited ; and the line is not yet extinct. 

Prince Murad, after the annexation of Berar to the Mughal 
empire, founded a town about 6 miles from Balapur, which 
he named Shahpur, making it his residence; and the newly 
won province was divided among the Mughal nobles. After 
Murad’s death in 1598 Akbar formed the design of conquering 
the whole of the Deccan. Ahmadnagar was besieged and 
captured; and Daniyal, the emperor’s fifth son, was appointed 
governor of Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, and Berar. He died in 
rf)o5, in the same year as his father, Akbar. For the greater 
part of the reign of JaL^ngir, Akbar’s son and successor, 
Berar was in the possession of Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian 
(died 1626), who represented the independence of the 
moribund dynasty of Ahmadnagar, and to whose military 
genius and administrative capacity a generous tribute is paid 
in the Tuzak-i-Jakdnglri, the official record of Jahangir’s 
reign. 

In the first year of Shah Jahan, Berar passed once more 
under the Mughal sway. In 1636 the whole of that part of 
the Deccan which was in the possession of the Mughals was 
divided into four Subahs, or provinces, one of which was Berar, 
with Ellichpur as its capital and Gawllgarh as its principal 
fortress. Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan’s third son, was appointed 
viceroy of these four Subahs. After Aurangzeb deposed his 
father, the resources of Berar were taxed to the utmost by his 
campaigns in Bijapur, Golconda, and Southern India, and at 
the same time the province was the prey of Maratha marauders. 
In 1680 it was overrun by Sambhaji, the son of Sivaji j and in 
1698 Rajararn, the half-brother and successor of Sarnbhajl, 
aided by Bakht Buland, the Gond Raja of Deogakii, who had 
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embraced Islam in order to obtain Aurangzeb’s support, again 
devastated the province. 

In 1718 Abdullah and Husain All Khan, the Saiyid ministers 
of the emperor Farrukh Siyar, formally recognized the claim 
of the Marathas, who periodically overran Berar, to chauth, or 
blackmail, to the extent of one-quarter of the revenue, and 
also permitted them to levy from the ryots the contribution 
known as sardeskmukhi, which seems to have been a royalty 
on appointments to or recognitions of the old Hindu office 
of deshmukfi, and amounted to 10 per cent, of the revenue 
collections. 

A year later Muhammad Shah ascended the throne of Delhi, The 
but the government was still in the hands of the two Saiyids. 

Chin Killch Khan, afterwards known as Asaf Jah, who had Marathas 
distinguished himself in the later wars of Aurangzcb, had 
been appointed viceroy of the Deccan under the title of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, but was opposed by the court party at Delhi, 
who sent secret instructions to Mubariz Khan, governor of 
Khandesh, urging him to withstand Asaf Jah by force of arms. 

In 1734 a battle was fought at Shakarkhelda in Buldana 
District, in which Mubariz Khan was utterly defeated. This 
battle established the virtual independence of Asaf J 5 h, the 
founder of the line of the Nizams of Hyderabad, who, to 
celebrate his victory, renamed the scene of it Fathkhelda, or 
‘ the village of victory ’ j and from that day Berar has always 
been nominally subject to the Nizam. The Bhonsla Rajas of 
Nagpur posted their officers all over the province; they 
occupied it with their troops; they collected more than half 
the revenue, and they fought among themselves for the right 
to collect; but the Nizam constantly maintained his title as 
de jure ruler of the country, with the exception of Mehkar and 
some parganas to the south, which were ceded to the Peshwa 
in 1760 after the battle of Udgir, and Umarkhed and other 
parganas ceded in 1795 after the battle of Kharda. This 
struggle between Mughal and Maratha for supremacy in 
Berar commenced in 1737 between Asaf Jah and Raghuji 
Bhonsla. It ended in 1803, when, after the defeat of the 
Maratha confederacy at Assaye and Argaon, and the capture 
of Gawilgarh by General Arthur Wellesley, the Bhonsla Raja 
signed the Treaty of Deogaon, by which he resigned all claim 
to territory and revenue west of the Wardha, Gawilgarh and 
Narnala, with a small tract of land afterwards exchanged, 
remaining in his possession. 

The injury caused to Berar by the wars of the eighteenth 
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century must have been wide and deep. Described in the 
Ain-i-Akbari as highly cultivated and in parts populous, sup¬ 
posed by M. de Thevenot in 1667 to be one of the wealthiest 
portions of the Mughal empire, it fell on evil days before the 
close of the seventeenth century. Cultivation fell off just 
when the finances were strained by the long wars; the local 
revenue officers rebelled; the army became mutinous; and 
the Marathas easily plundered a weak province when they had 
severed its sinews by cutting off its trade. Wherever the 
Mughals appointed a collector the Marathas appointed another, 
and both claimed the revenue, while foragers from each side 
exacted forced contributions, so that the harassed cultivator 
often threw up his land and helped to plunder his neighbour. 
The Marathas by these means succeeded in fixing their hold on 
the province; but its resources were ruined, and its people were 
seriously demoralized by a rdgime of barefaced plunder and 
fleecing without the semblance of principle or stability. 

By the partition treaty of Hyderabad (1804) the Berar 
territories ceded by the Bhonsla Raja were made over to the 
Nizam, Some tracts about Sindkhed and Jalna were also 
restored by Sindhia to the Hyderabad State. 

The Treaty of Deogaon had put a stop to actual warfare in 
Berar, but the i)eople continued to suffer intermittently from 
the inroads of Bindaris, and inccs.santly from misgovornment ; 
for the province had been restored to the Nizam just at the 
time when confusion in his territories was at its worst. ‘ I'he 
Nizam’s territories,’ wrote General W'ellesley in January, 1804, 
‘ are one complete chaos from the Godavari to Hyderabad ’; 
and again, ‘ Sindkhed is a nest of thieves; the situation of 
this country is shocking; the people are starving in hundred.s, 
and there is no government to afford the slightest relief.’ 

After the conclu.sion of the war of 1817-8, which did not 
seriously affect the tranquillity of Berar, a treaty was made in 
1822 which fixed the Wardha river as the eastern frontier of 
the province, the Melghat and the subjacent districts in the 
plains being restored to Hyderabad in exchange for the 
districts east of the Wardha and those held by the Peshwa. 
The treaty also extinguished the Maratha claim to chauth. 

Between 1803 and 1820 the revenue of Berar had declined 
by one-half owing to the raids of Bindaris and Bhils, while the 
administration was most wasteful, no less than 26,000 troops 
being quartered on the province. General Wellesley had 
advised in 1804 that the local governor should be compelled 
to reform his military establishment, foretelling the aggravation 
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of civil disorder by the sudden cessation of arms. The 
disbanded troops were too strong for the weak police, while 
the spread of British dominion established order all around, 
and drove all the brigand.s of India within the limits of Native 
States. So Berar was harried from time to time by bands 
of men under leaders who on various pretexts, but always with 
the real object of plunder, set up the standard of rebellion. 
Sometimes the British irregular forces had to take the field 
against them, as, for instance, in 1849, when a man styling 
himself Ajipa Sahib Bhonsla, ror-Raja of Nagpur, was with 
difficulty captured. Throughout these troubles the Hindu 
tieshmulihs and other pargana officials were openly disloyal 
to the Nizam’s government, doing their best to thwart his 
commanders and abetting the pretenders. The last fight 
against open rebels took place at Chichamba, near Risod, 
in 1859. 

After the old war-time came the ‘ cankers of a calm world,’ 
for then began the palmy days of the great farmers-general 
at Hyderabad. Messrs. Ralmer & Co. overshadowed the 
government, and very nearly proved too strong for Sir Charles 
Metcalfe when he laid the axe to the root of their power. The 
firm had made large loans at 24 per cent, for the numerous 
cavalry maintained in BerSr, ’i'hen Puran Mai, a great 
money-lender of Hyderabad, got most of Berar in farm ; but 
in 1839 he was turned out, under pre.ssure from the Resident, 
in favour of Messrs. Pestonji & Co. d’hese were enterprising 
Parsi merchants, who in 1825-6 made the first considerable 
exportation of cotton from Berar to Bombay. They gave 
liberal advances to cotton-growers, set up presses at Kham- 
gaon and other places, and took up, generally, the export 
of produce from the Nizam’s country. In 1841 Chandu Lai, 
the Hyderabad minister, gave them large assignments of 
revenue in Berar in repayment of loans to the State ; but 
in 1843 the minister resigned, having conducted the State 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and Pestonji was subsequently 
forced to give up his Berar districts. 

All these proceedings damaged the State’s credit, as Chandu CerSr 
Lai’s financing had hampered its revenue ; and in 1843 and 
several succeeding years the pay of the Irregular Force British 
maintained under the treaty of 1800 had to be advanced ariminis- 
by the British Government. In 1850 it had again fallen into 
heavy arrears, and in 1853 the debt due to the British Govern¬ 
ment on account of this pay and other unsatisfied claims 
amounted to 45 lakhs. The bankruptcy of the State dis- 
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organized the administration, and the non-payment of the 
troops continued to be a serious political evil. Accordingly, 
in 1853, a new treaty was concluded with the Nizam, under 
which the Hyderabad Contingent was to be maintained by 
the British Government, while for the payment of this force, 
and in satisfaction of the other claims, districts yielding 
a gross revenue of 50 lakhs were assigned to the Company. 
The Berar districts ‘ assigned ’ by this treaty are now popu¬ 
larly understood to form the province of Berar, which was 
administered on behalf of the Government of India by the 
Resident at Hyderabad, though they coincide in extent 
neither with the Berar of the Nizams nor with the imperial 
Subah. The territory made over under this treaty comprised, 
besides Berar, the district of Dharaseo and the Raichar 
doah. It was agreed that accounts should be annually 
rendered to the Nizam, and that any surplus revenue should 
be paid to him. His Highness was released from the obliga¬ 
tion of furnishing a large force in time of war, and the 
Contingent ceased to be a part of his army, and be¬ 
came an auxiliary force kept up by the British Government 
for his use. 

The provisions of the treaty of 1853, which required the 
submission of annual accounts to the Nizam, were, however, 
productive of much inconvenience and embarrassing dis¬ 
cussions. Difficulties had also arisen regarding the levy of 
customs duties under the commercial treaty of 1802. To 
remove these difficulties, and at the same time to reward the 
Nizam for his services in 1857, a new treaty was concluded 
in 1S60, by which a debt of 50 lakhs due from him was 
cancelled j and he also received the territory of Surapur, which 
had been confiscated for the rebellion of the Raja, and the 
districts of Dharaseo and Raichur were re.stored to him. On 
the other hand, he ceded certain districts on the left bank of 
the Godavari, traffic on which river was to be free from all 
duties, and agreed that Berar should be held in trust for the 
purposes specified in the treaty of 1853. 

The history of Berar from 1853 to 1902 is marked by no 
important political events other than the changes made by the 
treaty of i860. Its smooth course was scarcely ruffled even 
by the Mutiny of 1857. Whatever secret elements of dis¬ 
turbance may have been at work, the country remained calm, 
measuring its behaviour not by Delhi, but by Hyderabad. 
In 1858 Tantia Topi got into the Satpura Hills, and tried 
to break away to the south that he might stir up the Deccan; 
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but he was headed at all outlets and never rcaehed the 
Berar valley. 

The management of Berar by the Nizam’s ofSeials had been 
worse than the contemporary administration of the adjoining 
Nagpur territory, which was, during a long minority, under 
British regency, and was subsequently well governed until it 
lapsed, 't here had consequently been wholesale emigration 
from Eastern Berar to the Districts beyond the Wardha. When 
Berar came under British management the emigrants, with the 
usual attachment of Indian cultivators to their patrimony, the 
value of which had in this case been enhanced by much of it 
having remained fallow for some time, returned in thousands 
to Berar. This was only one mode out of several, which it 
would be tedious to detail, whereby cultivation was restored 
and augmented. Then supervened the American Civil War, 
The cultivation of cotton received an extraordinary stimulus, 
the peasants importing their supply of food-grains so that all 
available land might be devoted to the cultivation of the more 
profitable crop. Cotton requires much manual toil in weeding, 
picking, ginning, packing, and the like ; and the increase in the 
area under it created a great demand for rural labour, which 
operated to raise the standard of wages, A great export of 
cotton to Bombay was soon established; and as the importa¬ 
tion of foreign produce was far from proportionate, much of the 
return consisted of cash and bullion, so that prices rose and 
the labouring and producing classes were rapidly enriched. At 
the same time a line of railway was being laid across the province, 
causing the employment of all labour, skilled and unskilled, 
that could be got on the spot, and also introducing a large 
foreign element. The people became prosperous and con¬ 
tented, and progress in all departments was vast and rapid. 

The Census Report ol 1881 showed material advance. The 
cultivated area had increased by 50 per cent, and the land 
revenue by 43 per cent, since 186 7. But although Berar escaped 
the widespread famine of 1876-8, the poorer clas.ses undoubt¬ 
edly suffered much hardship at that time, and cattle died by 
thousands for want of fodder. The next ten years were, on 
the whole, prosperous, though cholera, which generally appeared 
in an intense form every other year, caused great mortality. 
There was, however, an increase in trade, cultivation, and 
manufactures, and the population rose by 8 per cent. The ten 
years preceding 1901 were not, owing to natural causes, marked 
by a general increase in prosperity, but the province displayed 
considerable stability and power of resistance. There was but 
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one year in the decade, 1898, which could hedcscriiicd as very 
favourable, and even then the rahi crops partially failed. The 
other nine year.s were marked by unseasonable or deficient 
rainfall, poor harvests, sickne.ss, and high mortality, culminat¬ 
ing in 1899 and 1900, when famine was sore in the land. 
The population decreased by nearly 5 per cent, during the 
decade. But, notwithstanding all thi.s, other statistics show 
steady progress and development. Cultivation has extended ; 
the value of the import and export trade has increased; and 
the number of steam factories has risen by 84 per cent. 

It had gradually become apparent since i860 that the main¬ 
tenance of the Hyderabad Contingent on its old footing as a 
separate force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and also that 
the administration of so small a province as Berar as a separate 
unit was very costly. In 1902, therefore, a fresh agreement 
was entered into with the Nizam. This agreement reaffirmed 
His Highness’s rights over Berar, which, instead of being in¬ 
definitely ‘ assigned ’ to the Government of India, was leased 
in perpetuity at an annual rental of 25 lakhs ; and authorized 
the Government of India to administer the province in such 
manner as it might deem desirable, as well as to redistribute, 
reduce, reorganize, and control the Hyderabad Contingent, 
due provision being made, as stipulated in the treaty of 1853, 
for the protection of His Highness’s dominions. In pursuance 
of this agreement the Contingent ceased, in March, 1903, to 
be a separate force, and was reorganized and redistributed as 
an integral part of the Indian army. 

In October, 1903, Berar was transferred to the administration 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. I'or the 
present the rental paid to the Nizam is charged with an annual 
debit of 10 lakhs towards the repayment of loans made by the 
Government of India for famine expenditure in Berar and for 
famine and other expenditure in Hyderabad State. When 
these loans have been repaid, the Niz.am will receive the full 
rent of 25 lakhs. The advantages secured to him by the new 
agreement are manifest. His rights over Berar have been 
reaffirmed, and he will receive 25 lakhs per annum, compared 
with a sum of between 8 and 9 lakhs which was the average 
surplus paid to him under the former treaties. 

The principal remains of archaeological or historical interest 
in Berar are the small cave monastery and the shrine of Shaikh 
Baba at Patur ; the chhairl of Raja Jai Singh and the fort at 
Balapur ; various massive stone temples attributed to the era 
of the Yadava Rajas of Deogiri, and locally known as Hemad- 
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panti temples, in the Chalukyaii style; some Jain shrines, 
particularly that at Sirpur; the hill-forts of Gawilgarh and 
Narnala ; and the mosques at Fathkhelda and Rohankheix 
The principal Hemadpanti temples are those at Lonar, Meh- 
KAR, Bars! Takli, and Pusad ; but many others are scattered 
throughout the province. 

The population of Berar in 1901 was 2,754,016, or 155 Topula- 
persons per square mile. The distribution varies in accord- 
ance with the natural advantages of the three divisions of the 
province. Thus the density in the twelve taluks of the Payan- Density, 
ghat varies from 150 to 311 persons per square mile, and that 
of the nine taluks of the Balaghat from 85 to 150, while the 
population of the Melghat is very sparse, the density being no 
more than 22 persons per square mile. 

The table on the next page shows the population of the six 
Districts of the province in ,1901. In 1905 the six Districts 
were rearranged; Ellichpur, Wtin, and Basim have been 
abolished, and a new District of Yeotmal has been formed. 

The present distribution of area and population wilt be found 
in the several District articles. 

The term ‘ village ’ denotes in Berar the area demarcated for ‘ Villages.’ 
revenue purposes as a mauza ox kasba, mazras or hamlets 
being reckoned for census purposes as part of the principal 
village. The term ‘ town ’ includes every municipality and 
civil station, and villages with a population of 5,000 or more. 

The villages are agricultural communities, each with its heredi¬ 
tary officers and servants, the former paid by a percentage on 
collections and the latter by ciMomary dues in kind. The 
gaothdn, or village site, on which the houses are collected 
together, is not surrounded by a wall; but each village has its 
garhl, or fort, usually of earth, in which the village officers 
possess hereditary rights, but which was formerly used as a 
place of refuge by the whole community in troublous times. 

The first Census of Berar, which was taken in 1867, disclosed Growth 
a total population of 2,227,654, By 1881 this had increased 
to 2,672,673, and by 1891 to 2,897,491. The Census of 1901 ' 

showed a decrease to 2,754,016, or by 4-9 per cent., due to 
the famines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900, and to abnormally high 
mortality from disease in the years 1894-7 and 1900. One 
feature of the decade was the gravitation of an unusually large 
proportion of the people towards the towns, the percentage of 
urban population to the whole being 15.2 in 1901, compared 
with I2-S in i88r. 

The deductions to be drawn from the age stati.stics in the Age. 

BF.R.VR 
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Census Report of 1901 may be thus summarized : infant 
mortality is greatest between the ages of one and two; the 
mortality among children born in the first half of the decade 
ending 1901 was considerably less than that among children 
born in the second half, the difference being attributable to 
the harder conditions of life in the second quinquennium; 
there is a general tendency to understate the age of marriage¬ 
able girls • the last quinquennial period of life exhibited in the 
tables (55 to 60) is the most fatal; and famine and disease have 
principally affected the youngest and the oldest of the females, 
and the youngest and those over thirty among the males. 

The registration of births and deaths is carried out with Vital 
greater accuracy in Berar than in most of the Provinces of statistics. 
British India proper, though the entire population is not under 
registration. The following table shows the birth and death- 
rates and the principal fatal diseases in 1881, 1891, ipor, and 
1903 



Population 

under 

rejfistra* 

tion. 

Ratio or 
registered 
oirths 
per 1,000. 

Ratio of 
registered 
deaths 
|)er 1,000. 

Deaths per i,ooO from 

Cliolera. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

1881 , 

2,630,018 

39 '9 

29*1 

1-3 

o-I 

15.8 

4’5 

1S9I . 

2,840,406 

42.8 

406 

3.8 

O.OI 

‘ 7’5 

7’7 

1901 . 

3 . 7 ' 7,346 

30.8 

276 

0006 

0.07 

' 3-9 

4.4 

1903 . 

3 , 7 JI .342 

4816 

41-74 

0-03 

0.04 

11-57 

6'74 


The variation between the birth- and death-rates in the 
different Districts is not constant, and it can hardly be said 
that any one District is conspicuously more healthy or un¬ 
healthy than the rest. The birth-rate seems to be usually 
highest in Buldana. Throughout the early part of the decade 
ending 1901 birth- and death-rates were consistently lower in 
VVun than elsewhere; but this was probably due to defective 
registration, as the District is no longer exceptional in this 
respect. Both birth- and death-rates were seriously affected 
by the famine of 1899-igoo. 

The most prevalent disease is fever, the deaths from which 
about equal in number those from all other causes. Bowel 
complaints are the next most frequent cause of death. Plague 
did not appear in Berar till 1903, and the Administration, in 
coping with it, profited by the experience gained in other 
Provinces. Evacuation and disinfection were the principal 
measures adopted. 

Males outnumber females by 34,584. It has been observed Sex. 

c 2 
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Civil con 
dition. 


since i88i that male births outnumber females, but that 
throughout the first decade of life females outnumber males. 
It may therefore be inferred, allowing for the habit of under¬ 
stating the age of marriageable daughters, that female infanti¬ 
cide is unknown in Berar. The ratio of females to males is 
less in towns than in villages, for the towns contain male 
workers who leave their families behind them. The same cir¬ 
cumstances affect the population of certain taluks. The greater 
the commercial element in a taluk, the less is the proportion of 
females to males. 

The following table gives statistics of civil condition for 
i8gi and 1901:— 


Civil 

i8gi. 

igoi. 

condition. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried . . 
Married , . . 
Widowed . , . 

943,040 

1,644,458 

309>993 

572,594 

843.575 

8.5,657 

370,446 

810,883 

“24,336 

897.929 

2,508.354 

347,633 

752,746 

89,225 

345,600 

75,'577 o 8 

258,408 

Total 

s,897,4gi 

1,491,836 

1,405,665 

2,754,016 

*>394.3<» 

2,359,726 


Of the male population 40, 54, and 6 per cent., and of the 
female 25, 56, and 19 per cent., are single, married, and 
widowed respectively. Married males and females are fairly 
evenly balanced, so that it is evident that polygamy, though 
permitted by all the religions the followers of which are 
numerically important, is but sparingly practised. No relics 
of polyandry survive. Widow remarriage is prohibited, not 
only among the higher castes of Hindus, but also among the 
well-to-do in inferior castes, such as members of deshmukh 
families among Kunbis. It is allowed and extensively practi.sed 
among most of the agricultural castes, and is known as pat or 
mohtur, in contradistinction to lagna, a word which is applied 
only to the marriage of a virgin bride. Among some tribes, 
Banjar 5 s and Gonds for example, the levitate prevails: i. e. it 
is the duty of a man to take to wife the widow of his deceased 
elder brother, though to marry a younger brother’s widow 
would be regarded as incestuous. Child marriage is the 
general rule among the higher castes of Hindus. Animists 
usually defer marriage until after the attainment of puberty, 
and allow greater freedom of choice to the parties concerned. 

The joint-family .system is the rule among Hindus in Berar. 
Ignorant Musalmans too will assert in civil suits that they are 
members of an undivided family when they believe that the 
assertion may suit their interests. 
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Marathi is spoken by nearly 8 o per cent, of the population. Language. 
The Musalraans, 212,000 in number, speak a corrupt dialect 
of Urdu, popularly known as Musalnianl; other dialects of 
Western Hindi, returned as Hindi and Hindustani, are spoken 
by immigrants from the United and Central Provinces. The 
Marwarl dialect of Rajasthani was spoken in 1901 by 41,521 
traders and bankers from Marwar. Gipsy dialects, of which 
Banjarl or Labhani is the most important, were spoken by 
68,879 persons. Of Dravidian languages Gondi and its dialects, 
of which the principal is KolamI, were spoken by 83,217 
persons, and Telugu by 85,431, mostly dwellers in the south 
of Wun District on the banks of the Penganga. The only 
important Munda language is Korku, spoken by the Korktis 
in the Melghat and its neighbourhood. Nihali is a moribund 
language of uncertain affinities, returned as the mother-tongue 
of 91 Nihals, who, however, probably speak Korku, defining 
it as Nihali. English was returned as the mother-tongue of 
653 persons. 

In this small province nearly four hundred castes and tribes Caste, 
are represented. The three chief groups coincide generally 
with the main religious divisions, Hindu, Muhammadan, and 
Animistic. Musalmans call for little notice in this connexion. 

Many of them are descendants of converted Hindus. Shaikhs 
number 131,000; Pathans, 52,000; Saiyids,. 19,000; and 
Mughals, 4,000. 

The Kunbis, the great cultivating caste of the Provinces, are 
the most important of the Hindu castes. They number 
791,000, and predominate in every taluk except the Melghat. 

Very similar to them in all respects are the Malis, numbering 
193,000. The Kunbi is usually of medium height, dark- 
skinned from exposure, and wiry. As a cultivator he is 
moderately industrious, but devoid of enterprise and intelli¬ 
gent energy. Next to the Kunbis the Mahars, numbering 
351,000, are the most numerous caste. The MahSr occupies 
an important, if humble, place in the village system of the 
Deccan. Socially he is regarded as an unclean outcaste whose 
touch is pollution. Similar to the Mahars, but even more 
unclean, are the Mangs, ivho number 49,000. Other 
castes numerically important are: Telis (77,000), Dhangars 
(75,000), Brahmans (73,000), Banjaras (60,000), Wanis (41,000), 
and Rajputs (36,000). The indigenous Rajputs are not 
favourable specimens of their class, and it is doubtful whether 
their claim to pure descent would be admitted in Rajasthan. 

The two principal aboriginal tribes are the Conds and the 
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Korkus, the former ordinary Dravidian and the latter Munda. 
The Gonds number 69,000, or, if the cognate Kolams and 
Parahans be included, 96,000. They are very dark and 
usually slight and undersized, though exceptions are found 
among the division known as Raj Gonds. The Korkus 
number 26,000, and have their home in the north of the 
province among the Gawilgarh hills. Their physique is 
superior to that of the Gonds, and they are well-built and 
muscular, but their personal appearance is not pleasing. 
They are distinguished principally by their small eyes, large 
mouths, flat noses, and large and prominent ears. 

Religion. The following table gives statistics for religions in 1891 
and 1901. Hindus constituted 86-7 per cent, of the total 
population in the latter year. Since 1891 Hindus have lost 
absolutely 143,775 persons, MusalmSns have gained 4,359, 
and Animists have lost 7,144. All other religions, the 
followers of which are not numerous, have gained in all 3,085. 
There has been a large increase in Sikh,s, which is rather 
apparent than real, as it is attributable solely to more correct 
enumeration. The increase among Musalmans seems to have 
been due partly to their superior fecundity and partly to 
proselytizing efforts. 



1891. 

IQOI. 


Persons. 

Pcrcentajjc. 

Persons. 

Percentagi*. 

Hindus . 

^, 53 >, 79 I 

S/'il 

2,388,016 

86.7 

Animists « 

137,108 

4-7 

1 2Q.064 

4-7 

Musalmans 

Christians'— , 

207,681 

7-1 

21 2^040 

7-6 

Native. 

711 

0-2 

1,74s 

006 

Other . 

648 

0‘3 

627 

0-02 

Others 

* 9.552 

0.6 

21,621 

0.7 


Of all the gods of the Hindu pantheon, Mahadeo and 
Maruti (Hanuman) probably receive the most attention. The 
latter has a shrine in every village. The cultivator propitiates 
Khat Deo, the fertilizing god, who has his habitation in 
a white stone set up in a field; and local gods such as 
Chindiya Deo, ‘ the lord of tatters,’ are worshipped. The 
‘ godlings of disease ’ are propitiated as occasion arises. The 
only heterodox sect which calls for notice is that of the 
Mahanubhavas, or black-robed devotees, of whom a descrip¬ 
tion is given in the account of RItpur, their principal place of 
pilgrimage. This movement, which is a protest against poly¬ 
theism, Brahmanism, and, in a less degree, the caste .system, is 
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rapidly declining. Islam presents no extraordinary features 
in Berar. Here, as elsewhere in India, the Musalman villager 
has borrowed or inherited from his Hindu neighbour or 
ancestor many practices which precisians would condemn as 
superstitious. The Gonds and Korkus, though still Animists 
are tirrged with Hinduism and worship Mahadeo as well as 
other Hindu gods ; and the Korkus worship also their own 
ancestors, both male and female. 

The oldest Hindu temples of Berar are the Hemadpanti, 
already referred to. More recent temples have no distinctive 
features. In mosques examples of both the Pathan and the 
Mughal styles are found. 

There are 14 Christian missions at work in the province— Christian 
two Roman Catholic, one Church of England, and eleven «>issions, 
other Protestant, among whom the Methodists and Pres¬ 
byterians are the most important. The activity of these 
missions is evidenced by the fact that native Christians more 
than doubled in number between 1891 and 1901. The 
Christian missionaries did excellent work in the famines of 
1896-7 and 1899-1900. For purposes of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction Berar is in the Anglican and Roman Catholic dioceses 
of Nagpur. Of the Christians in 1901, 888 belonged to the 
Roman, and 626 to the Anglican Church. 

Agriculture supports 73 per cent, of the population, and of Occapa- 
every 100 persons so supported 71 are workers. The prepara- bon. 
tion and supply of material substances provide a living for 7^ 
per cent, of the people, the principal sub-orders under this head 
being, in the order of their importance, (1) cotton; (2) textile 
fabrics and dress; (3) food, drink, and stimulants; (4) wood, 
cane, and leaves. Commerce supports per cent,, and un¬ 
skilled labour, not agricultural, nearly 2 per cent. 

The food of the agricultural and labouring classes consists Food, 
chiefly of unleavened cakes of jowar (great millet) meal, with 
a seasoning of green vegetables, onions, ghi, chillies, or pulse, 
or a combination of two or more of these. Milk is an im¬ 
portant article of diet; wheat and rice are luxuries. Goat’s 
flesh is extensively eaten by Musalmans, and less so by those 
Hindus to whom flesh is not forbidden as an article of diet. 

Few Musalmans, except those living in towns and in some of 
the larger villages, eat beef. It is necessary for those in smaller 
villages to respect the prejudices of their Hindu neighbours, 
many of which they have adopted. The Mahars, who 
are scavengers, are habitual eaters of beef in the form of 
carrion. 
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Dress. 


Dwellings. 


Disposal 
of the 
dead. 


Amuse¬ 
ments and 
leslivals. 


The ordinary dress of the cultivator or labourer consi.sts 
of a dhotis a short jacket, an uparna or upper cloth, and a red 
or white turban, the former being the favourite colour. The 
jacket is often discarded. Brahmans and other respectable 
castes wear long coats and finer uparnas and turbans. Musal- 
mans frequently, though not invariably, substitute paijdmas and 
a long coat for the dhoti and short jacket, and their turbans 
display a greater variety of colour. The dress of the women 
consists of a lugade and a choli. The former is the principal 
garment and corresponds to the sari, being tied round the 
waist; the long end is taken over the head, and the front of 
the portion forming the skirt is carried back between the legs 
and tucked in at the waist behind, giving the wearer a singularly 
bunchy and ungraceful appearance. The choli is a scanty 
bodice which confines the breasts. Muhammadan women 
often wear the common combination of trousers, shift, or choli, 
and scarf, which is tied round the waist and carried over the 
head, Gond arid Kolam women do not wear the choli, but 
conceal the breasts by drawing the end of the lugade across 
them. The dress of the BanjSra women is especially pic¬ 
turesque. 

The dwelling-houses of the agricultural classes are mostly of 
sun-dried brick roofed with thatch or tiles. Dhahas, or flat 
roofs of earth, are also common. The houses of labourers 
consist of one or two rooms, with a small dngan or yard 
enclosed by a mud wall in front of the house. The houses of 
the well-to-do are more pretentious, consisting of several rooms 
opening into a rectangular cotu-tyard, along one side of which 
the cattle are usually stalled. The poorest classes live in huts 
of hurdles or grass mats daubed with mud. In the early part 
of the hot season, while the grain is being threshed and 
garnered, cultivators move with their cattle into their fields, 
where they live in spacious sheds in the vicinity of their 
threshing-floors. 

The higher castes among the Hindus burn their dead ; 
Musalmans, Hindus of the lower castes, and aboriginal tribes 
bury them. The Korkus erect posts of teak, curiously carved, 
at the heads of graves. Among the Mahanubhavas and some 
other orders of ascetics the dead are buried in salt, in a sitting 
posture. 

The tastes of the agriculturist are essentially domestic; 
he has few amusements beyond his family circle except the 
enjoyment of village gossip, a weekly trip to the nearest 
market village, an occasional visit to a jafra or religious fair, 
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or, more rarely, a pilgrimage to a shrine of more than local 
celebrity. 

The principal festivals observed are the MandosI, the Akshay- 
yatritya, the NagapanchamI, the Pola, the Mahalakshml, the 
Pitrapaksha, or feast to manes of male ancestors, the Dasara 
the Diyali, the Sivaratrl, and the Shimga or HolT. The three 
most important feasts to the cultivator are the Holl, the Pola, 
and the Dasara; and at these burning questions of social pre¬ 
cedence, often ending in criminal complaints, arise between 
different branches of the families of pdtels or hereditary head¬ 
men of villages. At the Pola festival the plough cattle are 
worshipped. A rope.called toran is then stretched across two 
upright poles, and the cattle of the villagers, gaily decorated, 
are led beneath it, headed by those belonging to members of 
the Patel's family in the order of their seniority. 

Hindus of all castes in Berar have three names. The first is Nomen- 
the personal name and corresponds to the Christian name of 
a European, the second is the father’s personal name, and the 
third is the family surname. Thus Ganpat RaojI Sindhya 
would be Ganpat, the son of RaojI, of the Sindhya family 
or clan. 

The three natural di\ isions of Berar have already been Agricid- 
described. The Melghat, or northern division, is extremely 
rugged, and is broken into a succession of hills and deep conditions, 
valleys. The hilly portion consists of basaltic and calcareous 
rock, and the soil in the valleys and ravines is a light brown 
alluvium, overlying basalt accumulated from superficial rain- 
wash from the hills. This light brown soil, extending to about 
8 or 10 miles from the foot of the hills towards the valley of 
the Puma, is cultivable, but is less rich than the soil of the 
valley itself. The Balaghat, or southern division, is formed of 
undulating high land of the Deccan trap. The plateaux are 
covered with fairly rich soil, and the soil of the intermediate 
valleys is an alluvium of loam of remarkably fine quality and 
very suitable for wheat. 

The Payanghat, or central valley of Berar, contains the best 
land in the province ; a deep, rich, black, and exceedingly 
fertile loam, often of great depth, with very thick underlying 
strata of yellow clay and lime. Where this rich soil does not 
exist, as in the immediate vicinity of hills, mitrnm and trap are 
found with a shallow upper crast of inferior light soil. A great 
deal of the Puma alluvium produces efflorescences, chiefly of 
salts of soda, and many of the wells sunk in this tract have 
brackish water. The climate of Bf-ra'- has already been described. 
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•Systems 
of culti¬ 
vation. 


Prepara¬ 

tion. 


Weeding. 


It may be briefly characterized as intensely hot and dry in the 
months of March, April, and May, and temperate for the rest 
of the year, with moderate rainfall between June and October. 

Cotton, jowar (great millet), tuar (pulse), and sesamum are 
the kharif or monsoon crops; and wheat, linseed, and gram 
the principal rabi or cold-season crops. In T903-4, of the 
total area cropped, nearly 87 per cent, was devoted to kharif 
and 13 per cent, to rabi, only -I per cent, being irrigated. 

The areas sown with kharif and rabi crops vary according 
to the rainfall and market prices, and their extent is also partly 
regulated by the system of rotation of crops in vogue. If the 
rains begin well in June, a large area is spwn with khanf but 
if they are late more land is kept for rabi. Thus in 1891, 
i,3Qo square miles were sown with wheat, the principal 
rabi crop, while in 1903-4, after several years of inadequate 
late rains, the area so sown had fallen to 710 square miles. 

The cultivator generally commences the preparation of his 
field in January. The rich black soil of the plains is not 
worked with the nangar or heavy plough for several years 
together, unless it should be overgrown with grass or weeds; 
but the lighter soil of the upland country is ploughed nearly 
every year, especially when the land is reserved for a rabi crop. 
Ploughing is generally commenced soon after the crop of the 
year has been removed from the ground; if it be deferred 
longer, the soil dries and hardens and becomes difficult to 
work. Land that has been lying fallow cannot be ploughed 
until the first monsoon rain has fallen. Parallel furrows are 
not considered sufficient for hard soil, which is therefore cross- 
ploughed, the second operation being at right angles to the 
first. Harrowing succeeds, or, in the case of fields which do 
not require ploughing every year, takes the place of ploughing. 
The first harrowing is done with the moghada, a large, heavy 
harrow drawn by four bullocks. This turns up the earth in 
large clods, and brings roots, grass, and weeds to the surface. 
The soil is then cross-harrowed with the wakhar, a lighter 
implement drawn by two bullocks, which breaks up the clods 
and cleans the soil. In some cases the soil is harrowed again 
at intervals of a few days, in order that it may be thoroughly 
levelled and pulverized. The kharif sowings take place im¬ 
mediately after the first regular monsoon fall of rain in June, 
and the rabi sowings in September or October. 

Weeding is commenced when the soil dries during the first 
break in the rains. It is done with the daora, a two-bladed 
hoe which is drawn by two bullocks, and removes the weeds 
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from two of the interstices between the rows of plants at once, 
the weeds growing among the plants being removed by hand. 

Three or four weedings in a season are generally considered 
sufficient, but the more industrious cultivators often use the 
hoe every fortnight until the crop is sufficiently strong to 
smother all surface weeds. 

Cotton pods are usually ready for picking about the end of Cotton. 
October, and this light work is generally done by women and 
children. Payment is, as a rule, made in kind, each labourer 
receiving from one-twelfth to one-eighth of the day’s picking. 

From the short staple variety of cotton which the Berar 
cultivator now grow.s he can obtain, if the crop is good, from 
five to seven pickings at intervals of fifteen or twenty days; but 
the superior bani and jari varieties, the latter of which is now 
extinct in Berar, will not yield a second picking under a month, 
and the crop is generally exhausted in three pickings. The 
cultivator finds that the short staple is easier to raise and pays 
him just as well, for although he gets a lower price the crop is 
more plentiful. 

Before the establishment of ginning factories in the province 
almost every cultivator had his own seed for sowing cleaned 
by hand. Ginning by steam-power was first introduced in 
1887-8, in which year there were only four factories working. 

In rgoi these had increased to 121, and there is every prospect 
of a further development of this industry. 

Jotvar ripens early in December, and is reaped by men, the Jowar. 
ears being afterwards separated from the stalks by women. 

The stalks, called kadba or kadbi, are stacked, and furnish the 
principal fodder-supply for cattle. I’he ears are conveyed 
to the threshing-floor, where bullocks tread out the grain, 
moving round a central pole. Six bullocks can thresh a 
hhandi (about i cwt.) in two days. The threshed grain is 
winnowed in a breeze. One man stands on a tripod, while 
another hands up to him a basketful of grain from the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. As he slowly empties the basket, the chaff is carried 
away by the wind and the grain fall.s to the ground. 

Of the total population of Berar in 1901, 73-2 per cent, were Popula- 
supported by agriculture. The details are as follows :— oendent 


Persons interested in land, landholders, tenants, co-sharers, &c. 561,912 

Agricultural labourers, &c. ...... , 1,453,221 

Growers of fruit, vegetables, &c, ...... 586 

Total 2,014,719 


The principal crops in the order of their importance are 
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tion, &c. 


cotton, joivar, wheat, linseed, gram, tuar or arhar, and 
sesamum. Jowar and wheat are the staple food-grains, rice 
and bdjra^ and, among pulses, tuar and gram, being subsidiary 
food-crops. Oilseeds are represented by sesamum and linseed; 
fibres by cotton; condiments by chillies; and drugs and nar¬ 
cotics by tobacco. The cotton crop comes into the market 
at the end of October or beginning of November, and the 
supply is maintained by successive pickings throughout the 
cold season. Jowdr is not available till later, about January 
and the beginning of February. Owing to recent years of 
famine and scarcity, there has been an increase in the area 
undtr Jo7vdr. In igo^-4 Jowdr occupied 4,414 square miles, 
or 38 per cent, of the whole cultivated area of the province ; 
and cotton 4,455 square miles, also 38 per cent. 

The approximate yield per acre of the principal crops is as 
follows, to the nearest hundredweight: cotton, uncleaned 4, 
cleaned i ; jowdr, 8 ; wheat, 6 ; linseed, 4 ; gram, 6 ; sesamum, 
3 ; 3 - 

'I'he Berar cultivator manures very little, not because he 
fails to appreciate the advantages to be derived from manure, 
but because he is unable to obtain a sufficient supply. Cattle- 
dung is generally the only kind procurable, and so much of 
this is used as fuel that little remains for the fields. 

In 1903-4 only 0-7 per cent, of the cropped area was irri¬ 
gated, wells being practically the only source of irrigation, which 
is confined, with few exceptions, to garden produce. 

The necessity of a rotation of crops, to prevent exhaustion of 
the soil, is thoroughly under.stood. On light soil cotton and 
jotvdr are grown in alternate years ; on the rich black soil of 
the plains cotton, jowdr, and rabi crops succeed one another. 
In the third year a plurality of crops will probably be grown, 
w'heal, gram, and linseed or lakh being raised in various plots 
of the same field. In the present decline of rabi cultivation, 
cotton and jowdr follow one another year after year on the 
same land, the fertility of which is thus much impaired, as the 
smaller cultivators cannot afford to let their fields He fallow. 

The following figures show the increase of cultivation in Berar 
during the last twenty-four years, in square miles :— 



iK8i. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903-4- 

Assessed cultivable land in occupation . 
Assessed cultivable land under ciiUivation 

i>,42.S 

10,377 

la.o.SS 

10,414 

I2,5Q,3 

10,989 

12,717 


The occupied land not cropped is principally reserved for 
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grazing. Except in Wtin District, where about 7 per cent, re¬ 
mains to be taken up, and in the Melghat, where nearly 30 per 
cent, is still unoccupied, most of the cultivable land is now occu¬ 
pied. In Basim District much of the excess grazing land has 
recently been set aside for cultivation. The demand for land ki 
Wun District is steadily increasing year by year. A decrease of 
cultivation in the Melghat is due to the emigration of KorkQs 
in the famine of 1899-1900. Liberal concessions, which should 
tend to restore prosperity, have been granted. 

Little is done towards the improvement of the quality of crops 
by selection of seed or by the introduction of new varieties, 
and there is no experimental farm in the province. As already 
remarked, the cultivator has allowed the quality of the cotton 
crop to deteriorate in order to obtain a greater yield. Seed 
separated from the fibre by the steam-ginning process is said to 
be less fecund than the seed of hand-ginned cotton. 

A department of Land Records and Agriculture was formed 
in 1891, but its work has hitherto been confined to survey and 
settlement. 

The benefits of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Working 
Improvement Loans Act are naturally appreciated most highly 
in years of scarcity and famine. The delay in disbursing loans Acts, 
allowed under these Acts was for a long time an obstacle in the 
way of their popularity, but experience gained in years of famine 
has led to the simplification of procedure; and there seems to 
be a fair field for the success of agricultural banks. 

The very few horses in Berar are inferior animals and merit Cattle, 
no notice. Ponies are more numerous, but are weedy. An 
attempt was made by Government for a few years to improve 
the breed by keeping Arab stallions at the head-quarters of 
Districts, but was abandoned about 1893 as a failure. The 
breed of cattle proper to the province is known as Gaorani or 
Berari, of which there are two distinct varieties, the Umarda 
and the Khamgaon, the former being the smaller. Animals of 
this breed are hardy, active, and enduring, and can easily cover 
30 miles within six or eight hours. A pair will sometimes cover 
40 or 50 miles in a day. The Khamgaon breed is more adapted 
to heavy draught. This breed is found in the Khamgaon, 

Balapur, Chikhli, Jalgaon, and part of the Akot taluks; the 
Umarda breed elsewhere. Indiscriminate crossing, the neglect 
of stock cattle, and fodder famines have contributed to the 
deterioration of both breeds. On the eastern borders there 
are very distinct indications of the influence of the Arvi or 
Gaulgani breed, and on the southern border of that of the breeds 
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of cattle found in the Nizam’s Dominions. The recent pre¬ 
valence of famine has necessitated the importation of working, 
and, to a smaller extent, of milch cattle. The breeds most 
commonly imported have been the Nimari, Sholapuri, Labbani, 
and Hoshangabadi; cattle of the Malwi, Gujarati, and Surati 
breeds are less fretjuently seen. 

Buffaloes in the north and east of the province are of the 
Nagpuri, and elsewhere of the Dakhani breed. Since the famine 
of 1899-1900 buffaloes have been imported from Central India. 
These, which are distinguished by the comparative smallness 
of their heads and horns, are locally known as Malwi. The 
sheep and goats are inferior animals, and the herdsmen, mostly 
Dhangars, lack the means and the knowledge necessary to the 
improvement of the breed. In towns goats of the Gujarat breed 
are found, and these are said to be good milch animals. 

T.arge Umarda bullocks fetch about Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 each, 
small Umarda bullocks from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and Khamgaon 
bullocks from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. Bullocks of other breeds cost 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 each, and cows from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, 
the Berar cow being a poor milch animal, Buffaloes are sold 
at from Rs. 20 to Rs. 70 each, sheep at from Rs. 2-8 to 
Rs. 3-8, and goats at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10. The price of 
a pony varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. 

Cattle suffered severely in the scarcity of 1896-7 and the 
famine of 1899-1900, and the mortality was great; but large 
importations have gone far towards making good the deficiency. 
The grazing lands are sufficient, except in parts of the Puma 
valley, such as the Akot and D^ryapur taluks. In the upland 
country almost every village has a certain area of land set 
apart for free grazing. In 1903-4 the grazing area was 335 square 
miles, of which 245 were Government land set apart for free 
grazing and 90 were held by private occupants. Kadba, or 
jowar stalks, form the principal fodder-supply, and the plough 
cattle of the richer cultivators are partly fed on cotton seed. 
Cattle fairs. There is only one cattle fair in the province, held at Wtin in 
February or March. Some fine cattle are brought to this fair 
and fetch good prices; but the fair has not been held regularly 
of late years, for fear of importing plague. Ponies are brought 
in considerable numbers to the Deulgaon Raja fair in Buldana 
District, held in September in connexion with the festival of 
Balajl. The principal weekly cattle markets in the province 
are those at Umarda, Digras, and Nandiira. 

Rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, and anthracoid diseases 
diseases, such as charbon symptomatique^ are the commonest infectious 
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diseases, the two former being much more frequent than the 
third. Anthrax is rare, and surra has occurred only once 
among the ponies on a dak line. The Civil Veterinary depart¬ 
ment has published a leaflet of instructions for the prevention 
of the spread of contagious diseases. This has been widely 
circulated; a system of registration of cattle disease has been 
introduced; and on receipt of reports of outbreaks veterinary 
assistants are deputed to carry out suppressive measures and to 
treat the sick. Veterinary dispensaries are being established 
at tdluh head-quarters. The publication of a manual of simple 
veterinary instructions in the vernacular has been delayed for 
want of funds. Bacteriological researches have been com¬ 
menced, and inoculation with anti-rinderpest serum is carried on. 

Irrigation is rare except for garden crops, which are irri- Irrigation, 
gated almost entirely from wells, the water-lift being the nioi 
or leathern bucket, raised by two bullocks. The average cost 
of construction of a permanent well is from Ks. 300 to Rs. 500 
when specially expensive blasting operations have not to be 
undertaken, or from Rs. ro to Rs. 15 per foot of depth ; and 
the area irrigated by a single well is about four acres. The 
depth of permanent wells varies from 20 to 90 feet. Temporary 
wells, such as those found in Gujarat, are not in use in Berar, 
as the water is not sufficiently near to the surface ; but excava¬ 
tions known as jhiras are very commonly made in the beds 
of streams, in the hot .season, for the purpose of obtaining 
drinking water. 

Berar being settled on the ryotwdri system, the rent of a Rents, 

cultivator may ordinarily be taken as the land revenue paid by wages, 

, • T . • , , and prices, 

him to Government. In the comparatively few villages held Rents. 

under other tenures, the holder of the village is not in any way 
restricted by legislation as regard.s the rent which he is entitled 
to demand, except that in ijdra villages those tenants who 
occupied their holdings when the village was leased are entitled 
to hold at rates not exceeding those demanded by Government 
for similar land in adjacent kfidlsa villages. This privilege is 
restricted to land actually held before the lease. The control 
of rent by legislation has not been found necessary, for rack- 
renting is impossible at present. Statistics of rent actually paid 
in alienated villages are not available; but the Government 
assessment per acre, which may be taken as a fair standard, 
varies from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 1-14 in the Payanghat and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 1-2 in the Balaghat. Of tenants holding under 
occupants there are three classes ; tenants paying money rent, 
tenants paying rent in kind on the batai system, and potlCi- 
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wa)iiddrs or tenants-at-will, who pay rent either in money or in 
kind, the landlord meeting the revenue demand. The batai 
sub-tenure, which is in all respects similar to the mezzadria or 
metayer system, is very common in Berar, but less so than 
fiormerly, as it is being replaced by leases for money, owing to 
much of the land having fallen into the hands of classes, which 
do not cultivate. Statistics of the money rent usually paid are 
not available. The ordinary conditions of batai are that the 
lessor receives half the produce and pays the land revenue, 
while the lessee bears all the expenses of cultivation and takes 
the other half. Sometimes the lessee contributes a proportion, 
not exceeding one-third, of the land revenue, or agrees to pay 
half the land revenue and hands over to the lessor one-fourth 
only of the produce. For garden land the lessee, as a rule, 
delivers only one-third of the produce, as the expense of 
cultivating land of this cla.ss is heavy. 

Stati.stics of Agriculture in Berar 


(In square miles) 



i8Ri-90 

(average). 

I89I-I9OO 

(average). 

1900-1. 

1902-3. 

Total area .... 

17.715 

17,737 

17,744 

17,763 

T otal uncultivated area. 

7, 4^*9 

7,479 

5,211 

4,650 

Cultivable, but not cultivated 

2,830 

2,604 

1,270 

384 

2,181 

Uncultivable 

4 :l 5 .i<) 

4,890 

378 

Total cultivated area . 

ro,2j<! 

10,258 

10,651 

11,465 

Irrigated from canals . 

Mil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

„ „ wells . 

66 

85 

106 

58 

,, „ other sources. 

Total irrigated area 

a 

2 

I 

1 

.68 

87 

107 

59 

Unirrigated area . 

10,158 

10,171 

10,544 

11,406 

Cropped area.* 

Rice , . . ♦ . 

35 

57 

80 

54 

Wheat , , , , . 

t ,.346 

926 

389 

707 

yowdr ..... 

3 , 40.4 

3,,594 

4,520 

4,414 

Pulses ..... 

849 

786 

798 

929 

Oilseeds .... 

964 

732 

t^So 

606 

Cotton ..... 

3,266 

3,302 

3,819 


Condiments and spices . 

47 

49 

93 

68 

Orchard and garden produce 

24 

37 

65 

44 

Iobacco .... 

36 

27 

25 

23 

Miscellaneous 

254 

202 

288 

193 


Note.—U pto 1896 the figures are for the year ending March 31, and suhsenuently 
for the year ending July 31. ' 

* This includes the area double cropped, which amounted to only 5 square miles in 
1900-1, and to 30 square miles in 1903-4. 

The average daily wage for the last thirty years is R. o-n-7 
for skilled and R. 0-3-4 for unskilled labour, the rates for the 
province in different years ranging betw'een R. 0-12-9I and 
R. 0-9-1 and R. 0-3-11 and R. 0-2-7. The low'est rate.s are 
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those of the famine year 1899-1900, when food was only less 
costly than it was in the following year. There was a similar 
though far less marked fall of wages in 1896-7, which was a 
year of scarcity and high prices, and it has been observed that 
wages do not rise with the rise in the price of food. In years of 
famine, however, Government steps in as an employer of labour, 
and provides all those in actual want with a living wage. 

Wages vary from year to year in different Districts and 
localities, but the variations are not constant and are due to 
ephemeral and not to permanent local conditions. The Melghat 
taluk, where wages are ordinarily lower than elsewhere, is an 
exception. Though wages have from time to time fluctuated 
during the past thirty years, they have, on the whole, varied so 
little that it cannot be said that they have been affected by the 
introduction of factory labour. The railway has, however, 
reduced wages for skilled labour, which could always command 
R. I per diem before the railway, by facilitating communication, 
brought the rate down to that which prevailed in other Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The average prices of the principal food-grains, in seers and Prices, 
chittacks per rupee, in 1903-4 were as follows: jowar, 22-1; 
wheat, 10-7; gram, 14-13; rice, 8-12. These are slightly 
above the standard, but prices were much disturbed by the 
famine of 1899-1900, and are returning to the normal by slow 
degrees. Prices vary considerably in different Districts from 
year to year; but as the variations are not constant, they furnish 
no materials for an estimate of the conditions of any particular 
locality. 

The increase in the cultivated area seems to have had no 
effect on prices, but the natural tendency of this increase 
towards the reduction of prices may have been counteracted 
by the improvement in means of communication. This im¬ 
provement has not affected the price of Jowar, which is not 
grown for export; and though wheat is dearer now than it was 
thirty years ago, it is doubtful whether the rise in price is due 
to increased facilities for exportation. The effect of famine on 
prices is very marked. Thus in 1895-6 Jowar so\d at nearly 
23 seers for the rupee, while in the following year, which was 
a season of scarcity, only ii| seers could be obtained for that 
Sum. In 1898-9 a rupee purchased 27^ seers, but in the 
famine year which followed it would purchase no more than 
i8§^ seers, in spite of low prices in the early part of the year; 
while in 1900-1 the average rate was ii | seers for the rupee, 

5, 6, or 7 seers being the ordinary rate during the first six months 
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of the year 1900, when the effects of the famine were most 
severely felt. 

Another cause sometimes operates to reduce the price of 
grain. Thus, in 1880-1, 38 seers, and in 1884-5, 304 seers of 
jowar could be purchased for a rupee. The fall in price was 
attributed in each case to the late rains, which in the former 
year made it impossible to store grain, and in the latter 
damaged the grain already stored. 


Prices of Certain Staples in Berar 



Average price (in seers per rupee) 
for ten years ending 

1903-4 

»88o. 

1890. 

1900. 

Jowdr ..... 

21.5 

36.15 

20-1 

22.04 

wheat. 

14.9 

18.7 

12.5 

10-46 

Gram . . , . . 

15-5 

31.6 

14.0 

14.81 

Rice. 

9**3 

lO-O 

8-0 

8-78 

Salt. 

Not available 

10.15* 

9-15 

m .75 


* Averaj'C for seven years only. 


The standard of comfort in Berar, though not high, is probably 
no lower than in any other rural tract in India, The house of 
the middle-class clerk, for which he probably pays a rent varying 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 a month, is scantily furnished. His food 
costs him but little, for he is, in all probability, a Brahman, and 
therefore a vegetarian ; but he uses such luxuries as wheat, rice, 
milk, ghi, and sweetmeats more freely than does the cultivator. 
His clothes are of fine cotton cloth, the dhoti having usually 
a border of silk, and he wears a silken turban; but the whole 
outfit is so seldom renewed that it costs him comparatively 
little. The cultivator’s style of living and the character of his 
house depend on the size of his holding; but the distinction 
between the well-to-do and the impoverished cultivator consists 
largely in the quantity and quality of the jewellery worn by the 
women of the family. The cultivator’s clothes are of coarse 
cotton cloth. The labourer’s standard of living is similar tq 
the cultivator’s, but lower. His house is smaller and meaner, 
his cooking pots fewer, his food scantier, and his family 
jewellery less costly. There has been no perceptible change 
in the standard of living of these classes. So little does the 
cultivator understand physical comfort that when he was 
suddenly and temporarily enriched by the rise in the price of 
cotton, which was one of the results of the American Civil War, 
he was sometimes unable to find a better outlet for his wealth 
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than the replacement of his iron ploughshares and cart-wheel 
tires by shares and tires of silver. 

The Berar forests are divided into three classes ; (A) areas Forests, 
reserved for the production of timber and fuel ; (B) ramfias, 
or areas reserved for the growth of grass for fodder; and (C' 
grazing lands *. The tree growth has already been described 
under Botany. 

The forests are under the control of a Conservator, subordi- Adminis- 
nate to whom are five Forest officers in charge of divisions, 
which are conterminous with administrative Districts except in 
the case of the Buldana division, which includes both Buldana 
and Akola Districts. Forests of Class A are carefully protected 
from fire and grazing, except during a severe famine, when 
they are sometimes thrown open to grazing. The forests of 
Class C, which are primarily pasture lands, fall under two 
divisions ; those in which grazing is regulated and paid for, and 
those in which grazing is free. 

Only a small proportion of forest produce is extracted by 
departmental agency. The greater part is removed by pur¬ 
chasers and privilege-holders, or by those to whom special 
free grants have been made. The administration of the forests 
has been sympathetic, and the relations of the Forest depart¬ 
ment with the people are generally excellent. The forests 
supply the local demand for timber, fuel, bamboos, and fodder, 
exports beyond the limits of the province being usually 
unimportant: they also serve as reserves of fuel and fodder, 
the existence of which was much appreciated by the people 
in the famine of 1899-1900, when the opening of forests of 
Class A to grazing saved the lives of thousands of cattle and 
provided large supplies of fodder. 

Preventive measures against fire are carried out. Such fires 
gs occur are usually the result of carelessness and neglect of 
forest regulations. 

The area of forestlands in the province in 1903-4 was 3,94? Forest mca 
square miles, of which Class A forests occupied 1,770, Class B 
83, and Class C 2,088 srjuare miles. The average revenue, 
expenditure, and surplus for the ten years ending 1900 were 
Rs. 4,64,000, Rs. 2,32,000, and Rs. 2,32,000 respectively, 
while in 1903-4 the revenue was Rs. 6,13,000, the expenditure 
Rs. 2,56,000, and the surplus Rs. 3,57,000. 

There are at present no mines, but tlie prospects of successful Minerals. 

’ A new class of st.nte forests c.aUed ‘Village fuel and pasture reserves’ 
will shortly be Ibrmed, and will remain under the control of the Revenue 
department. 
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coal-mining in the south-eastern corner of the province are 
good. 

The manufactures are few and unimportant. They are 
chiefly confined to twist and yarn, coarse cotton cloth, and the 
productions of unskilled craftsmen. Silk-weaving is carried on 
at Kholapur in AmraotT District, where pitamlars are made; 
cotton carpets are woven at Akot and Ellichpur; saris, turbans, 
khddis, and blankets arc made in several parts of the province, 
and khddis of different textures and colours at Ellichpur and 
Wun. There are also communities of dyers in some towns and 
villages, but their work calls for no special notice. The only 
spinning and weaving mill in the province, at Badnera, is the 
property of the Berar Manufacturing Company, Limited. It 
started work in 1885, and produces yarn and cotton cloth. 
The following table gives some statistics of its progress ;— 



1890-1. 

IQOO-I. 

1903-4. 

Number of looms. 

Number of spindles ..... 
Hands employed. 

314 

16,580 

843 

248 

16,992 

1,228 

348 

’6,3.16 

8S2 


In 1891 it worked up 17,128 cwt. of raw cotton into yarn and 
cloth, and in 1901 it similarly worked up 25,288 cwt. of raw 
cotton. The out-turn in 1902-3 was 21,337 cwt. of yarn and 
9,689^ cwt. of cloth. The greater part of its produce is sold 
locally. The monthly wages of skilled labour in this factory 
vary from Rs. 35 to Rs. 5-4, and those of unskilled labour 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 5. The most important industry in the 
province is the ginning and pressing of cotton in steam 
factories. The following table shows the rapid advance made 
during the last twenty-four years;— 



1881. 

1891 

1903. 

Number of ginning factories 

Number of steam presses .... 

6* 

48 

27 

’.S 3 


Migration from rural areas into towns is principally due to 
the growth of this industry. The supply of labour is adequate, 
and the great majority of the hands employed belong to the 
province. A man earns on an average Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-8, a 
woman from Rs. 4-12 to Rs. 5, and a child from Rs. 4-3 a 
month. The material condition of the factory hands is good. 
The only information concerning the trade of Berar prior to 
the Assignment in 1853 relates to raw cotton, the principal 
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product of the province. The first exportation direct to Bom- Trade 
bay was made by Messrs. Pestonji & Co., merchants of Bombay 
and Hyderabad, in 1825—6. It consisted of 500 bullock- ment. 
loads, weighing 120,000 lb. and valued at Rs. 25,000. General 
Balfour, writing in 1847, said that the trade had by that time 
been principally diverted to Bombay, but that most of the 
Berar cotton had formerly been taken 500 miles on pack- 
bullocks to Mirzapur and there shipped in boats for Calcutta. 

After the Assignment, the extension of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway from Bhusawal to Nagpur and the con¬ 
struction of metalled roads greatly stimulated the trade with 
Bombay, and the pack-bullock became a thing of the past. 

The chief centres of trade are Amraoti, Akola, Khamgaon, Trade 
and Shegaon ; [and the channels of trade are the Nagpur 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the 
metalled roads connecting it with trade centres of minor 
importance. The table on the next page shows the general 
character of the trade of Berar. The enormous increase in the 
importation of grain and pulse in the decade ending 1900-1 is 
attributable to the large importations during 1896-7 and 
1899-igoo, which were years of scarcity and famine. There 
is no Chamber of Commerce in the province. 

The internal trade is unimportant and calls for little notice, internal 
The agriculturist or labourer buys what he wants at weekly trade, 
markets held at the old pargana towns and other large villages. 

Cotton cloth and yarn manufactured in the Badnera mills, and 
silken pltdmbars or lugades made in the province, are among 
the principal articles of internal* commerce besides agricultural 
produce. The weaving castes are the Sails and Koshtls, and 
the Mahars weave coarse blankets. Kasars and Lohars make 
the ordinary utensils of brass, copper, and iron. The ordinary 
earthen utensils used by the people are made by Kumhars, the 
tiles used for roofing purposes being made principally by 
members of this caste from Northern India, who visit Berar 
during the cold and hot seasons, returning to their homes 
before the rains break. 

Berar, being an inland province, has no registered trade External 
beyond the frontiers of India, but the greater part of the trade, 
surplus produce of raw cotton and grain and pulse is exported 
by sea from Bombay. 

Experience has shown that the road-borne trade is not 
worth registering ; and the external trade of the province may 
be briefly described as cons'sting of the export by railway of 
agricultural produce, chiefly raw cotton, and the import by the 
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same means of simple necessaries of life, manufactured articles, 
and a few luxuries not produced locally. 

Statistics of the Value of the Trade of Berar with 
OTHER Provinces of India for 1890-1, 1900-1, 
and 1903-4 


(In thousands of rupees) 




By rail. 



iSgo-t. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Imports, 

Cotton twist and yarn 

8,71 

6,99 

7,04 

picce-^oods . 

4.8.1.8 

41,21 

48.15 

Grain and pulse 

17.17 

91,09 

55.77 

Metals and manufactures of 
metals ..... 

16,02 

21,02 

58,20 

Oils. 

10,79 

9,82 

13,18 

30,63 

Provisions .... 

18,96 

25,.S2 

Salt. 

J4,oi 

J3,49 

12,66 

Spices ..... 

14,18 

12,68 

13,86 

Sugar . 

22,52 

30.47 

3.5,02 

All other articles 

22,88 

21,50 

72,22 

Total 

1,88,.57 

2,72.79 

3,46,73 

Treasure. 


1,65,96 

2,43,25 

Exports, 

Cotton goods .... 

11,11 

47,'6 

7,23 

,, raw .... 

3,20.97 

3,37.44 

5,87,19 

Grain and pulse 

14,16 

7.54 

84 

Oilseeds. 

36,17 

41,92 

32,76 

Provisions .... 

3.04 

2,16 

1,47 

Spices ..... 

84 

1.55 

88 

Sugar ..... 

42 

2,03 

1,96 

All other articles 

14,51 

14.93 

26,11 

Total 

4,01,22 

4,54.73 

6,58,43 

Treasure. 


22,03 

82,39 


Berar is traversed from east to west by the Nagpur branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the length of the line 
in the province being 152 miles. From this main line two 
small state railways branch off, one from Jalam to Khamgaon 
(8 miles), and the other from Badnera to Amraotr (6 miles). 
The Khamgaon and Amraotl State Railways arc worked by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. The capital 
outlay on the former was 5-2 lakhs, and on the latter 4-5 lakhs. 
During the ten years ending 1901-2 their receipts averaged 
Rs. 52,100 and Rs. 98,900, and their expenditure was Rs. 
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30,600 and Rs. 59,000; and their net profits averaged Rs. 
21,500, or 4-12 per cent, on the capital outlay, and Rs. 39,900, 
or 8-82 per cent, on the capital outlay. There is one mile of 
railway in the province to every 107 square miles of country. 

The railway has proved to he of the greatest use and benefit 
to the people in years of fiimine, large supplies of food-grains 
having been imported, especially in 1899-1900, from long 
distances, as in the case of rice, which was imported from 
Burma via Calcutta. The tendency of railway traffic is to 
bring about uniformity of prices. Thus scarcity in other parts 
will now undoubtedly cause a rise in prices in Berar, which 
would probably not have occurred at all, or would have been 
more gradual and less marked, before the introduction of 
railway communication; but, on the other hand, the railway 
prevents countle.ss deaths from .starvation when the crops in 
Berar fail, so that the advantages of railway communication in 
this respect far outweigh its disadvantages. The railway may 
have removed or modified some caste prejudices; but, so far 
as has been observed, these prejudices seem to be merely 
in abeyance during a journey, the social habits of the people 
being unaffected by the temporary relaxation of customary 
restrictions. The effect on language in Berar is not noticeable. 

The railway has altered the entire course of communications. Roads. 
Instead of the single line of communication provided by the 
old Nagpur dak road, which traversed the province from south¬ 
west to north-east, the main line of communication is now 
provided by the railway, with a system of feeder-roads running 
north and south from it. Tht^s to the south there are roads 
connecting the railway (t) with Yeotmal, Wun, and Darwha ; 

(2) with Karanja and Basim; (3) with Basim, Pusad, 

Umarkhed, and Hingoli; and (4) with Buldana, Chikhli, 
and Mehkar; while to the north roads run (i) to MorsT and 
Warud, (2) to Ellichpur and Chikalda, (3) to Daryapur, {4) to 
Akot, and (5) to Jalgaon. The result of this extension of the 
road system has been that wheeled transport has completely 
displaced pack transport, and the Banjara has lost his former 
means of livelihood. The main lines of roads are Provincial, 
the District boards having as yet taken charge of very few 
roads. There was no important change in the road system 
of the province between 1891 and 1903. The total length 
of Provincial roads was 857 miles in 1891 and 862 miles 
in 1903, the cost of maintenance per mile being Rs. 436 in 
1891 and Rs. 202 in 1903. For roads maintained at the 
post of Local funds no figures are available. These consist 
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principally of a few fair-weather tracks, unmetalled and 
practically unbridged. 

The conveyances in general use are the bandi, a large cart 
used for carrying cotton and other agricultural produce; the 
kosher, a two-wheeled cart capable of holding several persons ; 
and the rengl, a small and very light cart drawn by trotting 
bullocks, and capable of holding one or at most two persons 
besides the driver. 

Berar forms, for postal purposes, a part of the Central 
Provinces and Berar Circle, which is in the charge of a 
Deputy-Postmaster-General. The following statistics show the 
advance in postal business in the province since 1880 :— 



1880-1, 

1890-J. 

IQOO-l, 

1903 4. 

Number of post offices 
Number of letter-boxes 
Number of miles of 
postal communica- 

102 

69 

164 

186 


ii6t 

I 25 t 

>58 

tion .... 
Total number of postal 
articles delivered:— 

939 

b 5<57 

1 ) 48.5 

I, 25 li 

Letters 

* 

2 ,Ci 4 , 486 t 

2.925.,^ 79 t 

2,649,296 

Postcards . 

If- 

'.i 7 <>. 734 + 

2.254,284t 

2,607,730 

P.ackets 

♦ 

ia 2 ,S‘ 3 t 

3H.397+ 

4 ij, 026 tJ 

242,0,34! 

Newspapers 


244.394+11 

435 , 4741 ) 

Parcels 

Value of st.amps sold 


2 6,00 if 

42,992+ 

39.384 

to the public . Ks. 
Value at money orders 

42 , 668 t 

SS.iSpI' 

1.16,624+ 

Not available 

issued . . Rs. 

Total amount of sav¬ 
ings bank deposits Rs. 


27,26,Slot 

* 

45,66,560! 

8,68,905! 

37,92,138 

12,07,720 


* The Inures are Included in those given for the Central Provinces. 

+ The finures marked thus include the figures for the post offices in Hyderabad 
State included in the Central Provinces and Berkr Postal Circle, 
t Including unregisstered newspapers, 

II Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 


The statistics given above relate to both the Imperial and 
the local or District post. The latter system provided postal 
communications required for magisterial and police purposes, 
the upkeep of which was not warranted under the commercial 
principles of the Post Office. It was maintained by contribu¬ 
tions from District boards supplemented by a Government 
grant. The number of District post offices in 1904 was 30, 
and the total length of District post mail lines 554 miles. 
Official correspondence conveyed entirely over District post 
lines was carried free. I’he two systems were amalgamated 
in 1905. 

Berar was for many years considered to be specially 
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favoured by nature; and so lately as 1893 it was officially General 
reported that no programme of relief works was required, as coaditions. 
the province was immune from famine. The Administration 
was thus utterly unprepared to cope with distress arising from 
scarcity when in 1896 the crops partly failed. 

Scarcity and famine in Berar, as in most other parts of 
India, are due to the failure of the south-west monsoon, and 
the intensity of the calamity varies witli the extent of the 
failure; but oppressively high prices are liable to occur even 
when the harvest in Berar has been fairly good, should severe 
famine in neighbouring parts of India stimulate the export of 
grain. 

The Melghat is more liable to famine than any other part of 
Berar, owing to the comparative poverty of the soil and the 
thriftlessness of the aboriginal cultivators, but no distinction 
can be drawn between other parts of the province. It so 
happened, both in 1896-7 aird in 1899-1900, that VVun 
District, in the south-eastern corner of the province, suffered 
less than other Districts, but its more favourable circumstances 
were purely fortuitous. 

The staple food-grain of the province, jowar^ and also the 
pulse most commonly eaten being both kharif crops, this 
harvest is naturally the more important. The only important 
food-grain grown as a rabi crop is wheat, which, though eaten by 
the well-to-do, is regarded more as a crop for export than as an 
addition to the food-supply. Moreover, the rcibi harvest, never 
very important as a source of food-supply, has for some years past 
continuously decreased, owing to the failure of the late rains. 

Hitherto indications of famine have been slower to declare 
themselves in Berar than elsew'here, and the first warning of 
the calamity has been a sudden rise in the price of grain, 
owing to exportation. The partial failure of the crops and 
the appearance of wanderers in search of work are the next 
symptoms. In the famine of 1899-1900 immigration from 
the Nizam’s Dominions, where relief measures were imperfect, 
was so extensive as seriously to embarrass the Administration ; 
and immigration from that State will probably be a factor to be 
reckoned with in any future programme of relief measures. 

Had the history of Berar been more carefully studied, it History, 
is probable that the optimistic views advanced in 1893 would 
never have found expression; for, though the province may 
have been, on the whole, more fortunate than other parts of 
India, there is ample evidence that it has, in the past, suffered 
severely from famine. 
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In the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1378-97) Berar, 
in common with the rest of the Deccan, was devastated by 
a terrible famine; and it is highly improbable that it escaped 
the famine of 1417, which affected the greater part of the 
Deccan. Again in r472-3, Malwa and the Deccan, includ¬ 
ing Berar, were wasted by a famine which lasted for two years 
and caused wholesale emigration to Bengal and Gujarat. In 
1630-1, the fourth year of the reign of Shah Jahan, there was 
a terrible famine throughout Gujarat, Khandesh, Berar, and 
the province of Daulatabad. The flesh of dogs was sold by 
butchers as goats’ flesh, the crushed bones of the dead were 
mingled with the flour exposed for sale, and parents devoured 
their children. 

It is unnecessary to discuss distress and scarcity due 
directly to misrule and to intestinal wars and disturbances, 
since these are no longer a factor in the liability of the country 
to famine. Berar did not escape the famine of 1833, which 
caused considerable distress, as did also the famine of 1839 
and the scarcity in r862. 

In 1896 there was a partial failure of the rains; and though 
the province produced grain sufficient for its own needs, the 
simultaneous appearance of famine in other parts of India 
stimulated the export of grain and caused distress by raising 
prices. Actual famine conditions prevailed in the Melghat, 
Akola District, and the Malkapur taluk. 

An almost total failure of the rains in 1899 was followed in 
1900 by a severe famine. Except in Wun District, the failure 
of crops was complete; and tbp distress lasted till late in 1900, 
when copious rain and the prospects of a good harvest caused 
a fall in prices and restored the labour market to its normal 
condition. 

A general increase in mortality during a famine is inevitable. 
In Berar it has been found that the mortality increases 
gradually until the hot season has set in. It then increases 
more rapidly, but does not reach its highest point until a 
considerable quantity of rain has fallen. Thus, in T900 the 
highest death-rate (12 per 1,000 in the month) was not 
reached till August. The rapid increase after the commence¬ 
ment of the rains is due to inevitable exposure, to bowel 
complaints caused by the consumption of foul water and rank 
green-stuff, and to endemic diseases, the virulence of which is 
naturally more marked when large numbers are predisposed to 
disease. A very distinct decrease in the birth-rate is observ¬ 
able in the year following a famine. 
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An extensive system of irrigation is impracticable in Berar, Protective 
though storage tanks might perhaps be constructed in the 
Melghat and the Balaghat. Protective measures, other than 
the maintenance and extension of railway communication, 
are therefore confined to preparation for emergencies. Pro¬ 
grammes of large and small relief works are maintained, and 
during the famine a system of village relief by the distribution 
of cooked and uncooked food is inaugurated. Poorhouses are 
opened for the decrepit and deformed, loans are freely granted 
to cultivators under the two Acts which govern their issue, 
private charity is stimulated, and those whose scruples prevent 
them from receiving gratuitous relief are helped by the opening 
of cheap grain-shops. 

From the Assignment in 1853 until 1903, the administra- Adminis- 
tion of Berar was conducted by the Resident at Hyderabad, 
who exercised, in respect of the province, the powers of a 
Chief Commissioner. His Secretariat consisted of his two 
Assistants, besides a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary in 
the Public Works department, while the Comptroller at 
Hyderabad exercised a general control, under the Resident, 
in financial matters. In 1903 the administration of Berar was 
transferred, in pursuance of the agreement of 1902, from the 
Resident at Hyderabad to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. 

The province forms one Division, under a Commissioner, Adminis- 
and up to 1905 was divided into six Districts— AmraotI, 
Ellichpur, Wun, Akola, Bot.dana, and Basim —each under 
the charge of a Deputy-Commissioner. These have now been 
rearranged and form four Districts: AmraotI, Akola, Buldana, 
and Yeotmal. The Deputy-Commissioners have a staff of 
Assistant Commissioners and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, 
who exerci.se magisterial, civil, and revenue powers, and 
tahslldars, who exercise criminal and revenue powers. Each 
tahslldar has charge of a taluk, of which there are twenty-two 
in the province. Assistance in petty magisterial cases is 
rendered by special or honorary magistrates, of whom there are 
31, including 23 who .sit as benches, in five of the most im¬ 
portant towns. A Superintendent of Police manages the 
police of each District, in subordination to the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner, and there are three Assistant Superintendents in 
the province. The District jails are under the charge of the 
Civil Surgeon at the head-quarters of each District. The 
province is divided into five Forest divisions, each of which is 
managed, under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of 
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the District within the limits of which the forests -are situated, 
by a Deputy, Assistant, or Extra-Deputy-Conservator. These 
officers are subordinate in departmental matters to the Con¬ 
servator of Forests in Ber 3 .r, 

The last link in the chain of administration consists of the 
village officers, the patel and the patwari, whose offices are 
hereditary. The pdtel has generally both revenue and police 
duties. He collects the revenues in his village, and is super¬ 
intendent of the jdglyas or village watchmen. He is bound to 
give timely information of all crimes, and in cases of necessity 
may make arrests. In some large villages the offices of police 
and revenue pdtel are held by different individuals. The 
patwari is the village accountant. He prepares the annual 
jamdiandl or statement showing the occupant, area, rental, and 
crop of every field in his village or circle, keeps all the village 
papers and regi.sters, applications for and relinquishments of 
land, and statements showing transfers. He and the pdtel are 
responsible that every payment of revenue is duly written up in 
the receipt-book which every registered occupant of land holds. 
Pdtels and patwdris are remunerated by a fixed percentage of 
the land revenue, forest dues, and town fund taxes collected by 
them. The work of the pafioaris is immediately supervised by 
munsarims, of whom two or more are attached to each taluk. 
Munsarims will probably soon be replaced by circle inspectors 
under the supervi.sion of District inspectors. 

BerSr has no local legislature, and Acts of the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Council do not apply proprio vigore to the province, 
which is not legally a part of British India. They are, however, 
generally made applicable to it by executive order of the 
Governor-General-in-Council, and the same authority makes 
local laws and rules for the province. The Resident at 
Hyderabad was formerly, and the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces is now, empowered to make subsidiary rules 
under certain Acts and laws. Owing to the extensive applica¬ 
tion of Acts of the Legislative Council to the province, the 
administration of civil and criminal justice is in all respects 
similar to the administration of justice in a non-regulation 
Province of British India. The chief local laws passed since 
1880 have been the Rural Boards Law (1885), the Municipal 
Law (1886), the Land Revenue Code (1896), the Excise Law 
(1897), the Berar Courts Law, and the Berar Small Cause Courts 
Law (1905). 

In 1905, after the transfer of Berar to the Central Provinces, 
the Berar Courts Law and the Berar Small Cause Courts Law 
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came into force; and the province is now divided, for the 
purposes of the administration of justice, into the two civil 
districts of East Berar, consisting of the revenue Districts of 
Amraotl and Yeotmal, and West Berar, consisting of the revenue 
Districts of Akola and Buldana. In each of the two civil 
districts a District Judge hears civil suits without limit as 
regards value, and is assisted by an Additional District Judge. 
Subordinate Judges, with powers to try and determine suits of 
which the value does not exceed Rs. 5,000, hold their courts at 
Amraoti, MorsI, Ellichpur, Daryapur, and Yeotmal in East 
Berar, and at Akola, Basim, Khamgaon, and Buldana in West 
Berar; and Munsifs, with power to try and determine suits of 
which the value does not exceed Rs. 500, sit at Amraoti, MorsT, 
Ellichpur (where there are two), Yeotmal, and Darwha in East 
Berar, and at Akola, Basim, Malkapur, and Mehkarin West Berar. 

Appeals from the decrees of subordinate courts lie to the 
District and Additional District Judges; and appeals from the 
District courts lie to the court of the Additional Judicial 
Commissioner in Nagpur, which is the Provincial High Court. 

Appeals from this court, when allowed by law, lie to the Privy 
Council. 

Courts of Small Causes, with power to try suits of a civil 
nature not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value and cognizable by such 
courts, are established at Amraoti in East Berir and at Akola 
and Khamgaon in West Berar. 

The limits of the two Sessions divisions coincide with those Criminal 
of the civil districts, in which the District and Additional 
District Judges exercise the powers of Sessions Judges. 
Sessions are held in alternate months at Amraoti and Yeotmal 
in East Berar, and at Akola and Buldana in West Berar. 
Deputy-Commissioners as District Magistrates are empowered 
under section 30 of the Code of Criminal Procedure to try as 
magistrates all offences not punishable with death, but they 
exercise this power only in exceptional circumstances. Subdivi- 
sional magistrates, with power to hear appeals from convictions 
by magistrates of the second and third classes and to call for 
records, are stationed at Ellichpur, Basim, and Khamgaon. 

Appeals lie from the Courts of Session to the Additional 
Judicial Commissioner at Nagpur, by whom also all sentences 
of death must be confirmed. Original and appellate juris¬ 
diction over European British subjects in Berar is exercised by 
the High Court at Bombay. 

The number of criminal cases brought to trial varies but 
slightly from year to year; but in years of scarcity a great 
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increase is always noticed in the number of serious offences 
against property, accompanied by a corresponding decrease in 
petty cases of assault, trespass, and the like. At such times a 
marked decrease occurs in civil litigation, followed, on the 
return of prosperity, by an abnormal increase, especially in 
suits affecting real property. 

The Registration department is controlled by the Inspector- 
General of Registration. In each District a District registrar 
is appointed, usually an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, to whom 
sub-registrars of circles, who are the actual registering officers 
in all ordinary cases, are subordinate. The average number of 
registration offices during the decennial periods ending 1890 
and 1900 was 59 and 66. In 1903 there were 68 offices. 
The number of documents registered in the two decennial 
periods averaged 25,500 and 34>5oo. and was 37,400 in 1901, 


Tabi.e .showing the Number of Criminal Cases brought 
TO Trial in Berar 



■ 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
convic¬ 
tions, 

Number of persons tried ;— 
(a) For offences against 
person and property . 

12,962 

15,334 

11,962 


15 

(i) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

(r) For offences against 
special and local laws. 

1.27."! 

5.083 

1,708 

1.713 

869 

1 . 3.671 

776 

7,256 

29 

88 

Total 

>9.317 

18,645 

26,403 

13,668 
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Table showing the Number of Civil Suits instituted 
IN Berar 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
18^. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
IQOO. 

1901. 

1903. 

Suits for money and movable 
property . , , . 

Title and other suits ♦ 

Total 

23,431 

2,361 

21.173 

3.:27 

21,141 

6,465 

14,618 

.3,920 

24.792 

24,900 

37,606 

20,538 


Finance. 


The following figures, showing, in thousands of rupees, the 
revenue collected under various heads in 1853-4, the year after 
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the Assignment of Berar, indicate the principal sources of Former 
revenue under native rule : — sources of 


Land Revenue . . 19,15 

Frontier and transit duties 1,95 
Abhari .... 90 


Sdyar, or town duties . 
Salt wells . 

Miscellaneous 


• 71 

• 19 

. 22 


About 74 per cent, of the revenue raised by or for the 
Nizam represented the assessment on the land. Other 
relatively important headings, such as transit and town duties 
and salt wells, have long since disappeared from the public 
accounts. 

Former methods of taxation were most oppressive, for the 
greater part of the province was usually leased out to bankers 
in payment of debts due to them by the Hyderabad State, and 
they levied what they could. All were not equally extortionate, 
but the uncertainty of their tenure offered no inducement to 
ameliorate the condition of the cultivator. The last of these 
great farmers had to give up his lease in 1845 ; and for the next 
eight years the khdlsa land was administered by officers of the 
Nizam’s government, whose yoke was probably no lighter than 
that of the farmers. It was customary for an officer appointed 
to any important administrative post to pay, on his appointment, 
a large donation, which he recovered from his charge. The 
people had scarcely recovered from these imposts, when the 
tdlukdars got wind of the Assignment to the British, and 
promptly raised the land revenue demand, in order that they 
might carry off as much as possible. So much had Berar 
suffered that, when it was ‘ assigned,’ the revenues of this rich 
province were estimated, by a government which certainly had 
no temptation to underestimate them, at little more than 30 
lakhs, while the actual collections in 1853-4 fell short of aff 
lakhs. In 1860-1 they had risen to 40 and in 1869-70 to 
83^ lakhs. 

The Provincial contract system was introduced in 1880, the Provincial 
Resident’s expenditure under the heads ‘ Civil,’ and ‘ Public 
Works, including Railways,’ being limited to 54 per cent, of the tuations, 
gross revenue. From the year 1882-3 the percentage was 
reduced to 52, and again in 1887-8 to 50, which rate, although 
fixed for five years, was found to be insufficient, and was raised 
to 51 in 1889-90. The percentage was again reduced to 50 
for the quinquennium which ended in 1896-7, and this 
arrangement continued until the lease of Berar to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1903. 

The following figures show, in lakhs of rupees, the principal 
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Growth of variations in land revenue collections since the Assignment, 
revenue. ytaxs selected being those in which the variation has been 

most marked:— 

1853-4 ■ ■ • 19 I 1875-6 ... 67 

1S72-3 . . . 53 I >902-3 • • -744 

Collections in 1901-2 amounted to more than lakhs, 
but this total included many arrears. The remarkably rapid 
increase in the course of the twenty years which followed the 
Assignment is attributable rather to the extension of cultivation 
than to enhancement of the demand. Excise revenue has 

Principal Sources of Provincial Revenue in Berar 


(la thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten 
years ending 
March 31, 1890. 

Average for ten 
year.s ending 
March 31, igoo. 

Year ending 
March 31, 1901. 

Year 
ending 
March 
3 *t » 904 - 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Pfov'inciai, and 
Local). 

Amoont credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

05,-^ 

§ 9-2 3 

S-S-sJ 

0 « 0 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Total amount 
raised (Imjierial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Land revenue . 

63>98 

63,98 

64,2.'; 

64,21 

80,17 

80,13 

78,30 

Opium . 

>,85 


1,60 

1,60 

1.6° 

'.Jto 


Stamps , 

6,60 

6,60 

8,31 

8,31 

6.74 

6,74 

8,48 

Excise . 

>3.45 

> 3.45 

>.3.78 

>3,78 

9 . 8 ,s 

9,85 

> 9,94 

Provincial rates 

4.73 

,,, 

5.87 


6,37 


6,47 

Customs , 


. . 

7 

7 

>6 

15 

>7 

Assessed taxes. 


.. . 

60 


89 


1,42 

Forest 

3,30 

3,30 

4.72 

4.72 

3.03 

3,03 

6,07 

Registration . 

.56 

56 

84 

84 

81 

81 

97 

Other sources . 

3,80 

2.59 

4.79 

3.45 

4,68 

3,27 

5,21 

Total 

97.27 

92.3.3 

1,04.92 

96,98 

>,i 4->9 

1.05,50 

1,27,03 


similarly increased, but more gradually and less continuously. 
It reached nearly 17 lakhs in 1891-2, but declined from that 
year onwards owing to the abolition, in the more populous 
parts of the province, of the out-still system and the introduction 
of a more elaborate system of excise administration. The dis¬ 
appearance of some heads of revenue from the public accounts 
has already been mentioned. Their loss has been much more 
than counterbalanced by the revenue raised from sources un¬ 
tapped under the former rule. Stamps were introduced in 1857, 
and by 1869-70 realized 4-6 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income 
from this head amounted to 8 lakhs. Forests are another 
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source from which former rulers drew no revenue; but the 
control and administration of the forests was undertaken shortly 
after the Assignment, and forest revenue, which in 1869-70 
was less than 2 lakhs of rupees, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 
6,12,527. Registration was first introduced in 1877-8. The 
discovery of new sources of revenue has been accompanied by 
the opening of new channels of expenditure. Education was 


Principal Heads of Provincial Expenditure in Bekar 

(In thousands of rupees) 


Average 
for ten 
years 
ending^ 
March 31, 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1901. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1904. 

42,92 

41,18 

- 26,58 


*5.27 

17,49 

18,08 

26,82 

2,41 

2,97 

3,27 

1,96 

3 ,M 

4,31 

5.27 

3,80 

Mi 

5,93 

6,.30 

5,57 

1,82 

2,93 

2,96 

2,55 


hio 

2,09 

2,72 

22 

3 ° 

23 

23 

4,90 

7 ..3 7 

7,92 

2,57 


4,04 

80,39 

... 

10,7c 

9,29 

4,68 

6,09 

1,84 

2.51 

1,76 

25,65 

31,32 

38,02 

39,22 


78,.34 

95,96 

2,70,97 

66,96 

41,18 

- 16,58 

- 77,60 



Opening balance . 

Charges in respect of collection 
(principally land revenue 
and fore.st) 

Salaries and expenses of civil 
departments— 

(a) General administra¬ 
tion 

(i) Law and justice 
(c) Police 
{d) Education 
(e) Medical . 
if) Other heads* . 

Pensions t and miscellaneous 
civil charges J . 

Famine relief 

Irrigation 

Public works 

Other charges and adjust¬ 
ments .... 

Expenditure on account of the 
Hyderabad Contingent 

Total expetiditure 

Closing balance 


ini-iuaes tne neaus tcclesiastical ’ and 'Sccentilic and other Minor 1 
t Incluiles also the head ‘ Assignments and Compensations ’ 
t Includes the heads ‘ Stationery and Printing’ and ‘ Miscellaneous.' 


opart inents.’ 


not provided by the state till 1862, and ten years later the 
expenditure amounted to less than 2^ lakhs. In 1903-4 it was 
more than 5 lakhs. Medical relief was also unknown under 
native rule. In 1870-1 little more than a lakh was spent under 
this head. Rather more than lakhs is now spent annually; 
but in 1900-1, the year after a severe famine, the expenditure was 
2 J lakhs. The expenditure on public works increased steadily 
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Until 1892-3, when it reached nearly 15 lakhs. Since that 
time more rigid economy has been practised, and the expen¬ 
diture has gradually declined. 

A distinctive feature of Berar finance before the lease was 
the heavy military expenditure, which was necessarily an im¬ 
portant item, for the province was specially assigned for the 
maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent, a force which con¬ 
sisted of four regiments of cavalry, four batteries of artillery, 
and six regiments of infantry. Statistics of this expenditure will 
be found on p. 49. They show, as might be expected, a steady 
and progressive increase, due to the necessity of maintaining 
the standard of efficiency attained by the regular Indian army. 

Berar has been settled on tlie Bombay ryotwari system, 
under which each field forms a holding for which the occupier 
engages separately with Government. The whole province, 
with the exception of the Melghat and some uncultivated tracts 
in Yeotmal and Akola Districts, was measured, classified, and 
assessed, field by field, by the close of 1878. The settlements, 
which were for a term of thirty years, commenced to expire in 
1891. Revision operations have now been completed for the 
whole province except ^ataluhol Kelapur, Yeotmal, and Wun 
in Yeotmal District, where the work did not commence till 1904. 

The holder of a field or 'survey number’ is called the regis¬ 
tered occupant or khdieddr, and he holds on condition of pay¬ 
ing the assessment and other dues. Failure to pay these dues 
renders him liable to forfeit the right of occupancy and all 
rights connected with it, such as those over trees and buildings 
on the land. Land thus forfeited reverts to Government, and 
the right of occupancy is put up to sale by auction after due 
notice. No occupant is bound to hold his land for more than 
a single year. He may, on giving due notice, relinquish it, or 
he may dispose of the occupancy right by sale or otherwise to 
another; but he is responsible for the revenue of the year in 
which he relinquishes or transfers hi.s right. An occupant may, 
if he chooses, retain his occupancy right for ever, subject to the 
payment of the assessment and dues, which are liable to revision 
once every thirty years. He may also sublet his holding, but 
only by private arrangement, which finds no place in the revenue 
records. 

This description applies to the ryotwdri tenure, which is the 
ordinary tenure of Berar. The extraordinary tenures •dx&jdgir, 
indm, ijdra, and pdlampat. The term jdgtr means any rent-free 
holding of one or more villages. Nearly all the jdgirs in Berar 
have been granted either by the Delhi emperors or by the 
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Nizams, one or two only by the Peshwas. The term inam is 
applied to fields as jdgir \^ to villages. Indms have been granted 
for charitable objects, for service in villages, offices, or in temples, 
and sometimes as purely personal favours. Pdlampat tenure 
is similar to tenure in jdgtr, but the holding i.s not entirely free ; 
a fixed proportion of the rent is paid to Government. Desh- 
mukhs and deshpdndyas in Wtin District hold a few pdlampat 
villages under ancient grants. 

The ijdraddr is the lessee of an integral vt^aste village, holding Ijat-addrs. 
under a lease from Government, which may be for any term 
not extending beyond the next settlement of the taluk in which 
the village is situated. For the first three years no rent is paid. 

In the fourth year either one-fifth or one-tenth of the full assess¬ 
ment has to be paid; in the fifth year the rent is doubled, in 
the sixth trebled, and so on, until the full assessment is reached. 

The object of the lease being to encourage the breabing-up of 
the land for cultivation, tracts containing valuable timber are 
excluded, and quarrying or mining is prohibited; but special 
arrangements are made in the lessees’ favour in the case of an 
excess of uncultivable land, and special rules are laid down with 
regard to grazing. During the currency of the lease the ijdra¬ 
ddr is paid and patwdri of the village ; and at its expiry, wlien 
the village is liable to be surveyed and to have its assessment 
revised, the offices of pdkl and pahvdri are offered to him, and 
he is registered as the occupant of all land then actually occu¬ 
pied by him. Such are the rules of 1880, which are now in 
force. Under the former rules of 1865 the term of the lease was 
limited to thirty years ; and the lessee had the option, on the 
termination of his lease, of constituting the village his property 
in perpetuity, subject to the ])ayment annually to Government 
of one half of a fair assessment, liable to revision every thirty 
years, upon the whole of the cultivated and cultivable area. 

In 1901 the number of villages held under each class of tenure Relative 
was as follows : ryoiwdri, 6,r33 -Jdgir, 211; ijdra, 449 ; pdlam- 
pat, 16. Of the total assessment of villages amounting tenures, 

to 70-6 lakhs, land assessed at Rs. 75,500 was occupied by 
indmddrs. 

Persons holding by cultivation occujtancy may be thus 
classified :— 

(d) Registered occupants holding direct from Government, 
the fields being registered in their names; 

(h) Persons possessing interests similar in kind to that of 
registered occupants; and 

(f) Tenants. 
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The position of the registered occupant has already been de¬ 
scribed. Those who possess an interest similar to his are co¬ 
sharers and co-occupants. A co-sharer is a partner in a whole 
field, cultivating jointly with the occupant on the co-operative 
system ; a co-occupant occupies and cultivates a specific portion 
of a field. Co-sharcrs and co-occupants may have co-sharcrs 
and co-occupants claiming under them and not directly from 
the registered occupant. There are two exceptional varieties 
of co-sharers : one who obtains a share in the profits by personal 
labour in the field, and one who obtains a share by supplying 
bullocks. The latter variety of sub-tenure is rare. 

The land revenue of Bcriir in 1903-4 was 85 lakhs. It is 
estimated that, when the enhanced assessment of the taluks of 
Murtazapur, Amraoti, Morsi, Basim, Mangrul, Ellichpur, Dar- 
wha, and Pusad—the levy of which has been postponed in order 
to allow time to recover from the effects of the famine of 1899- 
1900—is ultimately realized, the land revenue of the province 
will amount to 99 lakhs. 

liasis of The unit of calculation in the land revenue assessment is, as 
reveiuj^ has been explained, the field or ‘ survey number,’ but when a 
assessment, idluk is to be assessed it is divided into groups of villages, 
classified according to the productiveness of soil and such ad¬ 
ventitious advantages as means of communication and proximity 
to markets or railways. A maximum rate per acre is fixed for 
each group of villages, and in assessing single fields the fertility 
of the soil of each is considered. Soils are divided into three 
cla.s.se.s, for each of which a maximum assessment per acre is 
fixed. In determining the assessment the depth of the soil, 
and any defects, .such as the presence of sand, of limestone 
nodules, or of a flow of water over any portion of the field, are 
considered. 

I'he land revenue demand in the reign of Akbar amounted 
to lakhs, and fell in the reign of Shah Jahan to 137^ lakhs. 
The famine of 1630-1 may account for the decrease, but it is 
probable that it was partly due to an equitable assessment 
based on Malik Ambar’s settlement of 1612 and to the re¬ 
linquishment of paper claims against Gond chieftains. These 
figures are, however, of little use for comparison with those of 
the present day, for Berar was, in the days of Akbar and Shah 
Jahan, approximately twice as large as the present province. 
Moreover, we have no means of estimating the population of 
the province in Mughal times, or the area of the land actually 
under cultivation. All, therefore, that can be probably asserted 
is that the mean between the figures for the two reigns is 
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approximately double the present assessment of Berar, so that, 
taking gross area alone into consideration, the Mughal cash 
assessment was about equal to the British cash assessment, 
notwithstanding the rise in the money value of agricultural 
produce. No margin remains to counterbalance the hardships 
entailed by former methods of collection. We know that in 
other parts of the empire, near the capital city and immediate!) 
under the eye of Todar Mai, who perfected Akbar’s land 
revenue system, the rapacity of the karoris or collectors 
brought upon them cruel punishments. It is not likely that 
provinces at a distance from the capital, often the seat of war, 
and overrun by troops, fared any better. The miserable 
condition of the province in the days of the later Mughal 
emperors, and during and after the Maratha and Pindari Wars, 
has been described. During the period which elapsed between 
the overthrow of the Pindaris and the Assignment of Berar to 
the East India Company, nobody but the revenue collectors 
and the ryots knew the rates at which land revenue was actually 
levied, for the province was lea.sed out to farmers, who with 
perhaps a single exception squeezed as much as they could 
out of it. 

I’he number of holdings in ryotwdri villages in Berar in Incidence, 
rpoi was 392,123, the corresponding assessment being 67-8 
lakhs, so that the incidence per occupant was very nearly 
Rs. 17-5- It is estimated that the land revenue demand 
amounts to 7 per cent, of the gross produce. This being so, it 
is obvious that the assessment has no bearing whatever on the 
ability of the people to withstand* famine, for in a prosperous 
year the cultivator would not feel a deduction of 7 per cent, 
from his gross produce. When crops failed completely—a 
phenomenon of very rare occurrence—he might be able to 
meet the demand from savings ; but should he be unable to do 
this the demand would be postponed for a year at least, so that 
in the year following the failure of crops he would be able to 
pay 14 per cent, of the gross produce without hardship. 

The principle observed in .suspending and remitting land Suspen- 
revenue in times of .scarcity is that nobody should be com- 

. , ^ remissions 

pelled to borrow in order to meet the demand. Tahslldars 
are required to prepare lists of all landholders known to be 
able to meet the demand, and to recover it by the ordinary 
procedure. It is ordinarily assumed that recent purchasers, 
mortgagees in possession, occupants other than agriculturists, 
and occupants of fields which have yielded half of a normal 
crop are able to pay. The Deputy-Commissioner is empowered 
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to suspend collections of land revenue due from persons who, 
by reason of their known inability to pay, have not been 
entered in the iaksilddr’s list. When the prospect.s of the next 
kharif crop can be estimated with some degree of accuracy, 
the Deputy-Commissioner submits to the Commissioner his 
proposals regarding the collection of arrears. Remissions of 
land revenue are few because, owing to the light assessment, 
they are generally unnecessary. 

The cultivation of the poppy has not been allowed in Berar 
for many years, all opium required for local consumption being 
imported from either Indore or Bombay. The right to sell 
opium, whether wholesale or retail, is sold annually by auction. 
Wholesale vendors receive licences to import opium, which 
is stored by them at sub-treasuries or authorized storerooms, 
and may be sold to none but licensed retail vendors. The 
latter receive licences authorizing them to open shops in 
localities approved by the Deputy-Commissioner for the sale of 
opium to the general public, and in certain circumstances are 
permitted to import opium. 

The following statement shows the net revenue realized from 
opium since i88i:— 

Rs. 

Average! 'S'*‘*90 .... 2,9,7,000 

( 1891-1900 .... 3,00,000 

*y°.T4.4,17,000 

The figures for iSSr-yo and 1891-1900 do not accurately 
represent the revenue derived from opium alone, for until 

1893- 4 right to sell hemp drugs was included in the opium 

licences, and separate figures are not available. 

The cultivation of the hemp plant in Berar has hitherto been 
prohibited ■, and hemp drugs, i.e. gdnja and bhang, are im¬ 
ported by licensed vendors from the Government warehouse at 
Khandwa under conditions similar to those which govern the 
importation of opium. Figures showing the revenue realized 
from hemp drugs alone are not available for years before 

1894- 5 ; but the average revenue for the six years ending 
1899-1900 was Rs. 23,500, the actual revenue for 1903-4 
being Rs. 51,000. 

The manufacture and supply of country liquor {rnahud spirit) 
is regulated by two distinct systems. That known locally as 
the Madras contract distillery system prevails in the Districts 
of Amraoti, Ellichpur, and Akola, and in the Malkapur taluk 
of Buldana District. These areas are supplied by two distil¬ 
leries : one at Ellichpur, which supplies Amraoti and Ellichpur 
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Districts, and the other at Akola, which supplies the other 
areas. In all other parts of Berar the out-still system prevailed 
till recently, the right to manufacture and sell country liquor 
in approved localities being sold annually by auction. From 
April I, 1905, the distillery system was introduced. 

The annual net revenue derived from country spirits rose Country 
from an average of 10-5 lakhs between 1881 and 1890 to an 
average of ii lakhs in the next decade. The revenue declined 
almost continuously from 1893-4, the decrease being attribu¬ 
table to the introduction of the contract distillery system, and 
in later years to famine. But since 1901 there has been a 
great improvement in the revenue from this source. In 1903-4 
the receipts amounted to 20 lakhs. 

The revenue derived from imported liquors is trifling. 

For the seven years preceding 1901 the receipts averaged 
only Rs. 1,947. 

Each District treasury is a local d^pdt for the sale of stamps, Stamps, 
and every /d/ui treasury is a branch dep6t. The treasurers or 
potddrs are ex-officio vendors of stamps. Besides the ex-officio 
vendors there are licensed vendors, including sub-postmasters, 
who are respectable men appointed by the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner, and receive discount according to the nature and value 
of the stamps sold and the place of sale. 

The following table shows the net revenue from judicial and 
non-judicial stamps for the last twenty years:— 



Average, 
1881 90. 

Averag<^» 

1891-1900. 

IQOt, 

1903. 

Judicial stamps 
Non-judicial stamps 

Rs. 

3,73,000 

2 » 55 iOOo 

Rs. 

4,69,000 
3,1 2,000 

Rs. 

3,70,000 

3,60,000 

Rs. 

4,73,000 

3,32,000 


Increases in the sale of hundi and receipt stamps are 
favourable signs, being usually attributable to briskness of trade, 
following a good cotton crop. Bad seasons have a marked 
effect on the .sale of judicial stamps for two reasons; namely, 
that the people cannot afford to go to law, and that the prospect 
of recovering anything, even if a suit be successful, is poor. 
Similarly, by affecting trade, they cause a decrease in the sales 
of general stamps, though this effect is largely counteracted by 
the necessity for borrowing. Plague in Bombay has had a 
detrimental effect on trade, and consequently on the sale of 
general stamps in Berar. 

During the period of the Assignment income-tax was not 
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levied in the province, except from officers of the administration. 
It has been introduced since the lease. 

The Berar Rural Boards Law (1885) was the enactment 
which introduced local self-government into the province; but 
rhe first elections for taluk boards did not take place till late 
in 1888 and early in 1889. The District of Wun was at first 
excluded from the operation of the law, which was only 
extended to it in 1892, and the Melghat taluk has always been 
unrepresented. 

The newly constituted District boards commenced their work 
in 1890; and although the law, the rules made, and the system 
of accounts laid down were not at first clearly understood, the 
working of the newly formed bodies has been on the whole 
satisfactory, and the members have di.splayed some interest in 
their duties. 

There are now twenty-one taluk boards, one for each taluk 
outside the Melghat, and six* District boards. The latter were 
composed in 1901 of 152 members, of whom 122 were elected. 
The taluk boards had 373 members, of whom 243 were elected. 
The functions of District boards arc those mentioned in Vol. IV, 
chapter ix, of the Imperial Gazetteer ; and their principal duties 
are in connexion with road.s, schools, dispensaries, resthouses, 
and water-supply. 'I’he taluk bo.ards form, in practice, the 
electorate for the District boards ; and they constitute the 
local agencies for the carrying out of District board works, 
and for representing to the District boards the needs of 
their taluks. 

Speaking generally, it cannet be said that the principles of 
local self-government have made much headway. The per 
centage of actual voters to those entitled to vote is usually 
about 8 or 9, and sometimes as low as 3 or 4. Nine candidates 
out of ten would probably think it a greater honour to be 
appointed by Government to the membership of a board than 
to be elected. 

Municipal administration was introduced into the towns of 
Amraotl, Akola, Ellichpur, Basim, Yeotmal, and Khamgaon in 
1869, under special rules for the working of municipal commit¬ 
tees drawn up under section 10 of Act XV of 1867. The 
committees were composed of both official and non-official 
members, the latter being in some committees nominated by 
the Resident and in others elected by the ratepayers. The 
elective principle was afterwards abandoned. The small town 
of Yeotmal could not maintain a municipality, and the 

‘ Reduced to four in 190J. 
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committee there soon ceased to exist. In i88i Shegaon in 
Akola District was added to the list of municipal towns. 
In 1883 a conference was held to consider the best means 
of extending municipal self-government in Berar, and munici¬ 
palities were invited to submit propo,sals. The next reform 
was the application to Berar of Punjab Act IV of 1873, and in 
1884 Akot, in Akola District, was made a municipal town. 
The Berar Municipal Law was passed in 1886, but did not 
come into full force till 1889-90. Since then election.s have 
been regularly held under that law. 


Income and Expenditure of District Boards in Berar 



Averajjft for 
ten years 
1891-2 to 
igtMi-l. 

I9OI-3, 

1903-4. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Income from — 


3.596 



Land revenue .... 


2,72.5 


Provincial rates 


3.33..S76 

3,19,646 

3,40,1” 

Interest . 


3'7 

35.664 


Education .... 


47.461 

37,502 

Medical. 


16 

... 

245 

Scientific, &c. 


3 . 2 . 5 ° 

1,905 

2,100 

I >26,531 

Miscellaneoius 


06,102 

i.. 33,148 

Public works .... 


6.,585 

6 ,'34 

I4,lOo 

Pounds . 


10,602 

6,466 

> 3,”7 

Ferries. 


862 

2,170 

2,153 

Total income , 


5 . ”'.547 

5,04,858 

5,35.928 

Expenditure on — 





Refunds . . . s . 


42 



Land revenue .... 


660 



General administration . 


38.355 

40,282 

1,90,880 

41,013 

Kducation .... 


1,92,148 

1,25.190 

Medical. 


9.621 

14,028 

22,546 

Scientific, &c. 


10,363 

8,779 

16,589 

Miscellaneous 


51.472 

52,368 

48,972 

Public works .... 


2.87,342 

1,99,162 

2,69,950 

Total expenditure 


5,90,003 

6 , 05,499 

6,24,259 


There were, in 1904, twelve municipalities in Berar. The 
committees of these municipalities consisted of 173 members, 
of whom 81 were elected; 54 were officials and 119 non¬ 
officials ; 28 of the members were Europeans. The attention 
of municipalities has been mainly devoted to surface drainage 
and general improvement of sanitation, the upkeep of roads, 
education, and public health. The resources of most of the 
municipalities in Berar were severely strained by the famine of 
1899-1900, and assistance by means of grants from Provincial 
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revenues was found necessary. The municipalities generally 
have shown some remissness in the collection of arrears of 
taxation. The financial condition of all places, except Akola, 
Khamgaon, and the Amraoti civil station, is now satisfactory, 
and in these three an increase of taxation is possible. 

Electoral privileges are not highly valued. When the 
elective principle was first introduced, it was believed that the 
apathy of the electorate was due to ignorance, and that as the 
privilege.s of self-government came to be understood they 
would be appreciated. These anticipations have not been 
realized. The proportion of actual voters to the whole body of 
the electorate varies mucli at different times and in different 
municipalities, but a study of the figures for the period from 
1889-90 to 1900-1 can only lead to the conclusion that 
interest in municipal self-government has declined and is 
declining. 


Income and Expenditure of Municipalities in Bekar 



Average 
for ten years 
1891-1900. 

IQOI. 

1903-4. 

Income from — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Tax oil houses and lands . 

6,.189 

3 . 6,377 

37,040 

Other taxes .... 

57.516 

64,099 

97..542 

Renta ..... 

16,390 

13,766* 

15,036 

29,472 

Loans. 

31,000 


Other sonreesf .... 

J,78.K82 

2,1.3,519 

2.32.847 

Total income 

4 , 7 . 8.003 

3,59,031 

2,86,901 

Expendiltire on — 

Administration .and collection of 
taxes ..... 

iS ,399 

34,879 

24,076 

Public safety .... 

9,399 

9 ,'49 

10,310 

Water-supply and drainage— 

{a) Capital.... 

26,017 

2,752 

20,527 

(//) M.iintenance , 

25,116 

16,392 

18,072 

Conservancy i . 

6i,2ri 

8,081 

66,976 

7 . 3 , 7 “ 

Hospitals and disi.>ensaries 

8,810 

6,499 

Public works .... 

28,725 

1,37,170 

3',.394 

41,376 

Education .... 

24,491 

39 ,oS .5 

Other heads .... 

1,93,168 

2,06,440 

54,123 

Total expenditure 

3,94.607 

.3,11,653 

2,80,088 


* Figures for three ^pars, 1893, .1894. .iQOt>. 

+ ‘ Other sources ’ inclu<Jes income irom poundSj hackney carriagffts, sale-proceeds 
of lands and produce of lands, conservancy receipts other than taxes and rates, fees 
from institutions, markets, slaughter-houses, ^c., interebt on investments, grants and 
contributions, and recoveries on account of stirvices. 

J Including road-cleaning and watering and latrines. 

Public The province is divided into two Public Works divisions, 
works, each under the charge of an Executive Engineer. The East 
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Berar division consists of the Districts of Amraotl and Yeotnial, Organizn- 
and the West Berar division of the Districts of Akola and 
Buldana. These two divisions are controlled by a Super¬ 
intending Engineer, who was formerly also Secretary in the 
Public Works department to the Resident at Hyderabad, and 
had his head-quarters at Bolarum ; but since Berar has been 
transferred to the administration of the Central Provinces the 
head-quarters of the Superintending Engineer have been moved 
to Nagpur. 

The department carries out all Provincial public works and 
repairs, and also original works dcbitable to incorporated Local 
funds costing over Rs. i,ooo. District boards carry out in¬ 
corporated I-ocal fund public works costing Rs. i,ooo and less, 
and all repairs in works other than Provincial public works. 

The sum available for expenditure during the ten years Working, 
ending 1891-2 averaged ir-i lakhs, and for the next decade 
14-6 lakhs. The normal expenditure was less in the latter than 
in the former period, but the large expenditure of 60 lakhs 
necessitated by the famine of 1899-1900 led to the increase 
in total expenditure during the latter decade. The expendi¬ 
ture on civil works in 1901-2 and 1903-4 was 7-1 lakhs and 
6'5 lakhs respectively. 

Berar contains no notable public works ; but it is very well 
provided with roads, and communications are the principal 
item of expenditure. Civil buildings, such as court-houses, 
schools, dispensaries, police stations, &c., come next in im¬ 
portance to, but far behind, communications. No large 
schemes of municipal drainage have been taken in hand. 

A drainage project for Amraotl, the cost of which is estimated 
at nearly 5 lakhs, was prepared in 1891-2, but has not been 
begun owing to want of fund.s. The town and civil station of 
Amraotl, and the towns of Akola, Khamgaon, and Buldana 
each have a system of artificial water-supply which, though 
ordinarily good, cannot withstand a long drought. 

The number of soldiers stationed within the province on Army. 
June I, 1903, was 6zg, nearly all of whom belonged to the 
Native army. Berar lies partly within the Mhow' division of 
the Southern Command and partly within the independent 
Secunderabad division. The only military station, Ellichpur 
(since vacated), was in the latter. The Berar Volunteer Rifles, 
who numbered 125 in 1903, have their head-quarters company 
at Amraotl, and a second company at Akola. 

Soon after the Assignment steps were taken to organize a Police 
regular police force for ttie province. In 1870 this consisted jaiL. 
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of 2,613 officers and men, or one policeman to every 6-77 
square miles of country and to every 849 of the population. 
Since then the increase has been trifling, and has failed to keep 
pace with the increase of population. The number of officers 
and men in 1903 was 2,900, giving one policeman to every 6-i 
Square miles of country and to every 949 inhabitants. There 
are no rural police. 

The force is recruited principally in the province, and the 
sanction of the Inspector-General of Police is necessary for the 
enlistment of men who are not natives of Berar or the Deccan. 
The enlistment of Gurkha.s, Sikhs, and frontier Pathans is 
prohibited ; and the authorized proportions of various classes 
in the police are 40 per cent. Musalmans, 20 per cent. Hindus 
of Hindustan, and 40 per cent. Hindus of the Deccan and 
other classes. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
Hindus, it is sometimes necessary to enlist Musalmans in 
excess of the fixed proportion. 

The newly enli.sted policeman is trained in each District in 
a school, where reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, drill, 
and the laws and departmental rules which apply to the duties of 
the police are taught. P’our standards of examination have 
been framed for non-gazetted officers and constables, and pro¬ 
motion is chiefly regulated by the results of these examinations. 
Service in the police cannot be said to be popular among 
educated natives. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Supe^'vising Staff. 
District and Assistant Super¬ 
intendent 

Inspectors . , . . 

Subordinate Staff. 

Chief constaldes 

Head constables 

Constables . , . . 

8 

18 

1 5 °' 

2,134 

8 

19 

526 j 
2,323 

8 

19 

I '3 
4.30 
2,330 

8 

19 

113 

4.30 

2,330 

Total 

2 ,66 i 

2,876 

2,900 

2,900 


No special measures have been taken of late years to im¬ 
prove the status and character of the police force. The prin¬ 
cipal measure adopted for the repression of organized and 
habitual crime has been the closer supervision of BanjarS 
encampments or tdndds, which have in most cases been moved 
closer to the sites of the villages in the lands of which they 
are situated. Banjaras were formerly employed as detectives, 
but the measure was only partially successful; for they were 
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not always trustworthy, and were of no further use when their 
occupation became known to their fellows. Anthropometry 
has been abandoned as a means of identifying criminals, and 
dactylography has taken its place. The finger-print records 
have been largely increased of late years, and the police shou'd 
soon have a complete record of habitual criminals in the 
province. 

Of the District police, 56 are armed with batons only, 1,799 
with swords, and 1,018 with smooth-bore carbines. 

The following table gives statistics of cognizable crime :— 



Average for 
five years 
enoinjif 
1901. 

1903. 

1904. 

Number of cases reported 


9.318 

8,966 

Number of cases decided in the 
criminal courts . ' . . 

7:374 

7 : 3*3 

6,883 

Number of cases ending in acquittal 
or discharge .... 

64a 

409 

488 

Number of cases ending in con¬ 
viction . 

6,704 

6,858 

6,343 


The following table exhibits statistics of jails for the years Jails. 
1881, 189T, 1901, and 1904 



i8Si. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Numberof Central jails 

2 

2 

3 

9 

Number of District jails 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Number of Subsidiary 





jails (lock-ups) , 

... 



I 

Average dailyjail popu* 
lation:— 

(a) Male. 





In Central jails . 

l> 03 . 3-.‘:3 

730.88 

1,055.18 

543-40 

In other jails 

181.86 

214.85 

256.11 

»S 3 -i 3 

( 6 ) Female. 





In Central jails . 

44 - 9.3 

29.49 

35-76 

I 3 ' 3 .'; 

In other jails 

11.48 

15.06 

loio 

14.36 

Total 

1,271-80 

990.28 

i. 357-'5 

724.24 

Rate of mortality per 

1,000 

Expenditure on jail 

16 1 

II.I 

* 5-79 

i 6-57 



61,742 

maintenance . Rs. 

75 . 4*8 

61,086 

1,08,584 

Cost per prisoner Rs. 

59-4-11 

6 i~I 2 -o 

80-0-2 

8 s- 3 'I 1 

Profits on jail manir- 




19,615 

factures . . Rs. 

12,047 

ia,8oo 

17.825 

Earnings per prisoner 



16-7-0 


Rs. 

9 -J 4-3 

14-1-0 

I 2 -I 2-0 
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The railway police force consists’ of one inspector, 2 chief 
constables, 12 head constables, and 58 constables. Their range 
is the branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which 
traverses the province, and they are under the control of the 
District Superintendents of Ainraotl and Akola. 

The table on p. 60 gives the sanctioned strength in the 
various ranks of the police at different periods. 

Since the redistribution of the Districts in August, 1905, the 
jails in Berar are classified as follows : the jails at Amraoti and 
Akola are Central jails, those at Buidana and Yeotmal District 
jaihs, and tho.se at Ellichpur and Ba.sim subsidiary jails. 

The principal industries are : in the Amraoti jail, the litho¬ 
graphic printing of forms for official use, and weaving ■, and in 
the Akola jail, the manufacture of police and prison clothing, 
and weaving. Blankets are woven in both jails. In the small 
District jails coarse weaving, blanket-weaving, and oil-pressing 
are the principal industries ; and the prisoners in all jails 
provide for their own need.s by tilling the jail gardens and 
grinding their own meal. Stone-breaking is the commonest 
form of unskilled labour. Different departments of the ad¬ 
ministration take the greater part of the jail produce. Textiles, 
such as towels, dusters, tape, &c., are sold by private arrange¬ 
ment. 

Neither under Hindu nor under Muhammadan rule were 
there any schools in Berar expressly supported by the Govern¬ 
ment. Brahmans in receipt of money-grants and inams taught 
Sanskrit and Marathi, in most instances for payment; and 
schools in which the Arabic of the Koran, Persian, and Urdu 
were taught were supported by wealthy Musalmans as a work 
of merit. The profession of teaching was regarded as deroga¬ 
tory, and was compared to the herding of cattle. In 1862 a 
few Marathi and Anglo-MarathI schools were established and 
placed under District officers ; and in 1866, when there were 
35 schools with an attendance of i,88r pupils, a department of 
Public Instruction was organized under the control of a Director, 
assisted by a Deputy-Inspector for each District. Two Euro¬ 
pean Inspectors were next appointed, but after 1873 there was 
only one Inspector for the whole province. In 1903 the 
administration of Berar was transferred to the Central Provinces, 
and the supervising agency under the Director of Public 
Instruction for both areas now consists in Berar of one 
European Circle Inspector and eleven Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy-Inspectors. 

There is no college in Berar, but scholarships are tenable 
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in the Arts, Science, and Medical colleges of the Bombay University 
Presidency by candidates from the Berar high schools. The 
educational authorities in Berar are not directly concerned with 
the further education of those who proceed to these colleges. 

In 1881 nine, in 1891 fifteen, and in 1903 twenty-seven students 
from Berar matriculated, and the average annual number of 
graduates for the last fourteen years has been two. 

Secondary schools are of two classes : namely, high and Secondary 
middle schools, English being taught in both. There are seven 
standards in the curriculum of English education, the first three 
of which form the middle school course. The first English, 
which succeeds the fourth vernacular standard, includes arith¬ 
metic to the end of compound proportion, reading and writing 
the vernacular, history and geography, and elementary instruc¬ 
tion in English. These subjects, together with grammar, 
constitute the middle school course, a wider knowledge of each 
subject being of course required in each successive standard. 

The high school course begins with the fourth standard. To 
the subjects already taught elementary algebra and drawing 
are added, a classical language, Sanskrit or Persian, may be 
substituted for the vernacular, and geography and history are 
taught in English. In the fifth standard Euclid and ea.sy 
English composition are begun. The sixth standard is similar, 
but more advanced ; and the seventh is the matriculation 
standard of the Bombay University. There is a private unaided 
high and middle school at Amraoli. The proportion of boys 
undergoing .secondary instruction to the total male population 
of school-going age in 1904 was 6-05 per cent. 

There are six purely vernacular standards. In the first Primary 
standard the pupil learns reading, the writing of the alphabet, ^‘lucation. 
and elementary arithmetic ; in the third, geography; in the 
fourth, elementary hygiene and history; and in the sixth, the 
first book of Euclid and—as an optional subject—land measure¬ 
ment are added to the curriculum. 

Primary schools are under the management of municipalities 
and District boards. In addition to the cess of 3 pies per 
rupee of land revenue, the contribution of Government towards 
their maintenance consists of a grant from Provincial revenues, 
which is made over to District boards. Municipalities supply 
two-thirds of the expenditure on primary schools in towns, 
one-third being contributed from Provincial revenues. A few 
municipalities receive subsidies from District boards. The 
pay of teachers in primary schools ranges from Rs. lotoRs. 35. 

A tendency to cultivate the memory rather than the intelligence 
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of pupils is still noticeable, but it is probable that this defect 
will disappear by degree.s, now that the proportion of trained 
teachers is increasing. The proportion of boys under primary 
instruction to the total male population of school-going age in 
1904 was 17'21 per cent. 

Female education has not yet advanced beyond the primary 
stage. Thenumber of girls’ schools was 12 in 1881, 48 in 1891, 
and 47 (including 3 private institutions) in 1904 ; the propor¬ 
tion of female scholars to the female population of school-going 
age in those years was 0-14, 0-22, and i-i2 per cent. Girls’ 
schools are supported and managed by municipalities and 
District boards. The subjects taught are reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, plain needlework, knitting, and fancy 
work. Progress has been fairly satisfactory ; but the people 
in general still need to be convinced that female education is 
a good thing. A great obstacle in the way of any thorough 
teaching is the practice of withdrawing girls from school at a 
very early age, due, among Hindus, to the custom of infant 
marriage, and, among Muhammadans, to the general feeling 
that a girl who has attained the age of puberty, which may be 
fixed at about twelve, is better at home than at school. 

The training school for teachers at Akola is a useful institu¬ 
tion. It contains MarSthl and Hindustani divisions, and was 
attended in 1881 by 71 teachers, in 1891 by 91, and in 1904 
by 47. The Government industrial school at Amraotl is at 
present an unimportant institution, with an attendance of 12. 
The Alliance Mission Workshop at Akola is an industrial school 
under competent management, with an attendance of 29. 
Instruction is given in ironwork, carpentry, and other handi¬ 
crafts, and the pupils are generally well started in the world. 
In the Korku Mission school at Ellichpur, 62 pupils are taught 
masonry, painting, smiths’ work, and carpentry. 

The Convent school and the Anglican school at Amraotl 
are the only schools for Europeans and Eura.sians in the pro¬ 
vince. Both are mixed schools. In 1904 the former had on 
its rolls 17 boys and 27 girls, and the latter ii boys and 3 girls. 
The highest standard in the former was the seventh, and in the 
latter the fifth, and the two schools received monthly grants of 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 40. Boys have usually proceeded from these 
schools to others before making a start in life. 

From the table on the next page, which shows for the three 
census years 1881,1891, and 1901 the percentage of Muhamma¬ 
dan and Hindu boys attending secondaryand primary schools to 
the total male population of school-going age of each class, it 
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will be seen that in Berar Musalmans are not behind Hindus 
in appreciating the benefits t)f education :—■ 



1881. 

1891. 

1901, 

Mtisal' 

mans. 

liindus. 

Musal¬ 

mans. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

maus. 

Hindus. 

In secondary schools 
In primary schools . 

0-05 

i?.o 7 

0.08 

9-45 

1-46 

25.91 

1.36 
12.28 

1.24 

19.91 

lO'O 


These figures, however, include all classes of Hindus, the 
more backward castes among whom have hardly been touched 
by education; and it must be understood that Musalmans as 
a class are far less anxious for education than Brahmans and 
other advanced castes among Hindus. Satisfactory progress 
has, nevertheless, been made. The establishment of separate 
Hindustani schools, the existence of which dates back almost 
to the introduction of a system of education, can hardly be 
mentioned as an instance of special encouragement, for the 
Musalman has as much right to receive instruction through the 
medium of his mother tongue as the Maratha has to receive 
it through the medium of his. Musalmans are, however, en¬ 
couraged by being treated leniently in the matter of fees. The 
standards and the subjects tauglit in Hindustani schools are 
similar to those in the curriculum for Marathi schools; but 
instruction is conveyed in Urdu, and in the first standard no 
Marathi is taught. In the second and subsequent standards 
the pupil learns Marathi; but after the fourth standard he may 
proceed to the middle-school course, when he may abandon 
Marathi and take Urdu as his sole vernacular language, or he 
may complete his vernacular education by going on to the fifth 
and sixth standards. 


Educational Finance in Berar, 1903-4 



Kxpenditure on institutions maintained or 
public funds f^rom 

aided by 

Class of institutions. 

Provincial 

revenues. 

District 

and 

muoicipai 

funds. 

Pees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Secondary schools 
Primary schools 
Traininf^ and special 
schools . 

Rs. 

59,048 

25.977 

8,863 

Rs. 

181 

228,800 

1,082 

Rfs. 

17.07.3 

20,226 

295 

Rs. 

7.674 

23,708 

Rs 

83,876 

298.711 

10,240 

Total 

93,888 

230,063 

37.594 

31,282 

392,827 
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It has occasionally been necessary to open here and there Depressed 
special schools for the lowest castes, such as Mahars and 
Mangs, but the last of these schools was closed in 1902 for 
want of attendance. The need for these institutions no longer 
exists, as the prejudice which prevented low-caste boys from 
attending ordinary schools has given way to a more enlightened 
feeling. 

There are two schools in the Melghat for Korkus, among 
whom education is making fair progress, though none have yet 
passed beyond the primary stage. In 1891 only 127 Korku.s 
attended school, and in 1904 the returns show only 38 Korku 
girls at these schools. 

The following figures show the percentage of males and General 
females of school-going age under instruction in the three last 
census years;— 


! 

1 

i88i. 

1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

6‘41 

0>14 

1 

7.23 

I3<12 

r.i2 j 


Education has made considerable progress. In 1901, 8-53 
per cent, of the male and 0-31 of the female population could 
read and write. Ellichpur and Ainraoti Districts are the most 
advanced, and Wun is the most backward, in respect of educa¬ 
tion. The Brahmans are the most highly educated section of 
the indigenous population, and the Kolams, among whom not 
a single person can read or write, the most ignorant. The 
Banjaras, Andhs, and Mangs are little better than the Kolams. 

Monthly fees in primary schools range from 2 annas for Fees, 
the first two standards to 6 annas for the sixth; in middle 
schools from 8 to 12 annas; and in high schools from 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2. 

No English newspapers are published in Berar. In 1904 six News- 
Marathl papers were published, one of which had English 
columns. Their circulation is local, and they have little in¬ 
fluence. Twelve book.s, all in Marathi, were registered in 
1904. The books published in the province deal principally 
with religious and social subjects, and cannot be said to 
contain evidence of original research. 

Soon after the Assignment in 1853, steps were taken to 
provide medical aid by the establishment of hospitals and 
dispensaries, the administration of which was entrusted to 
Civil Surgeons of Districts. By 1871 there were 3 civil hos¬ 
pitals and 20 charitable dispensaries in the province. The 
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progressive increase in the number of these institutions is 
shown in the table below. In 1895 a hospital for females was 
opened at Amraoti under the auspices of the Lady Dufferin 
Fund Comnrittee. This institution has made satisfactory, 
though not rapid, progress. The average annual numbers of 
in patients, out-patients, and operations since its establishment 
have been 159, 6,069, and 153. 

Statistics of Medical Institutions and Vaccination 
IN Berar 



1881. 

1*91. 

1901. 

'903-4- 

Hospitals, (5r»r. 
Number of civil hospitals 
and dispensaries . 

36 

44 

47 

47 

Average daily number of;— 
(0) In-patients 

77'35 

JOO 

i6i.o8 

126-15 

ip) Out-patients . 

i, 437 'i 7 

1,803.97 

2,303->0 

2,056.98 

Income from ; — 

(a) Government pay¬ 
ments . . Rs. 

81,614 

82,975 

60,035 

65,31 2* 

(A) Local and municipal 
payments . Rs. 

8,064 

20 , 

20,234 

I 5 . 788 * 

(f) Fees, endowments, 
and other sources 
Ks. 

to,06a 

4,040 

4.40,5 

8,294* 

Expenditure on :— 

(n) Establishment . Rs. 

74.05S 

7<5,y59 

48,987 

52,56? 

ifi) Medicines, diet, 

buildings, &c. Rs. 

18,564 

^ 2 , 4^5 

27.213 

28,274 

Vaccination. 

Population among whom 
vaccination was carried 
on. 

», 67».673 

2,897,040 

2,897,040 

2,7 54.0'6 

Numberofswccessrul opera¬ 
tions .... 

81,000 

102,596 

86,483 

100,751 

Ratio per i,ooo of popula¬ 
tion . . , . 

30.8 

36 

299 

36-58 

Total expenditure on vac¬ 
cination. . . Rs. 

17,102 

16,660 

17,626 

'^>325 

Cost per successful case Rs. 


0-2-7 

0-3-3 

0-2-0 


• These figures are for the calendar year 190J. Information for the official year 
1903-4 ia not available. 


No lunatic asylum has been established in the province, and 
lunatics for whose custody it is necessary to provide are sent 
to the asylum at Nagpur. The principal causes of insanity are 
said to be the abuse of alcohol and narcotic drugs, enforced 
widowhood among Hindus and the zandna system among 
Musalmans, physical ailments, and pecuniary losses. 

There was no indigenous method of inoculation in Berar 
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before the introduction of vaccination by the British Govern- Vaccina- 
ment, and it seems that vaccination was at first regarded, if 
not with disfavour, at least as an innovation of doubtful 
utility. This feeling has been gradually removed. 

The pice-packct system of selling quinine through the agency 
of the Post Office was introduced in January, 1895, in which 
year 1,337 packets were .sold. In 1896 the aid of the Forest 
department was enlisted. In 1904 the total number of packets 
sold was 281,729, and it is evident that the people are awaken¬ 
ing to the value of this drug. 

Village sanitation is attended to by village officials and by Villafjo 
rural boards under the advice and encouragement of District samtaiion. 
sanitary boards and of officials on tour; but very much remains 
to be done in this direction, and it cannot be said that any 
considerable number of the people have as yet any knowledge 
of elementary sanitary principles. 

The revenue survey of BerSr was begun in 1853-4, the year Survey.s. 
of Assignment, in the Malkapur /a/uA. In 1855-6 and 1857-8 
the Balapur fd/uk was surveyed, and the survey of the taluks 
which then existed proceeded in the following order: Jalgaon 
(1857-8), Mehkar (i86o-r), Akot, Chikhll, Daryapur, and 
Murtazapur (1861-2). In the Berar revenue survey areas are 
calculated by the English acre, divided into 40 guntas^ each 
gjsnta being subdivided into 16 ‘annas.’ The chain used is 
33 feet long, and is composed of 16 links. A gunta is one 
square chain, and an ‘anna’ is one chain long by one link 
broad. Native surveyors survey ivith the chain and a cross staff, 
and a proportion of their work is checked by the survey officer. 

The original survey of the province was generally checked and 
revised between 1891 and 1901, but the survey of the Kelapur 
and Wun taluks has yet to be revised. Munsaritns, under the 
control of Deputy-Commissioners and the department of Land 
Records and Agriculture, are entrusted with the duty of 
keeping surveys up to date. Many of the patwaris go through 
a course of surveying in the Survey Training School at Akola. 

[A. C. Lyall, Berar Gazetteer (1870); The Gazetteer a/Bib\m- 
Aurangdbdd (1884); Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History 
the Dekkan (1895); Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xiii; Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. i, 
part iii; General Report of the Geological Survey of India 
(1902-5) ; Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration 
in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts (1879) J Taluk Settlement 
Reports, enumerated under District articles.] 
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Ajanta Hills (or Inhyadri).—This range, also called the 
Chandor, Satmala, or Inhyadri Hills, and Sahyadriparbat in 
Hyderabad territory, consists of a series of basalt pinnacles 
and ridges of the .same geological formation as the Western 
Ghats, from which it breaks off at right angles near Bhanvad 
in Nasik District (Bombay), and runs nearly due east, with a 
general elevation of 4,000 feet or more, for about 50 miles, to 
near Manmad, where there is a wide gap through which the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway pa.sses. From Ankai, south of 
Manmad, the range runs eastward at a lower level for about 
20 miles, widening into the small table-land of Rajapur. At 
Kasarl there is a second gap, from which the hills run north¬ 
eastwards for about 50 miles, dividing Khandesh District from 
Aurangabad, to near Ajanta. Thence they again turn eastwards 
into Berar, entering Buldana District, the southern portion of 
which they cover, and pass on into Akola and Yeotmal. 
'I'he Hyderabad Districts of Parbhani and Nizamabad are 
traversed by the southern section of the range, locally called 
Sahyadriparbat. The length of the latter is about 150 miles, 
and of the section called Ajanta about too. The range forms 
the northern wall of tlie Deccan table-land and the watershed 
between the Godavari and Tapti valleys, rising in parts of 
Berar into peaks of over 2,005 feet in height. The old routes 
followed by traders and invading armies from Gujarat and 
MalwS enter the Deccan at the Manmad and Kasarl gaps, and 
at the passes of Gaotala and Ajanta. At the last-named place, 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, are the famous Buddhist cave-temples 
of Ajanta. The range is studded with hill forts, most of 
which were taken from the Peshwa’s garrisons in 1818. d'he 
most notable points are Markinda (4,384 feet), a royal residence 
as early as a.d. 808, overlooking the road into Baglan, and 
facing the holy hill of Saptashring (4,659 feet); Raulya-Jaulya, 
twin forts taken by the Muglials in 1635 ; Dhodap, the highest 
peak in the range (4,741 feet); Tudrai (4,526 feet); Chandur, 
on the north of the Manmad gap; Ankai, to the south of the 
•same; Manikpunj, on the west side of the Kasarl gap; and 
Kanhira, overlooking the Patna or Gaotala pass. The drainage 
of the hills, which in Bombay are treeless save for a little scrub 
jungle in the hollows at their feet, feeds a number of streams 
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that flow northwards into the Girna or southwards into the 
Godavari. Beyond Bombay the hills are well wooded and 
picturesque, and abound in game. In Hyderabad they form 
the retreats of the aboriginal tribes, and in Yeotmal District 
are peopled by Gonds, Pardhans, and Kolams as well as by 
Hindus. The hills are mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari under 
the name of Sahia or Sahsa. 

GSwilgarh Hills.—Hill range in Berar, which branches off 
from the Satpura mountains, and lies between 21° 10' and 21° 
47' N. and 76° 40' and 77° 53'' E. It is named from the fort 
of GawIlgarh, which is situated on its southern .side. The 
range is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari under the name of 
Banda. It passes in a south-westerly direction through Betul, 
the Melghat or upland country of Amraoti, and the southern 
portion of Nimar, terminating at the junction of the Tapti with 
its principal tributary, the Puma. In the Melghat the crest of 
the range attains an average elevation of 3,400 feet above sea- 
level, the highest point, Bairat, being 3,989 feet. The mean 
height of the lower hills, bordering on the Tapti, is about 1,650 
feet. The range is compo.scd of Deccan trap, of the Upper 
Cretaceous or lower eocene group. The chief passes are 
Malhara on the ea.st, Deulghat on the west, and Bingara on the 
extreme west; the first two have been made practicable for 
wheeled traffic, and the same may be said of communications 
in the Melghat generally. 

PengangS.—River of Berar, having its source in the hills 
beyond Deulghat, on the western border of Buldana District, 
in 20° 31' N. and 76° 2' E. After flowing in a south-easterly 
direction through this District a.id a portion of Akola, it forms 
the southern boundary of Berar, joining the Wardha, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the province, at Jugad, in the 
south-eastern corner of Yeotmal District (19° 52'N. and 79° 
ir' E.). The course of the Penganga, from its source to the 
point where it joins the Wardha, exceeds 200 miles in length. 
Its principal tributaries are the Pus; the Arna and Aran, 
which unite before they flow into it; the Chandrabhaga; the 
Waghari, which displays on its banks a curious laminated forma¬ 
tion of Purana sandstone; and the Vaidarbha, which is the 
adjectival form of the name of the old kingdom of heroic times. 
All these tributaries flow into the Penganga from the north. 

Puma (the ancient Payoshni).—River of Berar, having its 
source in the GawIlgarh Hilts, in 21° 36' N. and 77° 36' E. 
After flowing for about 50 miles in a south-westerly direction, 
it runs in a westerly course, about midway between the 
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Gawilgarh and Balaghat Hills, draining the central valley of 
Berar. Its tributaries from the northern range of hills are the 
Bichan, the Shahnur, the Sapan, the Palor, the Chandrabhaga, 
the Mohasli, and the Bhan; and from the southern range the 
Kata Ptirna, the Miirna, the MOn, the Bordi, the Ghan, the 
Biswa (Vishvaganga), and the Nalganga. The Puma is the 
boundary between the Daryapur, Akot, and Jalgaon taluks on 
the north, and the Murtazapur, Akola, Balapur, Khamgaon, 
and Malkapur taluks on the south. It ultimately falls into the 
Tapti. 

Wardha, —River in the Central Provinces, which rises 
in the Multai plateau of Betul District, at 21° 50' N. and 
78° 24' E., about 70 miles north west of Nagpur city, and, 
flowing south and south-east, separates the Nagpur, Wardha, 
and Chanda Districts of the Central Provinces from Amraoti 
and Yeotmal of Berar and Sirpur Tandur of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. After a course of 390 miles from its source, the 
VV'ardha meets the Wainganga at SeonI in Chanda District, 
and the united stream under the name of the Pranhita flows 
on to join the Godavari. The bed of the Wardha, from its 
source to its junction with the Penganga at Jugad in the south¬ 
east comer of Yeotmal, is deep and rocky, changing from 
a swift torrent in the monsoon months to a succession of 
nearly stagnant pools in the summer. For the last hundred 
miles of its course below Chanda, it flows in a clear channel 
broken only by a barrier of rocks commencing above the 
confluence of the Wainganga and extending into the Pranhita. 
The project entertained in the years 1866-71 for rendering 
the Godavari and Wardha navigable Included the excavation 
of a channel through this expanse of rock, which w'as known 
as the Third Barrier. The scheme proved impracticable ; and 
except that timber is sometimes floated down from the Ahiri 
forests in the monsoon months, no use is now made of the river 
for navigation. The area drained by the Wardha includes 
Wardha District, with parts of Nagpur and Chanda in the 
Central Provinces, and the eastern and southern portion of 
BerSr. The principal tributaries of the Wardha are the Wunna 
and Erai from the east, and the Bembla and Penganga, which 
drain the southern and eastern portions of the plain of Berar. 
The banks of the river are in several places picturesquely 
crowned by small temples and tombs, and numerous ruined 
forts in the background recall the wild period of Maratha wars 
and Pindari raids. Kundalpur (Dewalwara) on the Berar bank 
opposite to Wardha District is believed to represent the site of 
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a buried city, celebrated in the BhagavadgTta as the metropolis 
of the kingdom of Vidarbha (Berar). A large religious fair is 
held there. At Ballalpur near Chanda are the ruins of a palace 
of the Gond kings, and a curious temple on an islet in the 
river which for some months in the year is several feet under 
water. The Wardha is crossed by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway at Pulgaon. 

Balaghat.—The name given in Berar to the upland country 
above the Ajanta ridge, sloping southwards beyond the ghats 
or passes which lead up to it from the north. The Balaghat is 
the most northerly portion of the table-land of the Deccan. 

Payanghat.—The name given in Berar to the valley of the 
Puma river, the principal affluent of the Tapti. The valley lies 
between the Melghat or Gawilgarh Hills on the north and the 
Ajanta range on the south, and varies in breadth from 40 to 50 
miles. Except the Puma, which is the main artery of the river 
system, scarcely a stream in this tract is perennial. 
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Amraot! District (Umravati ).—District of Bcrar, lying 
between 20“ 25' and 21° 37' N. and 77° 16' and 78° 29' E., 
with an area of 2,759 square miles. Changes made in 1905 
are described at the end of this article, which deals with the 
District before the change. The name is said by native 
philologers to be derived from the old temple of Amba Devi in 
Amraotl. The derivation is exceedingly doubtful but no other 
can be suggested. The District is bounded on the north by 
the Ellichpur tdhik and by the Betiil District of the Central 
Provinces; on the east by the Wardha river; on the south by 
the Yeotinal, Darwha, and Mangrul taluks ; and on the west by 
the Akola and Daryapur taluks. 

Amraotl is a plain about 800 feet above seadevel, the soil of 
which is principally black loam overlying basalt, with a gentle 
slope from north to south, watered by numerous streams. A 
small chain of barren and stony hills, too insignificant to bear 
a name, runs in a north-westerly direction between Chandur 
and Amraotl town, with an average height of 400 to 500 feet 
above the lowlands. 

The Puma rises in the southern slopes of the Gawilgarh 
hills, and flows southwards, partly through Ellichpur and partly 
through Amraotl, until it turns westward and forms the boun¬ 
dary between the MurtazSpur and DarySpur taluks, passing 
thence into Akola District. The Bembla rises near Karanja 
Bibl and flows in a semicircular course, north-easterly and 
south-easterly, into Witn District. The remainder of the river 
system consists mainly of insignificant streams flowing east¬ 
wards into the Wardha. 

The geology of the District, which lies entirely within the 
I’ayanghat, is fully noticed in the description of Bkrar ; and 
the flora is in all respects similar to that of the rest of the 
Payanghat, with the exception that the vegetation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the range of low hills between Amraotl town and 
Chandur is scanty, and resembles that which fringes the lower 
slopes of the Gawilgarh Hills. 

Game is less plentiful than formerly. Tigers are now rarely 
found but leopards, wild hog, spotted deer, and nilgai are 
not uncommon, and antelope are seen almost everywhere. 

Climatic conditions are uniform throughout the District, 
and are similar to those prevailing elsewhere in the Payanghat. 
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The heat in March, April, and May is great, but the nights are 
usually cool, the highest and lowest readings of the thermo¬ 
meter in May being 115° and 76°. The rainy season is 
temperate, the maximum and minimum in July being 96° and 
70°; and the cold season, comprising the months of November, 
December, and January, is cool, the readings in December 
being 88° and 55°. 

The rainfall recorded in 1901 was 29 inches. It is generally Rainfall, 
constant, with few variations from year to year, a circumstance 
which has led to the fallacious conclusion that it never failed. 

This prophecy was rudely shaken in 1896-7, and completely 
falsified in 1899. Amraotl has been fortunate in escaping 
serious natural calamities other than famine. 

The District was never a political entity by itself, and its History, 
history, apart from that of the province in which it has always 
been included, is of no particular interest. But little is known 
of the history even of the capital town. 

At the Assignment of Berar, in 1853, the province was 
divided into two Districts, East and West Berar, Amraotl 
being selected as the head-quarters of the former, which 
included the Districts of Amraotl, Ellichpur, and Wun. In 
1864 Wun, at first named the South-east Berar District, was 
separated from Amraotl; and in 1867 Ellichpur District, 
which included at first the MorsI taluk, subsequently restored 
to Amraotl, was formed. Between 1867 and 1872, when Berar 
was divided into the two Commissionerships of East and West 
Berar, Amraotl was the head-quarters of the former. 

The District contains no archaeological remains of interest. 

The number of towns and villages is 1,072. The population The 
increased from 1867 to 1891 and then declined. The num-P®°P*'^- 
bers at the several enumerations have been as follows : (1867) 

501,331, (1881) 575.328, (1891) 655,645, and (1901) 630,118. 

The decline in the last decade was due to the famine of 
1899-1900. The District is divided into the four taluks of 
Amraoti, Chanduk, Murtazapur, and Mor.sI. The chief 
towns are AmraO'iI, Karanja Bibi, and Badnera. 

The District is more densely populated than any other in 
Berar. More than 76 per cent, of the people are Hindus. 

The language of the people generally is Marathi; but the 
Musalmans, who number 49,000, speak a corrupt dialect of 
Urdu which is generally understood by all. 

The Kunbis, who number 159,000, or more than 25 per Castc.s and 
cent, of the total, are the most important caste in Amraoti, 
as in all Districts of Berar. The Malts (56,000) are also 
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an important cultivating caste. The Mahars (96,000) come 
next to the Kunbis in point of numbers; the Malts, already 
mentioned, come third; and the Musalmans (49,000) fourth. 
The Tells (z 6,000) are more than twice as numerous as in 
any other Di.strict in Berar, except Wan. Brahmans number 
20,000. As might be expected from the preponderance of 
agricultural castes, the proportion of the population dependent 
on the land is very large, being as high as 72 per cent. 
Industries support nearly 14 per cent, of the total. 

The following table gives, for each taluk, the statistics of 
area, population, &c., in 1901;— 
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Amraoti . 

672 

5 

2 ‘i 9 


261 

- 4-3 

13.793 

Murtazapur 
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1 

260 

J 18,022 
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- 2.9 

.3.467 
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8.575 
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15 

I.OS 7 
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22S 
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There is one Roman Catholic mission in the District, at 
Amraoti, under the charge of the Order of St. Francis of Sales, 
and in the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nagpur. The Protestant missions are the Alliance Mission, 
the United Free Church Mission, the American Free Methodist 
Mission, and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. Of the 
782 Christians enumerated in the District in 1901, 436 were 
natives, of whom more than half were Roman Catholics. 

The District lies wholly within the Payanghat {see Berar) 
and Is generally fertile j but the soil in the neighbourhood of 
the rocky hills between Amraoti town and Chandur, and in 
the tract at the foot of the Gawilgarh Hills in the north of the 
MorsI taluk, is lighter and more stony than in the rest of the 
District, resembling in characten the soil of the Balaghat. 

Land is held almost entirely on ryotwdri tenures, the area 
occupied by jdgir villages being only 36 square miles. The 
chief agricultural statistics in 1903-4 are shown below, in 
square miles:— 
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The staple food-grain is jowdr, the area under which in 
1903-4 was 898 square miles. Wheat occupied 126, and 
pulses 97 square miles. The principal crop from the point of 
view of profit to the cultivator is cotton, which covered 1,075 
square miles. Oilseeds, the chief of which is linseed, were 
sown on 44 square miles. 

The extension of agriculture has been continuous since the Improve- 
Assignment in 1853, but nothing has been done for the " 

provement of agriculture from a scientific jioint of view. On tnral 
the contrary, the quality of the principal crop, cotton, has practice, 
declined, owing to the preference of the cultivator for prolific 
varieties of short staple. Since the famine of 1899-igoo 
the people have availed themselves more freely of loans from 
Government, 

The principal breed of cattle is the Umarda, or smaller Ciittle, &c. 
variety of the Berari breed, but the Arvi breed is very com¬ 
mon, and there has been much crossing between these two 
varieties. Since the famine of 1899-1900 animals of the 
Nimari, Sholapuri, Labbani, and HoshangSbadi breeds have 
been imported. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Nagpuri breed. 

Ponies bred locally are weedy and inferior, and the local 
breeds of sheep and goats are poor, but goats of the Gujarati 
breed are kept in towns. 

Irrigation is at present confined almost entirely to garden Irrigation, 
crops, which are grown on lands watered from wells. The area 
thus irrigated in 1903-4 amounted to less than 5 square miles. 

The reconstruction of an old dam near the village of Salbardf 
in Betul District of the Central Provinces, just beyond the 
border of the Morsi taluk, will allow of irrigation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the village of Pala on a scale more extensive than 
is usual in Berar. 

The forests supply no valuable timber. There are four Forests. 
Reserves with a total area of 46 square miles; but these may 
be described generally as grass land with low open scrub 
growth, the soil being so shallow, and the rainfall so light, 
that timber trees can never attain any respectable size, ^’eak 
grows naturally in three of these areas, and has been intro¬ 
duced, with but scanty success, into the fourth. In one alone 
is this growth of any value. The scrub growth consists of teak 
{Tectona grandis), salai {Boswellia serratd), lendia [Lager- 
stroemia parviflora), dhaura {Amgeissus latifolia), ma/iud 
{Bassia latifolia), and other species. Nine more square miles 
of the forests of this class consist of bahiil bans, or groves of 
Acacia arabica, sparingly interspersed with Acacia leucophloea, 
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Acacia ehurnea, and Prosopis spicigera. The babiil is raised 
mainly in plantations, and commands a ready sale as fuel for 
ginning factories. The scanty tree-growth of the grazing lands 
is fit only for fuel, and goes to meet the demands of privilege 
holders. 

Arts and Arts and manufactures are unimportant. The silk-weaving 

turcs'^^"^' which formerly flourished at Kholapur has dwindled, 

and there are now only two hand-looms for the weaving of silk 
in the town. Cotton cloth and yarn are manufactured in 
a steam mill at Badnera. The principal industry is the pre¬ 
paration of cotton for the market. The District contains 36 
ginning factories and 21 cotton-presses, worked by steam. 

Commerce. Raw cotton is the chief export, and is sent by rail to Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta, the only other exports worthy of mention 
being oilseeds, grain, and pulse. The chief imports are grain 
and pulse, coal and coke, salt, and sugar. Oilseeds, grain, and 
pulse are exported to Bombay and the Central Provinces. 
Grain and pulse are imported chiefly from the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Central Provinces, coal and coke from the 
Central Provinces and Bengal, salt from Bombay, and sugar 
chiefly from Bombay, but also from Bengal and the United 
Provinces. Most of the internal trade is effected through the 
agency of the cotton markets established at large centres, and 
the weekly markets throughout the District. The latter are 
managed by the District and taluk boards, 

Kailways. The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
traverses the District from east to w’est, its length in the District 
being about 68 miles. From Badnera junction a State rail¬ 
way, 6 miles in length, runs to Amraotl town. 

Roads. The total length of metalled roads is 157 miles, and of 
uninetalled roads 413 miles. The former, with the exception 
of 11 miles, are in charge of the Public Works department, and 
the rest are in charge of the District board. Of the roads 
repaired by the Public Works department, 26 miles are main¬ 
tained from Local funds. The chief roads are those from 
Amraotl town towards Ellichpur and Chandur BazSr, to Pusla 
through Morsi, and from Murtazapur to KSranja Bibl. 

Famine. respect of liability to famine the District differs in no 

way from other parts of Berar, and it has suffered from all the 
famines which have attacked the province. In the great 
famine of 1839 the distress was very severe, and no measures 
of relief were attempted by the native government. The 
extensive emigration which took place at this period must have 
been a powerful factor in reducing the District to its poor 
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condition at the time of the Assignment in 1853, The 
District suffered, though less than Akola, from the scarcity of 
1896-7, and very much more severely in the famine of 
1899-1900. At the height of the last famine, in July, 1900, 

52,644 persons were on relief works and 86,737 more were in 
receipt of gratuitous relief; and it is calculated that 53 per cent, 
of the cattle died. 

A tahsilddr is stationed at the head-quarters of each of the District 
four' taluks^ but there is no subdivision in the District. The 
superior staff consists of the usual officers. 

For judicial purposes the District forms part of the Civil and Civil ami 
Sessions District of East Berar, the District Judge of which 
has his head-quarters at Amraotl and exercises, besides his 
jurisdiction in civil suits, the powers of a Court of Session. 

Four Subordinate Judges and four Munsifs exercise jurisdiction 
in the District. 

Cases of dacoity, cattle-theft, and housebreaking fluctuate 
much in numbers with the state of the season, but are not 
exceptionally common. Murder, which is rare, generally pro¬ 
ceeds from private personal motives. 

It appears from the Ain-i-Akhafi that the land revenue Land 
demand in the parganas now comprised in Amraotl District 
was 21 lakhs, including suyurghal. In 1853, when Berir was 
‘ assigned ’ to the East India Company, the demand for the same 
parganas, as returned by the officials of the Hyderabad State, 
was only 7 lakhs, including the demand in jagtr villages. 

These figures afford a very clear indication of the extent to 
which Berar suffered from the w’ars, natural calamities, and 
maladministration of the latter part of the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, and the early part of the nineteenth centuries. 

After the As.signment it was found impossible to collect the 
revenue even at this low rate; but by degrees those whom the 
oppression of the revenue farmers and extortionate tdlukddrs 
had driven from the land began to return, and the cultivation 
of cotton was stimulated by the American Civil War. The 
first regular settlement after the Assignment was made between 
the years 1870 and 1875. This expired between 1900 and 
1904; but owing to the famine of 1899-1900, the new settle¬ 
ment was not brought into force before 1903-4 in three taluks, 
and in the Chandur taluk not until 1904-5. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was nearly 21 lakhs, a sum which greatly 
exceeds the demand in 1853, and is about equal to Akbar’s 
demand, although the area under cultivation must be much 
* The District, as reconstituted in 1905, contains six taluks. 
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larger and prices have risen since the sixteenth century. Under 
the new settlement, however, the demand has been largely 
increased, by amounts varying in different taluks from 25 to 50 
per cent. Under this settlement land in the Amraotl taluk 
will be assessed at a uniform rate of Rs. 2-12 per acre, in 
MorsI the maximum rate will be Rs. 2-12 and the minimum 
Rs. 2-8, and in Murtazapur and Chandtir the maximum and 
minimum rates will be Rs. 2-10 and Rs. 2-4. Rice land is 
assessed at a uniform rate of Rs. 6 per acre. Land irrigated 
from wells pays under the new settlement at the same rates 
as ' dry-crop ’ land, but on land irrigated from tanks and 
streams a combined land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre 
is levied. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees;— 
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Outside the three municipalities of Amraoti Town, Amraoti 
civil station, and Karanja, local affairs are managed by the 
District board and the four taluk boards. The total expendi¬ 
ture of these in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,32,443, of which the two 
principal items were education (Rs. 45,145) and petty 
establishments (Rs. 35,224). The chief source of income is 
the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has also general control 
over the railway police on that portion of the line which runs 
through the District. There are 32 police stations, and the 
railway police have a station at Badnera and 4 outposts. The 
total force numbers 618 of all ranks. The jail at Amraoti is a 
combined District and Central jail, and, besides accommodating 
all prisoners sentenced in the District, receives long-term 
prisoners from Ellichpur and Wun. 

Amraoti stands second among the six Districts of Berar in 
regard to the literacy of its population, of whom 5-4 per cent. 
(9-1 males and 0.4 females) were able to read and write in igoi. 
In 1903-4 the District contained 140 public, 76 aided, and 15 
unaided schools, the number of pupils in the public schools 
being 9,770 and in the others 2,10'j. Girls attending school 
numbered 638. The three special schools include the Govern¬ 
ment industrial school at Amraoti, which has hitherto been 
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only moderately successful. A scheme for amalgamating it with 
a larger industrial school, to be established as a memorial to 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, is under consideration. The 
other two special schools are those for Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians at Amraoti. Education is making fair progres.s. Of the 
male population of school-going age 12 per cent, were in the 
primary stage of instruction, and of the female population of 
the same age o-<.) per cent. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was i'3 lakhs, of which Rs. 8,784 were derived from 
fees an<l Rs. 69,000 was contributed by local bodies. 

d’he District contains one civil hospital, one hospital for Hospitals 
females supported by the Lady Dufferin Eund, and nine dispen- 

A1, 1 ... . , . pensaries. 

saries. All these institutions together contain accommodation 
for 81 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
74,227, of whom 981 were in-patients, and 2,392 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. at,458, the greater 
part of which was met from Provincial revenues. 

Vaccination has made satisfactory progress. In 1903-4 the Vaccina- 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 34-28 per 1,000. 
the mean for the province being 36-58. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory in the three municipalities of Amraoti town, Amraoti 
civil station, and Karanja, 

In August, 1905, when the six Di.stricts of Berar were re- Reoonsii- 
constituted, the whole of Ellichpur District was incorporated 
in Amraoti, and 011 the other hand the Murtar.apur fd/uk was 
transferred to Akola. The present area of Amraoti District is 
4,754 square miles, and the population of that area in 1901 
was 809,499. 

[F. W. Francis, Taluk Seltkment Reports: Amraoti (1899), 
Murtazdpur (1899), Morsl (1899), and Chdndur (1900).] 

Amraoti Taluk.—Head-quarters tdlvk of the District of 
the same name in Berar, lying between 20° 41' and 21° 12' N. 
and 77° 32' and 78° 2' E., with an area of 672 square miles. 
Population fell from 183,508 in 1891 to 175,557 in 1901 ; but 
its density, 261 persons per square mile, is higher than in any 
other taluk of the District, save Ellichpur. The taluk contains 
259 villages and five towns: Amraoti (population, 39,511, 
including the civil station which is counted as a separate 
town), Badnera (10,859), Kholapur (5,373), and Wai.gaon 
jdgir (5,284). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 6,21,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The taluk lies in the 
fertile valley of Berar, but the almost uniform characteristics 
of this valley are broken by a low range of stony and barren 
hills running from Amraoti tow-n towards Cliandur. 
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Chandur Taluk.—South eastern /a/uA of Amraotl District, 
Berar, lying between 20° 31' and 21° 13' N. and 77° 40' and 78° 
18' E,, with an area of 855 square miles. The population fell 
from 198,106 in 1891 to 192,805 in 1901; and its density, 225 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District, the 
Melghat id/uA excepted. The td/uk contains 307 villages 
and four towns : Chandur (population, 5,700), the head-quar¬ 
ters, Mangrul DastgIr (6,588), Tadegaon-Dashasahasra 
(6,220), and Dattapur (5,187). Talegaon was formerly the 
head-quarters of the /d/uA, but Chandur was selected subse¬ 
quently, as being on the railway. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,80,000, and for cesses Rs. 29,000. The 
tdluA lies in the central valley of Berar and in the valley of 
the Wardha river, which bounds it on the east; but the 
uniform fertility of these two tracts is varied by the aridity 
of a low range of rocky hills running from Chandur to 
Amraotl. 

Daryapur.— Td/uk of Amraoti District, Berar, lying between 
20° 49' and 21° 20' N. and 77° ri' and 77° 38' E., with an area 
of 505 square miles. The population fell from 122,552 in 1891 
to 113,698 in 1901. The density is 227 persons per square mile. 
The taluk contains 244 villages and one town, Anjangaon 
(population, 8,783), the population of Daryapur, the head¬ 
quarters of the tdluk^ being only 4,389. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,rr,ooo, and for cesses Rs, 48,000. 
The taluk lies in the fertile Piyanghiit valley, being bounded 
on the north by the Gawilgarh Hills, and is well watered by 
streams running southwards from those hills into the Puma. 
Daryapur was formerly a taluk of Ellichpur, but was, with the 
rest of that District, incorporated in Amraoti District in August, 
1905. 

Ellichpur Subdivision.—Subdivision of Amraoti District, 
Berar, consisting of the Ellichpur and Melghat taluks, 

Ellichpur Taluk.—Formerly the head-quarters taluk of 
Ellichpur District, but since August, 1905, a taluk of Amraoti 
District, Berar, lying between 21° 9' and 21° 24' N. and 77° 23' 
and 77® 53' E., with an area of 469 square miles. The population 
fell from 146,215 in 1891 to 146,035 in 1901; but its density, 
311 persons per square mile, is higher than in any other taluk 
in Berar. The taluk contains 214 villages and five towns ; 
Ellichpur (population, 26,082), the head-quarters, Paratwada 
(10,410), Karasgaon (7,456), Sirasgaon (6,537), and 
Chandur Bazar (5,208). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 5,17,000, and for cesses Rs. 41,000. The 
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taluk lies in the Payanghat, and is bounded on the north by 
the Gawilgarh Hills. 

Melghat. —Northernmost taluk of Berar, formerly part of 
Ellichpur District, but since August, 1905, incorporated in 
Amraotl Di.strict, lying between 21° 10' and 21° 47' N. and 76° 
38'and 70° 40' E., with an area of 1,631 square miles. The 
population fell from 46,849 in 1891 to 36,670 in 1901, the 
decrease being due to the famine of 1899-1900, which led very 
many of the Korkus to emigrate northwards. The density of 
the population, 22 persons per square mile, is lower than in 
any other taluk of Berar. Villages, many of which are small 
collections of Korku dwellings, number 330; and the taluk 
contains no town. Its head-quarters are at the sanitarium of 
Chikalda. The inhabitants are principally Korkus ; and the 
taluk^ a very large proportion of which is state forest, lies 
entirely in the Gawilgarh Hills, a branch of the Satpura range. 
The land assessment is based, not on acreage, but on ox-gangs, 
or the area which can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks. 
I'lie demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 44,000. 

Morsi Taluk of Amraoti District, Berar, lying 

between 21° 12'and 21° 34' N. and 77° 48' and 78° 29' E., 
with an area of 662 square miles. The population fell from 
152,374 in 1891 to 143,734 in 1901, its density in the latter 
year being 231 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 
231 villages and four towns: Moksi (population, 8,313), the 
head-quarters, Warod (7,179), Sendurjana (6,860), and Ner 
PiNGLAi (5,408). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was R.s. s,i8,ooo, and for cc.sses Rs. 41,000. The taluk lies 
chiefly in the fertile valley of the Wardha river, which bounds 
it on the east and south-east; l)ut a narrow tract along it.s 
north-western border occupies the lower slopes of the Satpura 
Hills. 

Amraoti Town. —Head-quarters of the District and taluk of 
the same name in Berar, situated in 20° 56' N. and 7 7° 47' E. 
Population (1901), 34,216, while the civil .station, 3 miles 
distant from the town, has an additional 5,295. Of the 
Inhabitants of the town, 26,773 were Hindus, 6,295 Musalmans, 
781 Jains, and 112 Chri.stians. 

The temple of Bhawani or Amba Devi, which furnishes a 
doubtful derivation for the name of the town, was the tradi¬ 
tional scene of the votive ceremonies of Rukmini, sister of 
Rukmin, Raja of Vidarbha, before her projected marriage to 
Sisupala, Raja of Chech, which was prevented by the demi god 

G 2 
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Krishna carrying her off from Amraoti. But the town has no 
historical importance, and is not to be confounded with the 
Amraotl mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as a pargana town in 
the sarkdr of Kalam, which was Rane Amraotl, now a village 
in Yeotmal District and tdbtk. The commercial importance of 
Amraotl is of recent growth, and is not traceable beyond the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, when a large number of 
people, driven from Akola by the tyranny of the talukddr, emi¬ 
grated to Amraotl. In 1804 General Wellesley, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington, encamped here after the capture of Gawllgarh. A 
strong stone wall from 20 to 26 feet in height, 2^ miles in circuit, 
and having four gates and five wickets, surrounds the town. The 
wall was begun in 1807 by the Nizam’s government to protect 
wealthy traders of the town from the Pindaris. The KhtmarJ 
(bloody) wicket is said to be so called from 700 persons having 
fallen in a fight close to it in 1818. About sixty years ago 
Amraotl received another large addition to its population from 
Akola. In 1848 the price oi jownr, the staple food of the 
people, rose tenfold at Amraotl owing to drought, and the 
populace murdered DhanraJ Sahu, a wealthy trader, who had 
bought up large quantities of rice. 

'I'here are two municipalities, one for the town, created in 
1867, and another for the civil station. The receipts and expen¬ 
diture during the ten years ending 1900-1 averaged Rs. 53,000 
in the town, and Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 14,700 in the civil sta¬ 
tion. The incomes of the town and civil station in 1903 4 
were Rs. 53,000 and Rs. 18,000 respectively, the principal 
sources being taxes in the case of the town and taxes and cesses 
in the case of the civil station. The expenditure in the town 
was Rs. 72,000, chiefly on water-supply and conservancy, and 
in the civil station Rs, 13,000, chiefly on public works and 
conservancy. The town obtains its water-supply, which is pre¬ 
carious in years of deficient rainfall, from the Kalapani tank, 
the civil station being supplied from the Wadali tank. Amraotl 
was formerly the local head-quarters of the Berar administra¬ 
tion, and is still the head-quarters of the Revenue Division of 
Berar j but the Court of the Judicial Commissioner has been 
removed to Nagpur since the transfer of the province to the 
administration of the Central Provinces. There are two high 
schools, one maintained Vry Government and the other by 
private enterprise, several primary schools, two dispensaries, 
and a Lady Dufferin hospital. Two vernacular newspapers, 
the Vaidarbha and the Pranioda Sindhu, are published here. 
The town now contains ii ginning factories and 19 cotton 
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presses. It is the principal cotton-mart in Berar, and is con¬ 
nected with the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway at Badnera by a branch (state) railway 6 miles in 
length. Until the railway diverted the trade to Bombay, the 
Amraoti cotton was chiefly sent to Mirzapur on the Ganges 
on pack-bullocks. In 1842 a single merchant is said to 
have dispatched 100,000 bullock-loads by this route to 
Calcutta. 

Anjangaon.—Towm in the Daryapur taluk of Amraoti 
District, Berar, situated in 21° 10' N. and 77° 20' E. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 8,783. The town stands on the Shahnur river and 
is a centre of local trade, the principal articles of commerce 
being pan, cotton cloth, and basket-work. It was here that the 
treaty of December 30, 1803, with Daulat Rao Sindhia was 
signed by General Arthur Wellesley, as Agent to the Governor- 
General, after the third Maratha War, which terminated with 
the fall of Gawllgarh. 

Badnera (or Wadnera).—Town in the District and taluk of 
Amraoti, Berar, situated in 20® 52' N. and 70° 46' E. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 10,859. The town is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl as the head-quarters of a pargana in the sarkdr of 
Gawll. It is known as Badnera Bibl, as it formed, with Karanja, 
part of the dowry of Daulat Shah Begam, daughter of Darya 
I mad Shah of Berar, who was given in marriage to Husain 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. The exactions of successive 
rulers depopulated Badnera, and it was plundered in 1822 by 
Raja Ram, who partly demolished the fort and town walls. 
The railway station (Badnera junction) is 413 miles from 
Bombay, on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. It is connected with Amraoti by a branch (state) 
railway 6 miles long. Badnera is important as the station 
whence all the Amraoti cotton is dispatched to Bombay. The 
town contains a cotton-spinning and weaving factory, where 
248 looms and r6,336 spindles were at work in 1903-4, the 
number of hand.s employed being 822. 

Bhatkuli.—Village in the District and taluk of Amraoti, 
Berar, situated in 20® 54' N. and 77® 39' E., 10 miles from 
Amraoti town. Population (1901), 2,767. Raja Rukmin of 
Vidarbha is said to have retired to this place after the abduc¬ 
tion of his sister Rukmini by Krishna. 

Chandur Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Amraoti District, Berar, situated in 21° 49' N. and 
78° 2' E. Population (1901), 5,700. The station on the 
Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 430 
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miles from Bombay. The town contains 5 cotton-presses and 
12 ginning factories. 

Chandur.—Town in the Ellichpur taluk of Amraoti District, 
Berar, situated in 21® 15' N. and 77° 47' E. Population (1901), 
5,208. A weekly market, which yields considerable revenue, 
is held here and gives to the town the name Chandur Bazar, by 
which it is usually known in order to distinguish it from the 
head-quarters of the Chandur taluk. 

Chikalda.—Sanitarium in the Melghat taluk, Amraoti 
District, Berar, situated in ai" 24' N. and 77° 22' E., on a 
plateau in the Satpura Hills, about 5 miles in length and three- 
c|uarters of a mile broad, 3,664 feet above the sea j distant 
about a mile and a half from Gawilgarh fort and rather less 
than 20 miles from Ellichpur. Chikalda is connected with 
Ellichpur by three roads, one of which, 30 miles in length, is 
.suitable for carriages. At Ghatang, about half-way between 
Ellichpur and Chikalda, is a travellers’ bungalow, which is an 
agreeable resting-place. There is no tonga service between 
Ellichpur and Chikalda, and travellers mu.st make their own 
arrangements with the takstlddr at the former place for carriage. 
Chikalda has been a favourite Berar sanitarium since 1839, 
when the first bungalows were built on the plateau by officers 
of the Ellichpur Brigade. The heads of departments in Berar 
spend a portion of the hot season at Chikalda, which is also the 
head-ejuarters of the Conservator of Forests and of the tahsil- 
ddr of the MelghSt. The climate, though not to be compared 
with that of sanitaria at higher elevations in the Himalayas and 
Nllgiris, is equable, cool, and bracing. The mean temperature 
in May, July, and December, which may be selected as typical 
of the hot, rainy, and cold seasons, is 86°, 75°, and 65°. The 
scenery is beautiful, and the vegetation luxuriant and varied in 
character—roses, clematis, orchids, ferns, and lilies succeeding 
each other with the changing seasons. Balsams, zinnia.s, wild 
ginger, and orchis also abound. Excellent potatoes were 
formerly grown at Chikalda, and tea might possibly be grown, 
though not in quantities sufficient to justify the exploitation of 
the limited area of the Chikalda plateau. The coffee grown in 
private gardens is of excellent quality; and the plateau, if 
brought under cultivation, could doubtless supply vegetables 
for a European community larger than that which is now 
accommodated in the twelve hou.ses in Chikalda, and in an 
hotel. At Mariampur, near Chikalda, the order of St. Francis 
of Sales has a mission, 

Dattapur.—Town in the Chandtlr taluk of Amraoti District, 
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Berar, situated in 20° 47' N. and 78° ii'E. Population (1901), 
5,187. The place is a local centre of the cotton trade, with 
some cotton-ginning factories and presses. 

Ellichpur Town.— Head-quarters of the Ellichpur taluk of 
Amraotl District, Berar, situated in 21° iC N. and 77° 33' E. 
The population in 1901 numbered 26,082, of whom 18,440 
were Hindus, 7,244 Musalmans, 231 Jains, and 136 Animists. 
Until August, 1905, Ellichpur was the head-quarters of a 
District of the same name. 

The town of Ellichpur has an interesting history. Local 
legend ascribes its foundation to the eponymous Raja II, said 
to have been a Jain who came from the village in Ellichpur 
District now known as Khan Zamannagar, in Samvat 1115, 
corresponding to a. d. 1058. The legend represents him as a 
powerful independent Raja ; but from all that is known of the 
history of Berar at this period it seems that the province formed 
part of the kingdom of Somesvara I, of the restored Chalukya 
dynasty. The absurdities of the legend of the war of Raja 11 
with Shah Abdur-Rahman Ghazi, a hero of the ‘headless 
hoiseman ’ type, said to be, like Salar Masud of Bahraich, a 
nephew of Mahtniid of Ghazni, are sufficient to cast a doubt 
on the very existence of Raja 11 ; and it is not improbable 
that the whole story is a corruption of the Pachpirya legends of 
Northern India, 

The first mention of Ellichpur in authentic history is made 
by BaranI, who describes it as being, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century a. d., ‘one of the famous cities of the Deccan.’ 
I'he city, and the district of which it was the capital, were 
assigned to Ala ud-din after his first expedition to Deogiri in 
1294, but still remained under Hindu administration, the 
revenues being remitted to Delhi. On the final fall of Deogiri 
in 1318, the city, with the rest of Berar, came under the direct 
administration of the Muhammadan conquerors. During the 
rule of the Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan it was the capital of 
the tarafox province of Berar. Muhammad Shah (1378-97), 
the fifth king of that dynasty, established here an orphanage 
after the famine which occurred during his reign. P'lroz Shah, 
the eighth king, halted at Ellichpur in 1400 while his generals 
undertook a successful expedition against the Gond kingdom 
of Kherla; and Ahmad Shah Wall, the brother and successor 
of Firoz, halted with his army at the provincial capital, while 
the forts of Gawllgarh and Narnala were being built and re¬ 
paired between 1425 and 1428. From 1490 to 1572 Ellichpur 
was the capital of Berar under the kings of the Imad Shahi 
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dynastyOn the overthrow of that dynasty by Murtaza 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar in the latter year, the town again 
became a provincial capital. In the early days of the Mughal 
occupation of Berar its importance declined, owing to the 
selection of Balapur as the seat of the provincial governor; but 
1C soon regained its position as the capital of the imperial 
Subah of Berar. It again lost most of its local prestige when 
Asaf Jah, the first Nizam, in 1724 became virtually the in¬ 
dependent ruler of the Ueccan, and the city was placed under 
a governor subordinate to the viceroy. I’he first governor 
appointed was Iwaz Khan, who ruled for five years (1724-8), 
and was succeeded by Shujaat Khan (1729-40), who quarrelled 
with the Maratha, Raghiijl Blionsla, fought with him near 
Bhugaon, and wa.s killed in the battle. The victor plundered 
the Ellichpur treasury. Sharif Khan next succeeded and held 
office from 175 r to 1762. He claimed equality with the Nizam, 
who consequently deposed him. The Nizam’s son, Ali Jah 
Bahadur, was then appointed governor; but he administered 
by his deputy, Ismail Khan the Afgh.an, the first of a succession 
ot Afghan governors. The next in succession was Salabat 
Khan, who, though he remained only two years at Ellichpur, 
did much to improve the city. He enlarged the palace, made 
a public garden, and extended the ancient water-channels. 
He was a brave soldier, and, on war breaking out between the 
Nizam and Tipu Sultan, he w'as ordered to join the army, and 
distinguished himself in the field. He also saw service at the 
battle of Kardla, and was with General Wellesley’s army in 
1803. His son, Namdar Khan, received, besides his father’s 
ja^r of two lakhs, another of like value at Ellichpur, and 
succeeded his father as governor of Berar, with the title of 
Nawab, holding the governorship till his death in 1843. He 
is said to have been placed by his father under the special 
jirotection of General Wellesley; and he received a separate 
jdgtr for the payment of the Ellichpur Brigade. After some 
years he fell into arrears and gave up the greater part of his 
jdgir, retaining only a rental of £3,500. He was succeeded 
by his nephew, Ibrahim Khan, who lived until 1846, when his 
widow’s father, Ghulam Hasan, was allowed to inherit the 
estate and the title of Nawab on payment of a nazardna of 


* The kings of this dynasty were :— 
I. Fathullah Imad-ul-mnlk 
3. Ala-ud-din Imad Shah . 

3. Darya Imad Shah . 

4. Biirhan Imad Shah 


1490-1504 
1504-29 
1539-60 
1560 ^’2 
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7 lakhs. This sum he borrowed from a local banker, at whose 
suit the palace and other property of the Nawab at Ellichpur 
were attached. The family is now extinct. 

There is at Ellichpur a well known dargdh or burial shrine, 
which bears the name of the mythical warrior, Abdur-Rahman, 
already mentioned. Though the shrine is certainly not the 
resting-place of a nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, it is by no 
means modern. It is .said to have been built by one of the 
Bahmani Sultans more than four hundred years ago, and may 
thus have been erected by Ahmad Shah Wall during his visit 
to Ellichpur, in the belief that Mahmud’s nephew actually 
perished here; but as the legend of Dulha Rahman, as the 
saint is popularly known, connects this shrine with another at 
Kherla, where the hero’s head is said to be buried, the more 
probable supposition is that it was erected by Firoz Shah to 
the memory of one of his captains slain at Kherla in 1400. 
The urs or anniver.sary ceremony <jf the mythical Abdur-Rah¬ 
man is celebrated annually by a fair on the loth of Rabi-ul-awal. 
The old palace of the Nawabs is a building of little historical 
interest, but some of the tombs are handsome. 

The municipality of Ellichpur was created in 1869, and the 
receipts and expenditure for the ten yearsending 190T averaged 
Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,669, mainly 
derived from taxes; and the expenditure was Rs. 24,171, the 
principal heads being conservancy and public works. The 
municipality has not undertaken any new works of importance, 
but it maintains the old system of water-supply. The trade 
in cotton is considerable, the commodity being conveyed to 
Amraoti by road (32 miles). Cotton carpets are woven locally. 
’J'here are excellent metalled roads connecting Ellichpur with 
Amraoti and with Chikalda viaGhatang (30 miles). Consider¬ 
able quantities of forest produce are brought from Melghat for 
sale in the weekly market. The more important public build¬ 
ings are at the civil .station of Paratwada, 2 miles distant. In 
the town are several relics of the Nawabs, such as gardens, 
wells, mosques, &c., besides several ginning factories. 

Gawilgarh Fort. -A deserted hill fortress in the Satpuras, 
in the Melghat taluk of Amraoti District, Berar, situated in 21° 
22' N. and 77° 23' E., on the watershed between the Puma 
and Tapti rivers, at an elevation of 3,595 feet. It is impossible 
to say when the Gawilgarh hill was first fortified, but the name 
seems to point to its having been atone time a Gaol i stronghold. 
The fort as it stands is the work of Muhammadan builders, 
and cannot be assigned to an earlier dale than that given by 
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Firishta, who tells us that it was built by the Bahmani king, 
Ahmad Shah Wali, when he halted at Ellichpur from 1425 to 
1428. It was improved and thoroughly repaired in 1488 by 
Fath'ullah Imad-ul-mulk, as appears from a partially obliterated 
inscription over the south-western gate. Imad-ul-mulk, who as 
viceroy of the province under the roi fainkant, Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani, had been for some years the actual ruler of Berar, 
was forced in 1490 by the pretensions of the minister, Amir 
Barld, to proclaim himself independent. He founded the 
short-lived I mad Shahl dynasty, whose principal stronghold 
was Gawilgarh. The fort was again improved and repaired 
in 1577 by the officers of Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, 
owing to a premature report that Akbar was marching on the 
Deccan. The Burj-i-Bahram, a bastion in the south-west face, 
contains an inscription recording its construction by Bahram 
Khan on this occasion. The date (a.h. 985 = a.d. 1577) is 
given in a chronogram. 

The fort was captured from the officer who held it on behalf 
of the king of Ahmadnagar by Saiyid Yusuf Khan Mashadi 
and Shaikh Abul Fazl in 1597-8, less than two years after 
Berar had been formally ceded to Akbar. In the third 
MarStha War the fortress was held by Bcnl Singh for Raghuji 
Bhonsla, and was stormed by General Arthur Wellesley on 
December 15, 1803. It was dismantled in 1853. 

The principal building still standing in the fort is the large 
masjid, a handsome .stone building in the Pathan style of archi¬ 
tecture. The front of the mosque is formed of seven arche.s, 
the central arch being slightly higher than the rest; and the 
covered portion was formerly three arches deep, and had twenty- 
one domes, but the western wall has fallen away and carried 
with it a row of domes, so that only fourteen now remain. A 
low minaret at the north-eastern angle has some handsome stone 
lattice-work. 'Fhe gate now known as the Delhi Gate has two 
bas-reliefs, each representing a double-headed eagle holding 
elephants in its beaks and claws. This bird is the fabulous 
gandabherunda, the emblem of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
in the Carnatic; and the occurrence of the emblem on a gate 
of the old military capital of Berar is particularly interesting, 
for it enables us to assign the gate to Fath-ullah Imad-ul-mulk, 
who was, as Firishta tells us, a Brahman of Vijayanagar cap¬ 
tured in boyhood and brought up as a Musalman. The ganda¬ 
bherunda on the Delhi Gate is a proof that he was proud of 
his origin. 

Karasgaon.—Town in the Ellichpur taluk of Amraotl 
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District, Berar, situated in 21° 20' N. and 77° 39' E. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 7,456. A fort of fine sandstone, now in ruins, was 
built here in 1806 by one Vithal Bhag Deo, a local tdlukddr. 

Kholapur.—Town in the District and taluk of AmraotJ, 
Berar, situated in 20° 57' N. and 77° 33' E., i8 miles west of 
Amraoti town. Population (1901), 5,373. Its silk trade was 
once considerable. In 1809 Vithal Bhag Deo, Subahddr of 
Ellichpur, demanded a contribution of Rs. 1,00,000. On 
payment being refused he ca[)tured the town, which was then 
protected by walls, and it was sacked by his troops. Its rapid 
decadence is partly attributable to the annual fights which 
formerly occurred between the Musalmans and the Rajputs, 
when the victorious party always took occasion to plunder at 
least part of the town. 

Mangrul.—Town in the Chandur taluk of Amraoti District, 
Berar, situated in 20“ 36' N. and 77° 52' E. Population (1901), 
6,588. The town is distinguished from other towns and vil¬ 
lages of the same name by the epithet Dastg’ir. 

Morsi Town,—Head quarters of the tdbtk of the same 
name in Amraoti District, Berar, situated in 21® 20' N. and 
78° 4' E. Population (1901), 8,313. The town contains eight 
ginning factories and two cotton-presses, and a Subordinate 
Judge and a Munsif hold their courts here. 

Ner.—Town in the MorsT taluk of Amraoti District, Berar, 
situated in 21° 15' N. and 78° E. Population (1901X 5,408. 
On a hill near by is a temple of Pinglai Devi, from which 
the town is generally known as Ner Pinglai, to distinguish it 
from Ner Parsopant, in the Darwha taluk of Yeotmal Dis¬ 
trict, formerly a more important place, and mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbarl as a parga?ta town. 

Paratwada.—Civil station of Ellichpur town, Amraoti 
District, Berar, from which it is distant 2 miles. The popula¬ 
tion in I go I, when the town was garrisoned by a regiment of 
Native infantry and a battery of the late Hyderabad Contingent 
artillery, was 10,410; but the troops were removed in 1905, 
The town i.s situated on the Sapan and Bichan rivers. The 
municipality was created in 1894. The receipts and expenditure 
from that year till 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 16,437, chiefly derived from taxes and cesses j 
and the expenditure was Rs. 17,725, chiefly on conservancy 
and public works. 

Rltpur (or Ridhpur).—Village in the MorsT taluk of Amraoti 
District, Berar, situated in 21° 14' N. and 77° 51' E, Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 2,412. The village is mentioned in the Ain-i~ 
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Akbari as the head-quarters of a fargana. It was a place of 
importance as the tankhwah jdgir of Salabat Khan, governor of 
Eliichpur, at the end of the eighteenth century. At that time 
it was enclosed by a stone wall, which has almost entirely 
disappeared, and is said to have contained 12,000 inhabitants, 
many of whom fled owing to the oppression of Bisan Chand, 
tdlukddr in the time of Nanidar Khan. The principal build¬ 
ings of interest are Ram Chandra’s temple, the Mahanubhava 
temple called Raj Math, and a mosque which has been the 
subject of much dispute. 

Ritpur is the chief seat and place of pilgrimage of the sect 
vulgarly known as Manbhau, more correctly Mahanubhava. 
Its founder was Kishan Bhat, the spiritual adviser of a Raja 
who ruled at Paithan about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. His followers believe him to have been the demi¬ 
god Krishna, returned to earth. His doctrines repudiated a 
multiplicity of gods ; and the hatred and contempt which he 
endured arose partly from hLs insistence on the monotheistic 
principle, but chiefly from his repudiation of the caste system. 
He inculcated the exclusive worship of Krishna as the only 
incarnation of the Supreme Being, and taught his disciples to 
eat with none but the initiated, and to break off all former ties 
of caste and religion. The scriptures of the sect are comprised 
in the Bhagavadgita, which all are encouraged to read. Tlie 
head of the sect is a mah(xnt, with w'hom are associated a 
number of priests. The sect is divided into two classes, 
celibates and gharbdris or seculars. Celibacy is regarded as 
the perfect life, but matrimony is permitted to the weaker 
brethren. The celibates, both men and women, shave all hair 
from the head and wear clothes dyed with lampblack. The 
lower garment is a waistcloth forming a sort of skirt, and is 
intended to typify devotion to the religious life and consequent 
indifference to distinctions of sex. The dead are buried in 
salt, in a sitting posture. Kishan Bhat is said to have obtained 
a magic cap, by wearing which he was enabled to assume the 
likeness of Kri.shna, but the cap was taken from him and burnt. 
"I'kis is probably a Brahmanical invention, like the story of 
Kishan Bhat’s amour with a Mang woman, which was possibly 
composed to lend colour to the absurd Brahmanical derivation 
of Manbhau, the vulgar corruption of the name of the sect 
(Mdng -b bhau = ‘ M.ing-brother’). The name Mahanubhava 
is borne by the sect wnth pride, and appears to be derived from 
maha (‘ great ’) and atiubhava (‘ intelligence ’). It is written 
Mahanubhava in all their documents. The Mahanubhavas 
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appear to be a declining sect. They numbered 4,111 in Berar 
in 1881, but in 1901 there were only 2,566. 

[In former editions of the Gazetteer, the erroneous connexion 
of the Manbhau sect with the Mang caste was unfortunately 
accepted as true. In consequence of some legal proceedings 
which incidentally arose from this misstatement, the mahants 
of the sect put themselves into communication with Prof. 
R. G. Bhandarkar of Poona, and also placed at his disposal 
their sacred books, which, as attested by colophons, go back 
to the thirteenth century. Prof. Bhandarkar has satisfied 
himself of the genuineness of these books, which are written in 
an archaic form of Marathi. They prove that the Manbhau 
sect (or Mahanubhava, as it is there called) was founded by 
one Chakradhara, a Karhada Brahman, who was contem¬ 
porary with the Yadava Krishna Raja (a. d. 1247 60), and is 
regarded as an incarnation of Dattatreya. It is interesting to 
find that two of the present mahants of the Manbhau sect are 
natives of the Punjab, and that they have a math at Kabul. 
As explaining the introduction of the name of Kishan Bhat, 
mentioned above, Prof. Bhandarkar has further discovered in 
the Manbhau books an account of various religious sects for¬ 
merly flourishing in Maharashtra. Among them is one called 
Matangapatta, confined to Mahars and Mangs, which is said 
to have been founded by one Krishnabhatta, about whom is 
told the legend of an amour with a Mang woman. This sect 
is still represented in Ahmadnagar District.] 

Sendurjana.—Town in the MorsI taluk of Amraoti District, 
Berar, situated in 21° N. and 18° 6' E. Population (1901), 
6,860. The town has declined in importance since 1872, 
but a large bazar is held here once a week. 

Sirasgaon.—Town in the Ellichpur td/uk of Amraoti 
District, Berar, situated in 21“ 19' N. and 77° 44' E. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 6,537. A small bazar is held here once a week. 

Talegaon.—Town in the Chandur taluk of Amraoti District, 
Berar, situated in 20° 41'' N. and 78° 8' E. Population {1901), 
6,2 2 0. It was formerly the head-quarters of the present Chandur 
taluk, but the tahsilddr’s courthouse was removed to Chandur 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The town is known, to 
distinguish it from other towns and villages of the same name, 
as Talegaon-Dashasaha,sra {vulgo, Dashasar), or ‘ Talegaon of 
the ten thousand.’ 'I’he story goes that the wife of jdgtrddr 
and the wife of a wealthy merchant entered into competition 
in the weekly market for a fine pumpkin. The contest between 
wealth and dignity ended in the vegetable being knocked 
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down to the merchant’s wife for ten thousand rupees. But a 
more credible legend connects the epithet with the former 
population of the town. 

Walgaon (or Balgaon).—town in the District and 
taluk of Amraotl, Berar, situated in 21° N. and 77° 45' E. 
Population (1901), 5,284. A weekly bazar is held here. 

Warud.—Town in the Mors! taluk of Amraotl District, 
Berar, situated in 21° 10'N. and 78° 7' E. Population (1901), 
7,179. The town, which is known among Musalmans as 
Barur, is a local centre of the cotton trade and contains 
ginning factories. 

Yeotmal District.—Distri(^t in Berar. See VVun, 

Wun District {Want in Marathi and Wun in Urdu).—■ 
Former District in Berar, lying betw'een 19" 45' and 20° 
42' N. and 77° 37' and 79° ii' E., with an area of 3,910 
square miles, incorporated since 1905 in the new Yeotmal 
District. It was bounded on the north by the Amraoti 
and Chandur taluks of Amraoti District; on the east by the 
Wardha; on the south by the Penganga; and on the west by 
the Pusad and Mangrfil taluks of Basim District. 

The area, except the valley of the Bembla river in the north, 
which lies in the Payanghat, is situated in the Balaghat. 
The greater portion of the valley of the Wardha on the east 
is, however, similar in its physical aspects to the Payanghat, 
the soil, here and in the Bembla valley, consisting of a deep 
layer of rich black loam. The formation in the Wun taluk, 
in the south-eastern corner of the District, is peculiar, and 
will be noticed later. With tkese exceptions, the District con¬ 
sists of hilly country formed by offshoots from the Ajanta 
chain, of which two ranges may here be distinguished. The 
first crosses the north-western boundary of the District near 
LohT, and runs eastward, with an inclination to the south, for 
about 70 miles, when it turns to the south and runs down to 
the Penganga near Kayar. On this plateau Yeotmal, the 
head-quarters of the District, is situated, at an elevation of 
1,476 feet. The second range enters the District from the 
west, near Mangrul Pir and to the south of the first, and 
branches into two ranges, one of which runs north-east towards 
Darwhil, while the other takes a south-easterly direction as far 
as Warur, where it ceases. The highest point in the District, 
1,921 feet above sea-level, is on this range. The scenery is 
less monotonous than in the central valley of Berar. The 
rocky hills are well wooded, and the river scenery is fine, 
especially in the rainy season. 
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The river system consists of the Wardha and Pknganga 
and their tributaries. These two rivers meet at the south¬ 
eastern corner of the District, and the latter drains the greater 
part of it, the affluents of the Wardha, except the Bembla, 
being small and unimportant. The tributaries of the Penganga 
are the Arna and Aran, which unite before they meet it, the 
Wagharl, the Kuni, and the Vaidarbha. 

The hill ranges already mentioned constitute, so far as Berar Geology, 
is concerned, the eastern limit of the great cap of Deccan trap. 

On their south-eastern margin, the pre-Cambrian rocks of the 
Purana group come to the surface. These consist of shales, 
often altered to slates, sandstones, frequently changed to 
quartzites, and limestones, also sometimes altered. They are 
covered with two small outlying patches of Deccan trap south¬ 
east of Kayar, and with some outliers of Gondwana beds farther 
west. Of these old rocks the sandstones, approaching quartzites 
in structure, form the western front of Maligarh hill, the 
eastern and main part of which is composed of sandstones 
belonging to the Karaptee divrsion of the Gondwana system. 

The same Purana sandstones form Yanak hill, which rises 
to 1,005 above sea-level. Several bands of conglomerate 
occur, containing pebbles of hematite, from which the iron 
formerly made at Yanak was obtained. Shales, slates, and 
limestones of the Purana group prevail to the west of the 
sandstone band, giving some very fine sections on the Pen- 
ganga and its tributaries. The Gondwana rocks belong to the 
Talchers, or basement barren beds, covered by coal-bearing 
Barakars and the still younger*Karaptee series. According 
to Mr. T. W. H. Huglies {jMemoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xiii, p. 98), about 2,100,000 tons of coal are available in 
the District. Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal has 
been obtained throughout thirteen miles of country from Wun 
to Papur, and for 10 miles from Junad to Chincholl. The 
most northerly point at which coal has been found is Jhagra 
on the Wardha, where a coal scam over 7 feet thick occurs at 
50 feet from the surface. South of this point the country is 
covered with trap, and the continuation of the coal-seams has 
not been proved; but the Barakars crop out again near 
Pisgaon on the southern margin of the tongue of trap. At 
this point coal has been struck at 77 feet from the surface 
in a seam 27 feet thick, and at other points to the south-east it 
has been proved in the same way by borings ; at Parsoda a 31- 
foot seam was met at 190 feet, and at Wiiri at 300 feet. The 
existence of thick coal-seams has similarly been proved in the 
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Barakars which crop out near the Wardha river in the .south¬ 
eastern part of the District. 

The fore.st vegetation will be noticed later. In the more 
open tracts the species that also occur in the fore.sts are found, 
as well as Acacia arabica, tamarinds, mangoes,/yitr/r, banyans, 
&c. hTe field weeds are of the species usually found in 
Central India, and the hills are covered with various gra.sses. 

Tigers, leopards, bears, wild hog, antelope, spotted deer, 
nilgai, ‘ ravine deer ’ (gazelle), and grey monkeys are common ; 
the wolf, the wild dog (Q’au dukhunensis), the hunting leo¬ 
pard {Cynaelurus jubahis), and the four-horned antelope {Telra- 
cents t/uadricornis) less so. The crocodile is found in both the 
Wardha and the Penganga, and otters arc not uncommon. 

The sun is very powerful and the air usually extremely dry 
during the hot season, which lasts from March till June; but 
the heat is less intense than in the Payanghat, the highest 
temperatures recorded at Teotmal being usually three or four 
degrees below the reading at Amraotf, and the nights are 
generally cool and pleasant throughout the year. In the rainy 
season the climate is generally temperate, and the cold season 
is pleasant, especially in the valleys and near streams. 

'I'he rainfall is fairly uniform, and is heavier than that ex¬ 
perienced in the central valley of Ber.ir. Thus in 1901, which 
was a normal year, 41 inches were recorded, compared with 29 
in Amraoti. 

The District wa.s never a separate political entity. Before 
the arrival of the Miisalmans in 1294, it was probably subject 
at various times to the Gonds and to the Hindu Rajas of 
Warangal. It formed part of the province of Berar under the 
Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan, but was fre(4uently overrun by 
Gonds. In 1400 it was invaded and occupied by Gonds from 
Kherla; and in 1425 the whole District, with the fortresses of 
Mahur and Kalam, was in the hand.s of the ‘ infidels,’ probably 
the same Gonds. In this year Ahmad Shah Walt, the ninth 
Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty, attacked and reduced the two 
fortresses and recovered the District, slaying large numbers of 
the infidels. 

In r479, >'■> tlie reign of Muhammad Shah Lashkarl, the 
thirteenth ruler of the Bahmani dyna.sty, the tanif or province 
of Berar was divided into two provinces, Gawil and Mahur, the 
greater part, if not all, of what was till recently Wun District 
being included in the latter, under the governonship of 
K-hudawand Khan the African, in whose possession it was 
when Fath-ullah Imad-ul mulk proclaimed himself Sultan of 
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Berar in 1490. Soon after this, however, Imad-ul-mulk wrested 
the province of Mahur from the successors of Khudawand 
Khan. When Berar, in the reign of Akbar, passed under 
Mughal rule, the greater part of Wun District was included in 
the sarkdrs of Kalam and Mahur. 

The long and wasting wars carried on by Aurangzeb gave 
rise to fiscal exactions from which the whole of Berar suffered ; 
and the reverses of the emperor afforded to Raja Bakht Buland 
of Deogarh an opportunity of ravaging the rich lowlands on 
both sides of the Wardha. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the Marathas swarmed into the country; and though 
Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-mulk strengthened his hold in 1724, all 
real power in Won District soon passed into the hands of the 
Bhonsla family. The District was the scene of the early 
rivalry between RaghujI Bhonsla, the founder of the Nagpur 
line, and his kinsman KanhojI. It was at Bham, on the top 
of a small plateau overlooking the Aran river, that RaghujI had 
an intimation of the bright future that lay before him; and it 
was from Bham that by a secret and solitary flight to Deogarh 
he escaped assa.sination at the hands of KanhojI and his son 
Rayaljl, The contest with KanhojI ended in 1734, when 
RaghujI captured his rival at a small village to the south of 
Wun town. Eleven years later RaghujI, then firmly seated at 
Nagpur, wrested the Wun pargana from Chanda, to which 
power it had fallen during the confusion of the preceding years, 
and afterwards annexed Chanda itself. The struggles in which 
the Nagpur Raja, the Nizam, and the Peshwa were engaged 
during the rest of the eighteenth century did not directly affect 
Wun District; but on April z, 1818, the Peshwa, when retreat¬ 
ing towards Chanda to effect a junction with Appa Sahib, was 
pursued by a small British force under Colonel Adams, who 
overtook him at the little village of Siwni in the Kelapur 
and signally defeated him. During all these disorders the fertile 
lowlands along the W^ardha suffered severely from the depre¬ 
dations of the Pindaris. In 1848 the District was disturbed by 
a man who claimed to be Appa Sahib, the former Raja of 
Nagpur, d'he pretender, who had a following of about 4,000, 
was defeated and captured in 1849. 1853 this area was 

‘assigned’ by the Nizam, with the rest of Berar, to the East 
India Company, and at first was included in the East Berar 
District, the head-quarters of which were at Amraotl. In 1864 
the District was formed by separation from the East Berar 
District, and was at first styled the South-east Berar District— 
a clumsy title which soon gave way to the late designation. 
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The archaeological remains are neither numerous nor in¬ 
teresting. No vestige of the old fort at Kalam now remains, 
but from the numerous ruins of stone dwelling-houses it may be 
surmised that it was dismantled for the sake of its materials. 
There are Hcmadpanti temples at YeotmSl and Lohara in the 
Yeotmal taluk, and at Ladkhed and Mahagaon in the Darwha 
taluk. At Kelapur and one or two other villages in the south 
of the District small stone forts are found, but whether they 
were built by the Gonds or by the inhabitants as a protection 
against the Gonds is uncertain. At Bham the ruins of large 
stone buildings erected by RaghujI Bhonsla are still to be seen. 

The number of towns and villages is 1,209. The popula¬ 
tion at each of the last four enumerations was : (1867) 323,689, 
(1881) 392,102, (1891) 471,613, and (1901) 466,929. The 
decline in 1901 was due to a succession of very unhealthy years 
during the decade and to the famine of 1899-1900, which, 
however, was less severe in Wun than in any other District of 
Berar. It was divided into the four taluks of Yeotm.4l, 
Darwha, Kelapur, and Wun. The head-quarters of these 
(except of Kelapur, which are at Pandharkawada) are at the 
places from which each is named. The towns are Yeotmal, 
which is a municipality, Darwha, Digras, and Wun. 

The following table gives, for each taluk, particulars of area, 
towns and villages, and population in 1901 :— 
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Nearly 79 per cent, of the people are Hindus. The density 
of the population, 119 persons per square mile, is less in Wun 
than in any other District of Berar, except Ellichpur. This is 
due to the large area of forest and uncultivable land, and to the 
comparative poverty of the soil. The increase in the popula¬ 
tion in 1881 and 1891 was due largely to the influx of immi¬ 
grants anxious to take up land. The language of the great 
majority of the population here, as elsewhere in Berar, is 
Marathi. The Musalmans, who number 22,000, speak a 
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corrupt dialect of Urdu, which is generally understood by all. 

Gondl, under which term is included the distinct but allied 
language Kolami, is spoken by 55,500, and Banjarl or LabhanI 
by 26,000. More than 23,000, living principally in the Pen- 
ganga valley, speak Telugu. 

The Kunbis, as in all other Districts of Berar, largely exceed Castes and 
other caste.s, and number 105,000, the Mahars coming second 
with 46,000. The Gonds number 45,000, and the Kolams and 
Pardhans, allied tribes, 15,000 and 12,000. The Banjaras 
(26,000), the Telis (15,000), and the Gaolis (13,000) are more 
numerous than in any other District of Berar. Musalmans 
number 22,000, Malls 20,000, Dhangars 9,000, and Brahmans, 
who are less numerous in Wun than in any other District, 

6,500. The percentage (79) of the population living by the 
land is higher in Wun than in other Districts of the province. 

The proportion which the regular agricultural castes bear to 
other tribes is, as has been seen, fairly high. But in addition 
to these the Gond tribes, now no longer able to pursue at will 
their old occupation of hunting, have been driven to the land; 
and though they are as yet fer from being satisfactory culti¬ 
vators, and are, perhaps, from their intemperance and easy¬ 
going nature among the worst labourers in Berar, they are 
unable to find more congenial occupations. More than 10 per 
cent, of the population are supported by industries. 

There is only one Christian mission in the District, the Christian 
American Free Methodist Mission, which did good work in 
the famine of 1899-1900. Of the 205 Christians enumerated 
in igor, 179 were natives, and of these the majority were 
Methodist. 

The deep black lo.am which characterizes the lowlands of Berar General 
is found in the Bembla valley on the north of the District and 
in the Wardha valley on the east. On the plateaux the soil is ditions. 
generally of poorer quality; and though the black loam is of 
frequent occurrence, it nowhere attains the depth of the layer 
in the valleys. It alternates with red and light-coloured soils 
considerably inferior to it in quality; and both the black and 
the red soils are frequently covered with stones, the presence of 
which in the lighter soils is regarded by the cultivator as an 
advantage, for it is believed that they help to retain moisture. 

The soil in the valleys of the smaller rivers is deeper and more 
fertile than on the plateaux, and a great portion of the Wfln 
tMuk is covered with a sandy soil, the attritus of the sandstone 
formation found there. This soil, though not infertile, i.s 
decidedly inferior to the loam. The loam of the plateaux is 
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frequently combined with calcareous soil, which impairs its 
fertility. The success of the harvests, both kharif and rabi, 
depends upon the south-west monsoon. 

The tenures are principally ryotwari ; but ijara, jdgir, and 
villages cover 1,283 square miles out of 3,921. The 
area of land held on these tenures is very much greater, both 
actually and proportionately, than in any other District of herar. 
The ijara system was introduced .after the Assignment, with 
a view to bringing waste land rapidly under cultivation. No 
such device was found necessary in the plains, where the soil 
was richer and was not called upon to support a local class of 
un.satisfactory cultivators. 

The following table gives the chief agricultural statistics in 
1903-4, in square miles:— 


Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

3.921 

2,679 

20 

209 

799 


The staple food-grain is jormr, or great millet, the area under 
which was 1,215 square miles. The area under cotton, the 
most profitable crop in Beriir, was 692 square miles. Pulses 
and oilseeds, which are more extensively cultivated in Wun 
than in other Districts, covered 283 and 173 square miles • 
and wheat 75. 

Although the cultivated area h.as trebled during the last 
thirty years, 209 square miles, or more than 7 per cent, of the 
cultivable land in the District, still remain unoccupied. The 
expedient of leasing integral villages has been abandoned, and 
the unoccupied land is being taken up by degrees. It cannot 
be said that any improvement has been made in agricultural 
practice. On the contrary, the cultivator, here as elsewhere in 
Berar, has given up the fine long-stapled variety of cotton for 
which the province was formerly noted in favour of a coarser 
variety of short staple, which has the merit of being more prolific, 
and of requiring less attention than the superior variety. Culti¬ 
vators do not avail themselves freely of loans from Government, 

The breed of cattle is, owing partly to the situation of the 
District and partly to local conditions, more mixed than in 
other parts of Berar. The origin of the breed is probably, in 
the main, a cross between the Umarda, or smaller variety of the 
local breed, and the ArvI breed of the Central Provinces ; but 
this cross is again much varied by cattle imported from other 
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parts of the Central Provinces and from the Hyderabad State, 
which are brought to the weekly cattle market at Digras, the 
largest in the province, and the annual cattle fair at Wun town. 

The buffaloes are chiefly of the Nagpuri and DakhanI breeds. 

The ponies bred locally are animals of little value; and tjje 
local breeds of sheep and goats, especially the former, are very 
poor. 

The area of irrigated land in 1903-4 was rather less than Irrigation. 
20 square miles, nearly all of which W'as watered from wells and 
devoted principally to garden crops. The area irrigated from 
streams and tanks, though larger than in any other District in 
Berar, was only 211 acres. 

Forests cover 799 square miles, a larger area than in any Forest.^, 
other District of Berar, except Ellichpur. They are divided 
into three classes, according as they are re.served for timber 
and fuel, for the .supply of fodder, or for pasture land. The 
areas of the three classes are 230, 21, and 548 square miles. 

Timber trees in forest lands of the second and third classes, 
which produce various gra.s.ses, are few and unimportant. In 
forests of the first class the principal species are, on the pla¬ 
teaux, Boswellia, Adina, Bridedia, Terminalia^ &c. ; the slopes 
of the hills and the lower undulating ground have teak, Ou- 
geinia, Pkrocarpus Marsupium, Dalhergia latifolia, &c.; and 
in the lower parts of the ravines are bamboos {Detidrocalamus 
strictus). The forest revenue amounts to rather more than a 
lakh annually, half of which is represented by grazing dues 
and the sum realized by the sale of fodder. Timber and fuel 
together bring in little more thasn a third of the amount realized 
from these sources. 

The mineral resources, which consist of coal and iron, have Minerals, 
already been described under Geology. Neither is yet worked; 
and though there is little doubt that coal-mines will yield a 
handsome profit, the same cannot be said of iron, for the capa¬ 
bilities of the District in this respect have yet to be explored. 

The tact that it would be possible to smelt on the spot any iron 
that may be discovered should encourage enterprise. Some 
soapstone is found near Wun, but the product is of no economic 
importance. 

Arts and manufactures in Wun District, as elsewhere in Berar, Arts and 
are unimportant. The practice of ginning cotton by hand is 
dying out ; and the chief manufactures consist of ordinary 
country cotton cloth, khddis, saris, and turbans, woven in hand- 
looms. The printing of cotton cloth in fast colours is a local 
industry in the town of WQn. 7 'he principal industry is the 
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preparation of cotton for the market, and the District contains 
16 ginning factories and 6 cotton-presses, all worked by steam. 

Commerce, The chief exports are raw cotton, oilseeds, and cereals and 
pulses ; and the chief imports are cereals and pulses, salt, and 
sugar. Imports are mainly from neighbouring Districts, Bom¬ 
ba)', and the Central Provinces ; and the exports are principally 
to Bombay by rail, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway being 
reached by the Yeotmal-Dhamangaon road. From the south¬ 
east of the District exports are carried to the VVardha Coal State 
Railway. Yeotmal is the chief centre of the cotton trade, and 
also of the general trade of the District. Wun, Darwha, and 
Digras are also important centres of general trade, large numbers 
of cattle being brought to the weekly cattle market at the last- 
named town. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Marwaris 
and Vanfs. Most of the internal traffic is effected through 
the agency of the weekly markets held at the head villages of 
the old parganas. These are managed by the local boards. 

Roads. There is no railway in the District. The total length of 
metalled roads is 125 miles, and of unmetalled roads 18 miles, the 
former being under the charge of the Public Works department, 
and the latter under the District board. The principal roads are 
those from Yeotmal to Dhamangaon, Darwha, and Won town. 

Famine. The District does not differ from the rest of Berar in respect 
of its liability to famine, and it has suffered from all the famines 
that have visited the Province. It was affected less severely 
than other Districts by the scarcity which prevailed in 1896-7 
and by the famine of 1899-1900; but its partial escape from 
these calamities was due to purely fortuitous circumstances, 
not to any special advantages of soil or climate. At the height 
of the last famine, in June, 1900, 18,033 persons were on 
relief works, and 5,868 more were in receipt of gratuitous relief ; 
and it is calculated that 750,000 cattle died, including those 
brought into the District from other parts of Berar and the 
Central Provinces for jrasture, which was available in Wun 
District after it had failed elsewhere. The statistics of mortality 
among cattle are merely an estimate, and cannot be accepted 
as accurate ; but the mortality was unquestionably greater than 
elsewhere in the province. 

])istrict There are no subdivisions in Wun. A tahsUddr resides at 
the head-<[uarters of each of the four taluks b The superior 
staff of the District consists of the usual officers. 

Civil and For judicial purposes, Wun now forms part of the Civil and 

criminal Sessions District of East Berar, and has an Additional District 

justice. ’ 

‘ The new District of Yeotmal, constituted in 1905, contains five fdhtks. 
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Judge, a Subordinate Judge, and two Munsifs. Murders are 
rare ; but dacoityand robbery, though much less frequent than 
formerly, are still somewhat more common than in other Dis¬ 
tricts. Crime of this nature is principally committed by Banjaras 
and Kolams. The former tribe is gradually being weaned from 
its criminal propensities, which were the natural result of the 
failure of its hereditarj’ means of subsistence, viz. pack carriage, 
the demand for which disappeared as means of communication 
were improved ; and there is every reason to hope that the tribe 
will, by degrees, accept the new condition of things and adopt 
agriculture—for the extension of which there is still room—as 
its means of livelihood. The Kolams are the most backward 
tribe in the province, and their regeneration is to be looked for 
in the advance of education and the rigorous administration 
of the law, for they are not a tribe of hereditary criminals ; they 
are only slow to learn that lawlessness is not profitable in the 
long run. 

The Mughal land revenue demand in the parganas which Land 
formed Wun District was, according to the Ain-i-Akhari, 4-8 
lakhs. At the time of the A.s.signment in 1853 it had fallen to 
Rs. 70,000, or little more than one-seventh of the demand in 
Akbar’s reign. The wars, famines, and maladministration of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early part of the nineteenth 
century were the principal cause of this enormous decrease 
in production. The Gonds of Chanda were never thoroughly 
subdued by the Mughals; and their depredations, combined 
with the exactions of the power which was nominally supreme, 
must have gone far towards exhausting the resources of the 
District. By the time that all the authority which the Mughal 
emperors of Delhi ever exercised in Berar had in fact passed 
into the hands of their great lieutenant in the Deccan, the 
Bhonslas had established their power in Wun District, and it 
may be presumed that they contributed but little to the coffers 
of the Nizam. They rendered the District one service by finally 
extinguishing Gond rule. When Berar fell into the hands of 
the revenue farmers, the cultivators fled from their oppression 
into British territory. Since the Assignment the recovery has 
been more gradual than in other Districts, for, except in a few 
favoured tracts, the soil is not such as to attract cultivators who 
have obtained holdings elsewhere. It was this consideration 
which induced the Administration to lease land, under rules 
modified from time to time, not by fields, but by integral 
villages, and thus to introduce an unaccustomed tenure into 
the province. 
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The first regular survey and settlement since the Assignment 
took place between the years 1873 1876, and is still in 

force except in the DarwhS taluk, where the settlement was 
revised in 1898, the new rates of assessment being brought into 
force in 1902-3. Under the original settlement the average 
rate per acre was R. 0-7-6, with a maximum of Rs. 1-8 and 
a minimum of R. 0-1-6. The average assessment per acre in 
‘wet’ lands was Rs. 3. The new assessments in the Darwha 
taluk work out to a maximum of Rs. 1-12, a minimum of 
R. 0-3, and an average of R. 0-15-6 per acre, the whole de¬ 
mand being little more than 15 per cent, in excess of the old 
revenue. Land irrigated from tanks and streams is assessed at 
a maximum combined land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre ; 
that irrigated from wells sunk before the original settlement is 
asse.ssed at the maximum rate for ‘ dry ’ land in the same 
neighbourhood; and that irrigated from wells made later is 
treated in all respects as ‘dry’ land. Rice land is assessed 
at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 per acre, 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees:— 



1 i8HO'i, 

1 

1890-1. 1 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

I,and revenue 

Total revenue 

6,’2 

1 7 ..‘i 6 

6 ,R 7 

10,65 

6,58 

11,26 

7,46 

12,88 

1 


Outside the municipality of Yeotmai,, local affairs are 
managed by the District board* and the four taluk boards sub¬ 
ordinate to it. The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 75,000, 
of which rather more than a sixth was spent on education, and 
rather more than a third on public wmrks. The principal 
sources of income were rates and assessed taxes, and a grant 
from Provincial revenues. 

The District Superintendent has general control over the 
police under the Deputy-Commissioner. The District con¬ 
tained 23 police stations, including town police stations, and 
8 outposts. The force in 1903-4 numbered 417 policemen 
and 9 rural policemen, under 3 inspectors. The only jail 
is at Yeotmai, which contained in 1903-4 a daily average of 
41 prisoners. 

Wfm stands last among the six Districts of BerSr in the 
literacy of its population, of whom 2-9 per cent. (5-6 males and 
o-r females) could read and write in 1901. The position of 
the District in this respect is due to the comparatively large 
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proportion of backward tribes—Banjaras, Gonds, Kolams, and 
Pardhans—which it contains. Education is most advanced in 
the Yeotmal and Darw'ha ialuks, and least so in Kelapur. In 
1903-4 the District contained 76 public, 49 aided, and 10 un¬ 
aided schools, with a total of 6,102 pupils, of whom 4,647 
attended public schools, 233 were girls, and 156 were in 
secondary schools. 

The two secondary schools were managed by the Educational 
department, and of the primary schools 74 were managed by 
the District board and 54 were aided from public funds. The 
great majority of the pupils under instruction in the District 
were only in primary classes, and no girls had passed beyond 
that stage. Of the male population of school-going age, 7-6 
per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population of the same age, 0-27 per cent. Among 
Musalmans more than 6 per cent, are able to read and write. 
The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 41,000, of 
which Rs. 1,429 was derived from fees. 

The District possesses one hospital and six dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 26 in-patients. In 1903 the number of 
cases treated was 34,900, of whom 314 were in-patients, 
and 834 operations were performed. 'I'he expenditure was 
Rs. 10,439, which the greater part was met from Provincial 
revenues. 

In regard to vaccination the District holds the first place 
in the province. In 1902-3 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 39-89 per 1,000, compared with 36-58, the 
mean for the province. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
the municipality of Yeotmal. 

In August, 1905, when the six Districts of Berar were re¬ 
constituted, this District received the designation of Yeotmal, 
and the Pusad taluk of Basim, which ceased to exist as a 
separate District, was incorporated in it. The present area of 
Yeotmal District is 5,183 square miles, and the population 
of that area in ipor was 575,957. 

\Tdluk Settk?)ient Reports: R. R. Beynon, Yeotmal 
Wun (1875); F. W. Francis, Ddrwha (1901).] 

Darwha Taluk.— Taluk of Yeotmal District (formerly 
known as Wun), Berar, lying between 19° 52'and 20° 36' N. 
and 77" 34' and 78° ii' E., with an area of 1,062 square miles. 
The population rose from 156,580 in 1891 to 156,679 in iqor, 
the density in the latter year being 148 persons per square milei 
the highest in the District. The taluk contains 327 villages 
and 2 towns, Darwha (population, 5,168), the head-quarters, 
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and Digras (6,034). The demand for land revenue in r903-“4 
was Rs. 2,91,000, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The /d/u/i lies 
in the Balaghat, or southern plateau of Berar, but is well 
watered by streams flowing southward to the Penganga, which 
bounds it on the south; and it is generally more fertile than 
other idluks lying in this tract. 

Kelapur .—Taluk of Yeotmal District (formerly known as 
Wun), Berar, lying between 19* 50' and 20° 29' N, and 
78“ 2' and 78° 51' E., with an area of 1,080 square miles. The 
population fell from 105,926 in 1891 to 103,657 in 1901, the 
density being 96 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 
310 villages, but no town. The head-quarters are at Pan- 
dharkawada (population, 1,992), near the small village of Kela¬ 
pur, from which the taluk takes its name. The taluk contains 
a larger proportion of Gonds than any other in Berar. It 
marched with, and probably at times formed part of, the Gond 
kingdom of Chanda. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,35,000, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. The taluk lies in 
the Balaghat or southern plateau of Berar, but possesses fertile 
tracts in the valleys of the Wardha and Penganga rivers, which 
bound it on the north and south. 

Pusad T^luk.— Taluk of Yeotmal District, Berar, lying 
between 19° 25' and 20° 2* N. and 77° 18' and 78® ii' E., 
with an area of 1,273 square miles. The population fell from 
138,485 in 1891 to 109,028 in 1901; and the density, 86 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District, and 
lower than that in any other taluk of Berar, save the Melghat. 
The taluk contains 298 villaftes and only one town, Pusad 
(population, 6,742), the head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,00,000, and for cesses Rs. 15,000. 
Pusad, which is the southernmost taluk of Berar, lies in the 
large bend of the Penganga river, which bounds it on three 
sides, occurring about half-way between its source and its 
junction with the Wardha. The south-eastern portion of the 
taluk, in an angle formed by the bend of the river, consists of 
the Kinwat Forest Reserve. Until August, 1905, the taluk 
formed part of Basim District, which was broken up on the 
reconstitution of Berar, Pusad being transferred to Yeotmal, 
until then known as Wun District. 

Wun Taluk.— Taluk of Yeotmal District, Berar, lying 
between 19° 47' and 20° 17' N. and 78° 37' and 79° ii' E., 
with an area of 860 square miles. The population fell from 
84,678 in 1891 to 82,562 in 1901, the density being 96 persons 
per square mile, the same as in the Kelapur taluk. The taluk 
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contains 275 villages and only one town, Wun (population, 
6,109), the head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
* 903“4 Rs. 1,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 9,000. Until 
August, 1905, Wun gave its name to the District in which it is 
situated, though the town was never the head quarters. The 
taluk lies in the south-eastern corner of Berar, in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Wardha and PengangS rivers, 
which bound it on the north east and the south. The soil is 
generally fertile, but in the north-east it is more sandy than 
usual in Berar. Coal exists in a considerable portion of 
the area. 

Yeotmal Taluk. —Head-quarters ialuk of Yeotmal District 
(formerly known as Wun), Berar, lying between 20° 9' and 
20° 41'’ N. and 78° and 78° 34' E., with an area of 908 square 
miles. The population fell from 124,429 in 1891 to 124,031 
in 1901, the density being 136 persons per .square mile. The 
taluk contains 293 villages and only one town, Yeotmai, 
(population, 10,545), the head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 3,000. 
The taluk lies chiefly in the Balagliat or southern plateau of 
Berar ; but a broad belt of land on the north lies in the central 
valley, and on the north-east the valley of the Wardha, which 
bounds the taluk on that side, resembles in its characteristics 
the fertile land of tiie Payanghat. 

Darwha Town. -Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Yeotmal District, Berar, situated in 20° 19' N. and 
77 ° 49 ^ E. Population (1901), 5,168. It was formerly the 
residence of Sabhaji Mu.slaji Bhoasla. A metalled road runs 
to Yeotmal, 24 miles distant. The town contains a tahsil 
courthouse and schools. 

Digras. —Town in the Darwha taluk of Yeotmal District, 
Berar, situated in 20° 6' N. and 77” 46' E. Population (1901), 
6,034- The weekly cattle-market held here is the largest in 
the province. 

Kalam.— Village in the District and taluk of Yeotmal, 
Berar, situated in 20° 27' N. and 78° 22' E. Population (1901), 
3 > 59 S- Kalam w-as formerly an important fortress; and in 
1425 the Bahmani king, Ahmad Shah Wall, captured it from 
the ‘infidels,’ probably Gonds of Chanda or Kherla, into 
whose hands it had fallen. Kalam and Mahtir were the most 
important fortresses in the south-eastern corner of Berar at 
that time. In the Ain-i-Akbaft Kalam is mentioned a.s the 
head-quarters of a sarkdr or revenue district. It has a remark¬ 
able underground temple dedicated to Chintaraan. 
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Pusad Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Yeotmal District, Berar, situated in 19° 55' N. and 
77° 38' E., on the Pus river, from which it takes its name. 
Population (igoi), 6,742. Pusad is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akban as a pargatia town. It contains two old Hemadpanti 
temples, and the ruins of some others; also the remains of an 
irrigation tank, now silted up. 

Wun Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Yeotmal District, Berar, situated in 20° N. and 79° E. 
Population (igor), 6,109. In Marathi the town is known as 
Want, Wun being the name used by Musalmans. A fair, at 
which cattle, carts, and hardware are sold, is held here annually 
about the time of the Holl festival, in March. At Mandar, a 
small village south of Wun, Raghuji Bhonsla in 1734 captured 
his kinsman Kanhoji, who had disregarded the orders of the 
Raja of Satara to return to court. In the neighbourhood of 
the town are several tanks. 

Yeotmal Town.—Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
of the .same name in Bcrgr, situated in 20° 24' N. and 78° 
ir'E., at an elevation of 1,476 feet. Population (1901), 10,545. 
The original name of the place was Yewata, and the termina¬ 
tion is a corruption of mahall {‘pargana town ’). In the Ain- 
t-Akharl the pargana is styled Yot-Lohara, Lohara being an 
old village 3 miles to the west of YeotmSl. There is a good 
specimen of a Hem 3 dpanti temple at Yeotmal. Municipal 
government was first introduced in 1869, but had to be 
abandoned as the place could not support it. It was again 
introduced in 1894, with a proportion of elected membens, but 
the elective system was subsequently given up as unsuitable to 
the conditions. The income and expenditure of the munici¬ 
pality from 1894 to 1901 averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 16,517, principally derived from taxes and 
cesses; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,226, the principal 
heads being conservancy and education. The place was a 
village of no importance until it was selected for its position 
as the head-quarters of Wun District, now Yeotmal District. 
Since that time its population and trade have increased rapidly. 
It is connected with Dhamangaon railway station, 29 miles 
distant, by a metalled road, and contains 10 ginning factories 
„ and 7 cotton-presses. 

noiin- j. . 2 T-v* • . 

claries,con- Akola District.—District m Berar, lying between 20° 17' 

and ri'ver "early 2,678 square miles. In 1905 the District was altered 
systems, considerably, and a brief description of the new area will be 
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found at the end of this article, which deals with the District 
before the change. It is bounded on the north by the Melghat 
hills; on the east by the Daryapur and Murtazapur taluks; on 
the south by the Mangrul, Basim, and Mehkar taluks ; and on 
the west by the Chikhli and Malkapur taluks and the Nimar 
District of the Central Provinces. The District is flat, and the 
scenery generally uninteresting; but a small strip of the Mel¬ 
ghat hill country, containing the fort of Narnala (3,161 feet), is 
included in the District, and in the south, in the neighbourhood 
of Patur, the ground begins to rise towards the Balaghat. The 
river system consists of the Ptirna, which traverses it from east to 
west, with its affluents from the Melghat hills on the north and 
the Balaghat on the south, described in the account of Berar. 

The surface soil is nearly everywhere a rich black loam, some¬ 
times of great depth. Where this does not exist, murwn and 
trap are found, with a shallow upper crust of inferior light 
soil; but sometimes the underlying murum is covered with a 
not unproductive reddish soil, the depth of which varies. 

The District, with the exception of the very small tract of Geology, 
hilly country on the north, is situated entirely in the central botany, 
valley of Berar, the Payanghat, the geology and botany of which 
are described generally in the artiele on Berar. The most 
common wild animals are antelope, wild hog, nilgai, and 
leopards. Tigers are not often found now, but wild dogs and 
wolves are occasionally seen. 

The climate is also described in the article on Berar, Clim.ite 
Akola being one of the tw'o stations for which statistics of 
rainfall and temperature are given. For three months of the 
year intense heat prevails. When the rains break, in June, 
there is a marked fall in temperature; but the combination of 
moisture and heat is somewhat enervating. The months of 
November, December, and January are usually cool and 
pleasant. The redeeming feature of the hot season is the 
coolness of the nights. The fort of Narnala in the Melghat 
hills might form a suitable site for a small sanitarium. The 
climate is similar to that of Chikalda, but space is more 
limited; for instead of the rolling plateau, which is a feature 
of Chikalda scenery, Narnala has only narrow hill-tops. 

The annual rainfall for the last twenty-five years averaged Rainfall. 
34 inches. 'I'hc District suffers much in years of drought, 
which have fortunately not been frequent, the mortality among 
cattle being very great at such periods. 

As Akola has never been a separate political entity, its his- History, 
tory consists chiefly of important events which have happened 
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within its limits, such as the battles of Argaon and Balapur, 
and the two sieges of Narnala, In the reign of Akbar, the 
whole of the present District was included in the sarkar of 
Narnala, Akola itself being a pargana town. 

Before the Assignment, in 1853, the exactions of the farmers 
of the revenue and of the Nizam’s officials led to frequent 
outbreaks. In 1841 Mogal Rao planted the flag of the 
Bhonslas on the walls of Jamod in the north of the District. 
In 1844 R serious religious disturbance took place at Akola, 
which was only checked by the prompt action of a British 
officer from Ellichpur. More dangerous outbreaks occurred in 
1849 under a man who pretended to be Appa Sahib, and had 
to be put down by military force. 

At the Assignment Berar was divided into two Districts of 
West and East Berar, the head-quarters of which were at 
Akola and Amraoti. In 1864 the District of South-West 
Berar, subsequently called Mehkar, and later Buldana District, 
was separated from Akola; and in 1875 Basim, which had 
previously been an independent subdivision, was constituted a 
District. From 1867 to 1872 Berar was divided into the two 
revenue Divisions of East and West Berar, and during that 
period Akola was the head-quarters of the latter. 

The most interesting antiquities in the District are the forts 
at Narnala and Balapur; the chhatn or pavilion at the latter 
place; two viharas or cells cut in a rocky hill at Patur ; and 
various Hemadpanti temples, the best of which is at Bars! 
Takli. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 976. 
The population at each of the last four enumerations has been ; 
(1867) 481,050, (1881) 593,185, (1891) 574,964- and (1901) 
582,540. This was the only District of Berar in which the 
population decreased during the decade ending 1891 and 
increased during that ending igof. The.se changes seem to 
have been caused by emigration and immigration, for the 
natural conditions prevailing are similar to those in the rest of 
the province, where the movement of the population was in the 
contrary direction. The District was divided into the five 
taluks of Akola, Akot, Bai.apur, Khamgaon, and Jalgaon, 
with their head-quarters at the towns from which each is named. 
The chief towns are the municipalities of Akola, Khamgaon, 
Akot, and Shf.gaon. 

The table on the next page gives, for each idluk, the statis¬ 
tics of area, population, &c., according to the Census of 1901, 

The District stands second in Berar as regards both number 
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and density of population. The vernacular of the people is 
Marathi, but the Musalmans speak Urdu. 

As in every other District of Berar, the Kunbis largely out- Castes and 
number every other caste. They are here more numerous 

. , , , . ^ tions. 

than elsewhere, numbering 187,000, or 32 per cent, of the total 
The Mahars with 71,000 come second in number, the Malls 
(58,000) third, and the Musalmans (54,000) fourth. Brahmans 
number 19,000. Other castes which appear in strength are 
Dhangars and Telis. Agriculture supports 71 per cent, and 
industries 14 per cent, of the population. 
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10 
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There are two Protestant missions in the District, the Christian 
Alliance Mission and the Peniel Mission. The former has 
established an industrial school which is doing good work. 

Of the 618 Christians enumerated in 1901, 487 were natives, 
about half being Presbyterians. 

The soil is a rich black loam everywhere, except in the General 
extreme north and south, wliere the District borders on the 
Melghat and Balaghat. In the north and south it is, as ditions. 
already described, of varying quality, but in all cases very much 
poorer than the loam. Agricultural conditions generally are 
described in the article on Berar, and no local peculiarities 
are to be noticed. 


With the exception of 42 jdgir villages, Akola is entirely chief agri- 


ryoiwdri. The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are 
shown below, in square miles :— 
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The staple food-grain is jowar, or great millet, the area under 
which was 779 square miles, or 37 per cent, of the net area 
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cropped. The principal crop is cotton, which covered no less 
than half of the net area cropped. The area under pulses was 
90 square miles, and the only other product worthy of notice is 
wheat (41 square miles). 

Very little unoccupied land has been available for cultivation 
for many years. Akola is one of the most fertile tracts in the 
province, and all available land was taken up soon after the 
Assignment. But little advance has been made in agricultural 
practice. The fine long-stapled cotton, for which Berar was 
formerly well-known, has been gradually replaced by a coarser 
variety of short staple, less valuable but more productive. The 
cultivators take hardly any advantage of the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

The Khamgaon, or larger variety of Berari cattle, is the prin¬ 
cipal breed in the Khamgaon, Balapur, Jalgaon, and part of 
the Akot taluks, the Umarda, or smaller variety, being found 
elsewhere in the District. Owing to loss of cattle during 
recent famines importation has been extensive, and cattle 
of the Nitiiari, Sholapuri, Hoshang.lbadi, Malwi, (Sujarati, and 
Surati breeds are not uncommon. Buffaloes are chiefly of the 
Nagpuri strain; but since the famine of 1899-1900, animals 
locally known as Malwi, having smaller heads and horns than 
the native stock, have been imported from Central India. The 
ponies bred locally are weedy and inferior, and the sheep and 
goats are also poor. Goats of the Gujarati breed, said to be 
good milch animals, are found in the towns. 

Only 11 square miles of land were irrigated in 1903-4. This 
tvas chiefly garden land, supplied from wells ; but some portion 
of it, in all taluks except Akola, was irrigated by channels from 
tanks and streams. 

Forests, in so rich an agricultunal District, are naturally 
unimportant; and the fact was recently recognized when the 
Akola Forest division was abolished as a separate charge and 
united to the Buldana divi,sion, the two Districts forming one 
forest charge under an officer with head-quarters at Buldana. 
Forests reserved for the production of timber and fuel are 
distributed between three tracts. On the north and south, 
where the soil becomes poorer in the submontane tracts of the 
Melghat and the Balaghat, there are forests in which salai 
{Boswelliiithurifera), khair {Acacia Catechu), aonla {Phyllanthus 
Emhlicd), and, more sparingly, teak ( Tectona grandis) are found, 
with other species. In the Puma valley are a few babul bans, 
or groves of Acacia arabica, interspersed occasionally with 
hmar {Acacia leucopkJoea) and two or three other species. 
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Other forests or rarnnas cover 13 square miles, and grazing 
lands 112 square miles. 

Brine-wells in the Puma valley formerly provided inferior Minerals, 
salt for local consumption, and a trifling revenue was realized 
from the product; but after the opening of the railway the 
salt so obtained could not compete with that imported from 
Bombay, and the industry died a natural death. 

Arts and manufactures are unimportant. Cotton carpets are Arts .snd 
woven at Akot and Balapur, but are being ousted by imported 
articles of superior quality. The principal industry is the 
preparation of cotton for the market, and the District contains 
42 ginning factories and 18 cotton-presses, all worked by steam. 

The trade, though important, may be very briefly described. Commerce. 
It consists chiefly of the export of raw cotton by rail to Bombay, 
the principal centres of the trade being Akola, Akot, Khamgaon, 

Shegaon, Jalgaon, and Balapur. Cotton is ginned in steam 
factories at all these places, and is pressed in all of them except 
Balapur. From Akot and Jalgaon cotton is sent by road to 
Shegaon and Jalam on the railway. 'I’he imports consist 
principally of grain and pulse, coal and coke, salt, and sugar. 

The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Railwiiys. 
runs from east to west, its length in the District being about 
50 miles. From Jalam a branch railway, 8 miles in length, 
constructed by the state but managed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, runs to Khftmgaon. 

The length of metalled roads is 84 miles, and of immetalled Roads, 
roads 127 miles; 66 miles of metalled and 81 of unmetalled 
roads are maintained by the Public W'^orks department, and 
the rest by the District board. The chief roads are that from 
Akola town towards Basim, the Akola Akot road, and that 
from Khamgaon towards Chikhll. 

Akola cannot be differentiated from the rest of Berar in re- Famine, 
sped of its liability to famine. As there is no irrigation worth 
mentioning, it follows that the crops of each year are wholly 
dependent on the rainfall; but, though deficient rainfall 
occasionally causes some distress, famine is fortunately of rare 
occurrence. The District suffered from famine, with great 
mortality among cattle, in 1862, and again in 1896-7, and was 
very severely affected by the famine of 1899-1900. In June, 

1900, 89,880 persons were on relief works and 22,642 in receipt 
of gratuitous relief; and it is estimated that about half the cattle 
in the District died during the famine. 

The taluks have already been mentioned'. The Khamgaon 
‘ The District, as reconslilutecl in rgoj, contains six taluks, 
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and Jalgaon taluks constitute the Khamgaon subdivision under 
an Assistant Commissioner, who holds his court at Khamgaon; 
but this subdivision has, since 1905, formed part of Buldana 
District. There is a iahsllddr at the head-quarters of each 
taluk. The superior staff of the District consists of the usual 
officers, except that, as has already been mentioned, Akola 
shares a Forest officer with Buldana. 

For judicial purposes Akola and Buldana now form the 
Civil and Sessions District of West Berar. A District and 
Sessions Judge has his head-quarters at Akola, and is assisted 
by Subordinate Judges and Mun.sifs at Akola and Basim. 
Dacoities, house-breaking, and cattle thefts fluctuate in num¬ 
bers, as elsewhere, with the state of the season, but are not 
more than usually common. Jealousy is the commonest 
motive for murder. 

It appears from the Ain i-Akban that the parganas included 
in the District of Akola, as constituted before 1905, paid a 
revenue of nearly 24 lakhs, including suyurghdl —slightly more 
than that for 1903-4. After making due allowance for the 
extension of cultivation since the sixteenth century, when 
Berar was frequently the seat of war, and for the rise in the 
price of agricultural produce since that time, it is safe to say 
that the slight actual fall in the land revenue demand represents 
a very great relative fall. The extent to which the District 
suffered from the wars and maladministration of the latter part 
of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the early part of the 
nineteenth century is clearly indicated by the fall in the land 
revenue demand in these same parganas, which in 1853 
amounted, includingto little more than 8 lakhs. With 
the extension of cultivation after the Assignment the revenue 
rapidly improved, and between 1864 and 1869 the District was 
regularly surveyed and asse.ssed. The demand amounted to 
17-8 lakhs in 1894, before the revised rates had been intro¬ 
duced in any idhik. The revision survey took place between 
the years 1894 and 1899, and the present demand is nearly 24 
lakhs. The maximum, minimum, and average assessments 
per acre are Rs. 2-12, Rs. r-io, and Rs. 1-12 respectively. 
Garden lands irrigated from wells were formerly assessed at 
special rates; but lands irrigated from wells sunk before the 
original settlement are now assessed at the maximum ‘ dry ’ rate 
of the village to which they belong, while those irrigated from 
wells sunk later are treated in all respects as ‘ dry ’ lands, and 
assessed accordingly. A maximum combined soil and water 
rate of Rs. 8 per acre is applied to lands irrigated from .streams 
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and tanks, and rice land is uniformly assessed at Rs. 6 per 
acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources are shown in the following table, in thousands of 
rupees;— 



18S0-1* 


1900-1. 1 1903-4. 

Lnnil revenue 

Total revenue t 

17.77 

23.2.6 

>7.79 

2.6.77 

19.44 

34.S6 

22,54 
. 61.39 


Outside the four municipalities of Akoi.a, Khamgaon, She- Local 
GAON, and Ako'i, local affairs are managed by the District 
board and the five taluk boards subordinate to it. The ex¬ 
penditure of the District board in i903-'4 was Rs. 2,57,202, 
the principal heads being education (Rs. 35,000) and public 
works (Rs. 89,000). 

The District contains 19 police stations, 2 outposts, and Police .'ind 
2 road-posts, besides one railway police station at Shegaon and 
5 railway outposts, 2 of which are within the limits of Buldana 
District, but are under the control of the District .Superin¬ 
tendent of Akola. The District and railway police number 603 
of all ranks. 

The Akola District jail serves also as a Central jail for the 
Districts of Akola, Buldana, and Basim, and, so far as regards 
the collection of convicts to be dispatched to the Andamans, 
for the whole province. The jail contained a daily average of 
286 prisoners in 1904. 

Akola stands third among the six Districts of Berar in the Education, 
literacy of its population, of whom 5-2 per cent. (9-9 males and 
0 5 females) are able to read and write. In 1903-4 the 
number of public schools was 153, and aided and unaided 
schools numbered 105 and 7 respectively. The public schools 
contained 10,659 pupils, and the other schools 2,943 pupils. 

Only 1,121 were in secondary schools. Girls at school 
numbered 780. Of the male population of school-going age 
nearly 14 per cent., and of the female population of the same 
age 1-3 per cent., were under primary instruction in 1903--4. 

There is a special school for Mahars and Mangs, which 
was founded at Akola by a well-to-do Mahar. The total ex¬ 
penditure on education in 1903-4 was i-6 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 63,000 was contributed by local bodies and Rs. 18,000 was 
derived from fees. 

The District possesses one civil hospital and eight charitable Hospitals 
dispensaries, containing accommodation for 58 in-patients. In and<i>spen- 
1903 the number of cases treated was 60,650, of whom 587 
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were in-patients, and 1,920 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 20,083, the greater part of which w'as met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 39 per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36-6. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the four municipalities. 

In August, 1905, the six Districts of Berar were reconstituted, 
and the limits of Akola District were considerably altered. It 
received the td/uk of Murtazapur from Amraotl and the tCiluks 
of Basim and Mangi fil from Basim, which ceased to exist as 
a separate District. On the other hand, the taluks of Kham- 
gaon and Jalgaon were transferred to Buldana. The present 
area of Akola District is 4,111 square miles, and the population 
of this area in 1901 was 754,804. 

\Tdluk Settlement Reports ; Major R. V. Garrett, Akola 
(1896), Akot (1897) j F. W. Francis, Malkdpur, Xhdmgaon, 
and Jalgaon (1892), Balapur (1895).] 

Akola Taluk. — Head-quarters taluk of Akola District, 
Berar, lying between 20“ 25' and 20° 55' N. and 76° 55' and 
77° 25' E., with an area of 739 square miles. The population 
rose from 137,988 in 1891 to 150,222 in 1901. The density, 
203 persons per square mile, is higher than in any taluk in the 
District except Akot. The taluk contains 287 villages and two 
towns, Akola (population, 29,289), the head-quarters of the 
District and taluk, and Barsi Takli (6,288). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was R.s. 5,71,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 45,000. The taluk lies chiefly in the fertile valley of the 
Puma, which bounds it on the north, but stretches southward 
as far as the northern edge of the Balaghat, the southern 
plateau of Berar. The Kata Piirna flows northwards through 
the taluk to join the Ptirna. 

Akot Taluk.—Northern taluk of Akola District, Berar, lying 
between 20° 55' and 21“ t5' N. and 76° 47' and 77° ij E., 
with an area of 517 square miles. The population hardly 
varied at all betw'ecn 1891 and 1901, the census enumeration 
being 137,720 in the earlier and 137,683 in the later year. 
The density, 266 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District and, with the exception of the Ellichpur taluk (311), 
the highest in the province. The taluk contains 228 villages 
and two towns, Akot (population, 18,252), a municipality and 
the head-quarters of the taluk, and Hiwarkhkd (6,143), The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,12,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 48,000. The taluk lies in the fertile valley of the 
Puma river, which bounds it on the .south. On the north it is 
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bounded by the Gawllgarh Hills; and a sharp curve in this 
northern boundary line includes in the tcduk the old fort of 
Narnai.a, situated on the southern range of these hills. 
The village of Argaon, the site of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
victory over the Marathas on November 29, 1803, lies 7 miles 
to the west of Akot. 'I’he tdh 4 k is well watered by streams 
flowing s(juthwards from the Gawllgarh Hills into the 
Puma ; but the area of irrigated land is, as elsewhere in 
Eerar, insignificant. 

Balapur Taluk .—Taluk of Akola District, Berar, lying 
between 20° 17' and 20° 55' N. and 76° 45'' and 77° E., with 
an area of 569 square miles. The population rose from 
101,673 in 1891 to 104,495 in 1901, the density being 184 
persons per square mile. The taluk contains 162 villages and 
three towns, Balapur, the head-quarters (population, 10,486), 
Patur (5,990), and Wadegaon (5,825). A few miles from 
Balapur are the ruins of the palace built at Sbahpur by prince 
Murad, fourth son of the emperor Akbar, immediately after the 
annexation of Berar by the Mughals. The fort and chhain at 
Balapur and the shrine of Shaikh Babfl at Patur are interesting. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,62,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 28,000. The only natural boundaries are 
the Pflrna river on the north, and the Balaghat hills on the 
south. The taluk lies almost entirely in the fertile valley of 
the Puma; but the land in the south, which occupies the 
lower slopes of the Balaghat, is comparatively poor. 

Basim Subdivision.—Subdivision of Akola District, Berar, 
consisting of the Basim and MangrOt, taluks. 

Basim Taluk.—Formerly the head-quarters taluk of Basim 
District, but since August, 1905, the .southern taluk of Akola 
District, Berar, lying between 19° 52' and 20° 25' N. and 75° 
40' and 77° 28' E., with an area of 1,046 square miles. The 
population fell from 177,250 in 1891 to 153,320 in 1901, and 
the density, 147 persons per square mile, is less than in any 
other taluk except Mangrfil. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 3,76,000, and for ce.sse.s Rs. 30,000. The taluk 
contains 324 villages and only one town, Basim (population, 
13,823), the head-quarters of the taluk and of the Basim 
subdivision. The northern part of the taluk lies in the Bala¬ 
ghat, or southern plateau of Berar; but the southern portion 
lies in the valley of the Penganga, which forms the southern 
boundary from Pardi eastwards. The soil is fertile, especially 
in the Penganga valley. 

Mangrul Taluk.—h'ormerly a Idtuk of Basim District, but 



since August, 1905, the south-eastern taluk of Akola District, 
Berar, lying between 20° 4' and 20° 80' N. and 77° 9' and 77° 
42' E., with an area of 630 square miles. The population rose 
from 82,446 in 1891 to 91,062 in 1901, the density, 144 persons 
per square mile, being the lowest in the District. The taluk 
contains 202 villages and only one town, Mangrul Pir (popu¬ 
lation, 5,793). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,68,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The taluk lies in 
the Balaghat, or southern plateau of Berar, and its most fertile 
tracts are those in the valleys of the streams running south¬ 
wards to the Penganga river, 

Murtazapur Taluk.— T^luk of Akola District, Berar (to 
which it was transferred from Amraotl District in August, 1905), 
lying between 20° 26' and 20° 53' N. and 77° 18' and 77“ 
47' E., with an area of 610 square miles. The population fell 
from 121,657 in 1891 to 118,022 in 1901. The density is 193 
persons per square mile. The taluk contains 260 villages and 
two towns, Murtazapur (population, 6,156), the head-quar¬ 
ters, and Karanja BIbi (16,535). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,1 r,000, and for cesses Rs. 33,000. 
The taluk lies almost entirely in the PSyanghat, the fertile 
valley of BerSr, but the extreme south extends to the slopes of 
the southern plateau. 

Akola Town.—Chief town of the District and taluk of the 
same name in Berar, situated in 20“ 42' N. and 77° 2' E., on the 
Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 383 miles 
from Bombay and 157 from Nagpur, The population in 1901 
was 29,289, of whom 21,045 Hindus, 7,484 Musalmans, 358 
Christians, and 226 Jains. Akola is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbati as the chief town of a rich pargana in the sarkar of 
Narnala. The walls of the town and the tdgdh were built for 
the most part by Asad Kh.an, Amlr-ul-Umara, in whose jdgtr 
Akola was situated in the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb, 
The walls bear many inscriptions recording the dates of their 
erection and repair. Later, in the reign of Akbar Shah II of 
Delhi (1806-37), a citadel was built by Salih Muhammad Khan, 
who held the town, with a force of 5 elephants, 1,000 horse, 
and some infantry, for the Nizam. In 1803 General Wellesley 
halted at Akola on his way from Assaye to Argaon, 36 miles 
north of the town, where, on November 29, he defeated the 
MarSthas under Venkaji, the brother of Raghuji Bhonsla. 
During the later years of the Nizam’s rule, the importance of 
Akola declined owing to the malpractices of the tdlukddr, who 
robbed the people and did not keep off other marauders ; and 
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many of the inhabitants emigrated to Amraotl. The town is 
bisected by the Murna river, Akola proper being on the west 
bank, and Tajnapeth, with the houses of Europeans and Gov¬ 
ernment buildings, on the east bank. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1900--1 averaged Rs. 59,000 and Rs. 61,000 
respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 62,000, chiefly 
derived from taxes and cesses; and the expenditure was Rs. 
44,000, the principal heads being conservancy and education. 

The town is one of the principal centres of the cotton trade 
in Berar, and has many ginning factories and cotton-presses. 
A cotton market has existed at Tajnapeth since 1S68. Two 
Protestant missions are situated at Akola. The educational 
institutions include a Government high school and a primary 
school for Mahar boys. 

Akot Town.—Head quarters of the IdlukcA the same name 
in Akola District, Berar, situated in 21° 6 ' N. and 77° 6' E. 
Population (1901), 18,252. The town is interspersed with 
garden land and mango groves, and is plentifully supplied 
with water from wells. Several good examples of building in 
carved stone occur. Municipal administration was established 
in 1884, The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending rgoo-i averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 15,000, chiefly derived from taxes and cesses; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 15,000, the principal heads being 
conservancy, education, and administration. Akot is a large 
cotton mart, cotton being dispatched to Shegaon and Akbla. 
Good cotton carpets are manufactured here, the best sorts 
being made only to order. The town has several ginning 
factories. 

Argaon.—Village in the Akot Cihik of Akola District, Berar, 
situated in 21° 7' N. and 76° 59' E. Population (1901), 3,131, 
The place, the name of which means ‘village of wells,’ is 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari as the head-quarters of Sipargatm. 
On the broad plain, intersected by watercourses, before Argaon, 
General Wellesley gained a great victory (November 29, 1803) 
over the Nagpur army under Venkaji, brother of Raghujf 
Bhonsla. The battle was followed up by the capture of 
Gawilgarh. A medal, with a bar commemorative of Argaon, 
was struck in 1851 and presented to the surviving officers 
and soldiers. 

Balapur Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Akola District, Berar, situated in 20° 40' N. and 76° 
50' E., 6 miles south of Puras station on the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railway. Population (rgoi), 10,486. The Mein 
river divides the town from the peth or suburb, Balapur was 
the chief military station of the Mughals in Berar after Ellichpur; 
and at a distance of a few miles from the town Akbar’s son, 
prince Murad, founded Shahpur, now in ruins. Balapur is 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbart as one of the richest parganas 
in Berar. Muhammad Azam Shah, third son of Aurangzeb, is 
said to have resided here and to have built a mud fort. Close 
to the town Asaf Jah defeated (July, 1720) the imperial forces 
dispatched against him by the Saiyids, after a severe engagement 
in which his famous Deccan artillery decided the day. The 
fort of Balapur is the largest and strongest in Berar, the hill- 
forts of the Melghat excepted. It was completed in 1757 by 
Ismail Khan, first Nawab of Ellichpur, and consists of an inner 
and outer fort, the former rising by the whole height of its walls 
above the latter. The outer or lower fort is a decagon, with a 
bastion at each angle, and the inner is a pentagon, the angles 
of which likewise terminate in bastions. Both forts arc entered 
by Mughal gateways. The chhatrt, or pavilion, of Raja Jai 
Singh, a commander of 4,000 hor.se in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and afterwards one of Aurangzeb’s best generals, stands apart 
from the fort overlooking the river. It is a graceful building of 
black stone, 38 feet high, on a high plinth. A fine flight of 
steps formerly led down to the river, but these have been 
washed away during the last thirty years. The Jama Masjid, 
once a fine building 90 feet long, but now a ruin, dates from 
1623. The woven manufactures, formerly in high repute, are 
at present little sought after, and the importance of the town is 
declining. 

Bars! Takli.—Town in the District and taluk of Akola, 
Berar, situated in zo° 35' N. and 77° 7' E. Population (1901), 
6,288. At this place there is a remarkably fine Hemadpanti 
temple, witli an inscription giving the date Saka 1098 (a.d. 
1176), which is probably the date of its construction. 

Basim Town (or Washim).—Head-quarters of the Basim 
taluk, Akola District, Berar, situated in 20° 7' N. and 77° 
11' E., at a height of 1,758 feet above sea-level; distant 52 miles 
south-south-east from Akola on the Nagpur branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, with which it is connected by a good 
metalled road. Population (igoi), 13,823. Basim is said to 
be a very old town, and to have been founded by Wachh, 
a Rishi. A legend tells of a king, Vasuki, afflicted with leprosy, 
who was cured by bathing in a pool outside the town, which 
he enlarged to a tank, known as Padma Tirtha, still largely 
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resorted to for bathing. It is also said to petrify articles ex¬ 
posed to its action. The deshmukhs of Basim in the seven¬ 
teenth century received large grants of land and perquisites from 
the Mughal emperors, and the family has always been of some 
consideration in South Berar. After the Bhonsla ruler of 
Nagpur ceased to receive a share (40 per cent.) of the revenue, 
the Nizam stationed troops and established a mint at Basim. 
The most striking buildings are the temple and tank of Balaji, 
constructed rather more than a hundred years ago by Bhawani 
Kalu, a general of the Bhonslas. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,400 and Rs. 12,700. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 18,000, principally from taxes, the ex¬ 
penditure, mainly devoted to education and conservancy, being 
nearly the same. The town contains several ginning factories 
and a cotton-press. It was the head-quarters of Basim Dis¬ 
trict till 1905, when that District ceased to exist as a separate 
administrative unit. 

Hiwarkhed. —Town in the Akot ialuk of Akola District, 
Berar, situated in 21° 8' N. and 76° 54' E. Population (1901), 
6,143. The chief trade of the town is in cotton and other 
agricultural produce. 

Karanja.— Town in the Murtazapur taluk of Akola District, 
Berar, situated in 20® 29' N. and 77° 32' E. Population (1901), 
^*^i 53 S' Karanja is a place of some commercial importance. 
It is .said to take its name from a Hindu saint, Karinj RishI, 
who, being afflicted with a grievous disease, invoked the aid of 
the goddess Amba. She created for him a tank, still existing 
opposite the temple of the godde.ss, in which he bathed and 
became clean. 'I'he town is surrounded by an old wall, now 
dilapidated. It is known as Karanja Bibi, owing, it is said, to 
its having once formed part of the dowry of Daulat Shah Begam 
{see Badnera). The municipality was created in 1895. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1900-1 
averaged Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 13,500. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 18,000, mainly derived from taxes and cesses; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 15,000, chiefly devoted to conser¬ 
vancy and education. Karanja is connected with Murtazapur 
(20 miles) by a metalled road. 

Mangrul Town. —Head-quarters of tht taluk of the same 
name in Akola District, Berar, situated in 20° 19' N. and 77° 
24' E. Population (1901), 5,793. The town is distinguished 
from many other places of the same name by the epithet J’Jr, 
which has reference either to the shrine of Hayat Kalandar, or 
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to the shrines of several minor saints buried here. The real 
name of Hayat Kalandar is said to have been Shah Badr-ud- 
dln, and he was also known as Baba Budhan and Saiyid 
Ahmad Kabir. He is traditionally said to have been born at 
Bataih in Rum (Asia Minor), and to have died in 1253. The 
shrine at Mangrul must therefore be a cenotaph; and it is 
believed not to be more than about four hundred years old. 
Of the minor saints buried here, none has any celebrity beyond 
the neighbourhood. 

MurtazSpur Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Akola District, Berar, situated in 20° 44' N. and 
77° 25' E., on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, 386 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 
6,156. Murtazapur, probably named after Murtaza Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagaf, has outstripped the neighbouring village 
of Sirson, which in the days of Akbar was the head-quarters of 
the pargana. I.arge quantities of cotton are sent here from 
Karanju and other places for carriage to Bombay, and the 
town has seven cotton-presses and ten ginning factories. 

NarnSla. —Hill fortress in the Akot fdluk of Akola District, 
Berar, situated in 21° 15'N. and 77° 4' E., on the southernmost 
range of the .Satpura Hills, at an elevation of 3,161 feet. The 
hill was probably fortified at an early date, for Eirishta says 
that the fort was repaired by the Bahmani king Ahmad Shah’ 
Wall, when he encamped at Ellichpur from 1425 to 1428. 

The works comprise three distinct forts: Jafarabad on the 
east, Narnala itself in the centre, and Teliyagarh on the west. 
There are six large and twenty-one small gates. The system 
of water-supply in this fort was admirable, and portions of an 
aqueduct and of drains for catching surface water still remain. 
^Vithin the walls are situated nineteen tanks, of which only four 
hold water throughout the year, h’our very curious covered 
stone cisterns are supposed, apparently on slender grounds, to 
have been the work of Jains before the Muhammadan invasion, 
'i'he Jama Masjid, now in ruins, is said to have borne an Arabic 
inscription recording its construction in 1509 by Mahabat 
Khan, but this has disappeared. A small mosque attributed 
to Aurangzeb is in good repair. Other buildings are the 
Bdradart, the Sarrdfkhdna, the arsenal, and the elephant 
stables. There are also the ruins of a palace erected for 
Raghiiji Bhonsla, and on Teliyagarh is a small mosque. The 
most interesting part of the fort is the innermost of the three 
gateways of the Shahnur entrance. It is built of white sand-, 
stone and is highly ornate, being decorated with conventional 
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lotus flowers, a rich cornice, and Arabic inscriptions, and flanked 
by projecting balconies with panels of stone lattice-work dis¬ 
playing considerable variety of design. A short text from the 
Koran, used as a chronogram, gives the date of the building 
of the gate as i486, and the date is also expressed in words, 
A second inscription records the fact that the gate was built 
in the reign of Shahab-ud-din Mahmud Shah (Bahmani), and 
contains an interesting though evidently inaccurate account of 
that monarch’s descent. 

In 1437, when Nasir Khan, the Faruki king of Khandesh, 
invaded Beriir, the Khan-i-Jahan, governor of the province, 
who remained faithful to his master, the Bahmani king 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah II, was besieged in Narnala by dis¬ 
affected nobles, but managed to break through the besieging 
force and joined Khalaf Hasan before his victory at Rohan- 
KHED. Burhan Imad Shah, the last of the independent kings 
of Berar, was confined in Narnala by his minister Tufal Khan ; 
and in 1572 Muitaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar laid siege 
to the fortress and captured both king and minister, subse¬ 
quently putting them to death. In 1597-8 the fort was cap¬ 
tured by Akbar’s officers, Saiyid Yiisuf Khan Mashhadi and 
Shaikh Abul Fazl, from the officer who held it for the king 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Patur, —Town in the Balapur taluk of Akola District, Berar, 
situated in 20° 27' N. and 76° 59' E. Population (1901), 
5,990. In the side of a low hill just east of the town are two 
caves hewn in the rock. These are simple vihdras with 
a veranda. The inscriptions on the pillars and architraves 
have not yet been deciphered, and the caves are otherwise un¬ 
adorned, and contain no images e.xcept a portion of a seated 
figure with the legs crossed, which has been held to be a Jain 
saint, but may possibly be Buddhist, 

The town is commonly known as Patur Shaikh Babu from 
the shrine of .Shaikh Abdul-Aziz, commonly known as Shaikh 
Babu, who is said to have come to Patur from Delhi in 1378, 
and to have died here eleven years later. According to the 
legend the saint w’as highly regarded by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, whom he cured of fever on one occasion, and who 
built the shrine over his grave. But unfortunately for the 
legend, Muhammad bin Tughlak died thirty-nine years before 
the shrine was built. An inscription in the interior of the 
shrine contains a chronogram giving the date of the saint’s 
death, while another over the principal gate records the fact 
that the shrine w'as repaired in 1606 -7 by Abdur Rahim, Khan- 
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i-Khanan, son of Bairam Khan. A Hindu fair is held annually 
in Jaiiuary-P’ebruary, lasting upwards of a month. A Mu.sal- 
man fair, lasting for three days, is held at the shrine of Shaikh 
Babu. The gates in the walls of the town bear some inscrip¬ 
tions, now illegible. 

Sirpur. —Village in the Basim taluk of Akola District, 
Berar, situated in 20° ir' N. and 77° E. Population (igoi), 
3,809. The old temple of Antariksha Parsvanatha belonging 
to the Digambara Jain community has an inscription with a 
date which has been read as 1406. The temple was probably 
built at least a hundred years before the date of the inscription. 
The tradition is that Yelliik, a Raja of Ellichpur, probably an 
eponymous hero, found the idol on the banks of a river, and 
that his prayer for jrermission to transport it to his own city 
was granted on condition of his not looking back. At Sirpur, 
however, his faith became weak, and he looked back. The 
idol instantly became immovable and remained suspended in 
raid-air for many years. 

Wadegaon_Town in the Balapur taluk of Akola District, 

Berar, situated in 20° 35' N. and 76° 54' E. Population (1901), 

5.825- 

BuldSna District District in Berar, lying be¬ 

tween 19" si'and 21° 1' N. and 75° 59' and 76° 52' E,, with an 
area of 2,806 square miles. This article describes the District 
as it existed up to 1905, but a statement at the end shows 
the additions then made. It is bounded on the north by the 
Puma river; on the east by Akola and Basim Districts; on 
the south by the Nizam’s Dominions; and on the west by 
the Nizam’s Dominions and the Kbandesh District of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. Of the three taluks into which it is divided, 
Chikhli and Mehkar are in the Bakaghat and Malkapur is in 
the Payanghat. The general contour of the country in the 
two former taluks way be described as a succession of small 
plateaux, highest on the north, where they rise from the 
central valley of Berar, and gradually decreasing in elevation 
towards the south. The town of Buldana is situated near 
the northern edge of the highest plateau, 2,190 feet above 
scalevel. Towards the eastern side of the District, the 
country consists of undulating highlands, favoured with soil 
of a high quality. The small fertile valleys between the 
plateaux are watered by streams during the greater part of the 
year, while wells of particularly good and pure water are 
numerous. These valleys contain all the best village sites. It 
is not necessary to describe in detail the Malkapur taluk, for the 
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description of the Payanghat in the article on Berar is in all 
respects applicable to its conditions. 

The principal river which takes its rise in the District is tlie 
Penganga, which rises in the hills near Deulghat, runs in a 
south-easterly direction past Mehkar, and then enters Basim 
District. The Puma rises in the Ajanta Hills to the west of 
the District, enters it a little to the north of Deulgaon Raja, 
and traverses the Mehkar taluk in a south-easterly direction, 
its course running parallel to, and south of, that of the Pen¬ 
ganga. These two rivers are important members of the 
Godavari system, but they do not acquire their importance 
until after they have left the District. The other rivers of 
Buldana are the Nalganga, the Biswa or Vishvaganga, and the 
Ghan, all of which rise near the northern edge of the Buldana 
plateau, and flow southwards into the Puma of the Berar valley, 
which is not to be confounded with the Godavari Puma already 
mentioned. 

The District contains the only natural lake in Berar, the 
salt lake of Lonar, situated in the south of the Mehkar taluk. 

The two northern taluks are covered with the Deccan trap- Geology, 
flow, which is, however, overlaid nearly everywhere, but espe¬ 
cially in the valley.s, with rich soil of varying depth. The 
hollow in which the Lonttr lake lies exhibits some of the cha¬ 
racteristics of a volcanic crater, but is believed to be due to a 
gaseous explosion, which occurred some time after the deposit 
of the trap. The Malkapur taluk, beyond the lower slopes of 
the Buldana plateau, is covered with a deep layer of rich and 
exceedingly fertile black loam. 

The vegetation of the forest area will be described in the llotany. 
account of the P’orests. In cultivated tracts the commonest 
trees are the mango, the mahua (Bassia lati/olia), the plpal 
{Ficus religiosa), the banyan, the babiil (Acacia arabica), and 
the hiwar (Acacia leucophloea). The weed vegetation in cul¬ 
tivated ground is that characteristic of the Deccan generally, 
and includes small Compositae, Leguminosae, Rubiaceae, and 
Malvaceae. 

In the hills, tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, sdmbhar, Fauii.t. 
nilgai, and wild hog are found; in the valleys wild hog and 
antelope; and, about the banks of the Puma, spotted deer 
and nilgai. The only monkey in the District is the langur. 

The climate of the Malkapur taluk is intensely hot and dry climate 
in the months of March, April, and May; but the nights are 
usually cool. For the next four months the temperature is ^ 
considerably lower, but occasionally the combination of fairly 
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high temperatures with humidity has an enervating effect. In 
the taluks of Chikhli and Mehkar, which are situated in the 
Balaghat, the climate is cooler than that of Malkapur ; the hot 
season .sets in later, and the heat is never so intense as in the 
Payanghat. Buldana is, owing to its elevation, the coolest and 
most pleasant station in Berar. The rainy season in the 
Balaghat taluks is temperate and pleasant ; and the cold season 
throughout the District, particularly in the Balaghat taluks, is 
cool and invigorating. 

Rainfall. In respect of rainfall the District is divided into two natural 
divisions; the Malkapur taluk in the Payanghat, and the 
Chikhli and Mehkar taluks in the Balaghat. Rainfall statistic.s 
for Malkapur are not available, but the figure given for Akola (34 
inches) may be accepted as correct for this area. In the taluks 
of the Balaghat the rainfall is heavier, that recorded in 1901, 
w'hich was a normal year, being 44 inches. For some years 
past there has been a failure, cither partial or complete, of the 
late rains. 

History. Buldana, though it has occasionally been the scene of his¬ 
torical events, has little or no connected history of its own. 
Rohankhed has been the site of two battles; one fought in 
r437 between Khalaf Hasan Basri, commanding the army of 
Ala-ud-din Shah Bahmani II, and Nastr Khan, Farilki king 
of Khandesh ; and the other in 1590, between Burhan Nizam 
Shahi and Jamal Khan the MahdavT, who supported the claims 
of Jsmail to the throne of Ahmadnagar against those of his 
father Burhan. Burhan wa.s victorious and Jamal Khan was 
slain. In 1724 Shakarkhelda was the scene of the battle to 
which it owes its present name of Fathkhelda. Mubariz 
Khan, governor of Malwa, instigated by a party in the Mughal 
court at Delhi, invaded Berar and attacked Asaf Jah, the first 
Nizam. Asaf Jah gained a complete victory, and Mubariz Khan 
and his two sons fell. This battle established the virtual inde¬ 
pendence of the Nizams in the Deccan. Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and RaghujI Bhonsla were encamped at Malkapur when, in 
August, 1813, they allowed the British envoy to depart and 
received General Wellesley’s declaration of war. A month or 
two later General Wellesley traversed the District while pursuing 
them from Assaye to Argaon. The condition of the country 
was at this time very unsatisfactory. During the next fifty years 
there was some improvement; but the local officials were seldom 
strong enough to keep the peace, and the town of Malkapur 
was more than once the scene of faction fights which arose 
out of religious disputes. 
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After the Assignment in 1853 Buldana formed part of the 
West Berar District, but was formed in 1864 into an inde¬ 
pendent charge, styled the South-west Berar District—a clumsy 
designation which was changed in the following year to the 
Mehkar District. In 1867 Buldana was selected as the head¬ 
quarters of the District, to which it thenceforth gave its 
name. 

Lonar and Mehkar contain two of the finest Hemadpanti Archiieo- 
temples in Berar, and there is an inferior temple in the same 
style at Kothali. The mosques of Fathkhelda and Rohankhed 
were built in 1581 and 1582, evidently from the designs of one 
architect, by Khudaw'and Khan the Mahdavi, the supporter of 
Jamal Khan and the young Ismail Nizam Shahi. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 876. The 
The population at each of the last four enumerations has been : people. 
{1867) 366,309, (1881) 439)763, (1891) 481,021, and (rpoi) 
423,616. The decline during the last decade was due to the 
famine of 1899-1900. The District is divided into the three 
idluks of ChikhlT, Mehkar, and Malkapur, the head-quarters 
of which are at the places from which each is named. The 
chief towns are Malkapur, NANDURA,and Deulgaon Raja. 

The following table gives particulars of area, towns and 
villages, and population in 1901 
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Buldana stands third among the six Districts of Berar in 
the density of its population, the two Balaghat taluks being less 
densely populated than the Payanghat taluk of Malkapur. 

More than 90 per cent, of the people are Hindus. The 
language of the District is Marathi; but the Musalmans, who 
number 34,579, speak a corrupt dialect of Urdu, which is 
generally understood by all. 

The Kunbis (162,000) are the most numerous caste in Castes and 
Buldana, as in other Districts of Berar, and are more numerous 
in this District than in any other except Akola, and propor¬ 
tionately more numerous than in Akola. The Mahars (50,000) 
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come second in point of numbers, and the Musalmans (35,000) 
third. Mails number 27,000; Brahmans, 12,000; Ra}puts, 
9,000; Telis, 9,000; and Banjaras, 4,000. Buldana, like all 
other parts of Berar, is essentially an agricultural District, as is 
indicated by the very great preponderance of the agricultural 
castes. Of the total population, nearly 74 per cent, arc sup¬ 
ported hy agriculture and 13 per cent, by industries. 

Christian There are three Christian missions in the District, the 
missions. Church Missionary Alliance, the Pentecostal Mission, and the 
Free Church Mission. Of the 178 Christians enumerated in 
1901, 149 were natives. 

General 'I'he Mehkar and Chikhli id/uks are situated in the Balaghat, 
turalcon- Malkapur idluk in the Payanghat. The different 

dilions. agricultural conditions of these two natural divisions are 
described in the article on Berar. The only characteristic of 
the District which calls for special notice is the suitability of 
the rich land in the valleys between the plateaux in the Bala¬ 
ghat for the cultivation of radi crops, especially wheat. Owing, 
however, to the failure of late rains for some years past radi 
cultivation in the District has declined, and the effect of this 
failure has naturally been felt more in Buldana than elsewhere 
in Berar. 

Chief agri- The tenures on which the District is held are almost entirely 
Btatisdes ^yodivdri, jdglr villages covering only 90 square miles out of 
and prin- 2,809. The principal agricultural statistics are shown below, 
cipalcrops, in square miles:—• 



The staple food-gr.ain is jowdr (great millet), the area under 
which in 1903-4 was 495 square miles. 7 ’he area under cotton, 
the most profitable crop to the cultivator, was 615 square miles, 
and oilseeds occupied 205 and wheat 264 square miles. 

Improve- The increase in the cultivated area during the last thirty 

ments in years has been less than one per cent., the rich lands in this 

agncul- ■1..,. , 

tiiral prac- District being among the first to be reoccupied after the 
Assignment. It cannot be said that much improvement has 
been made in methods of cultivation or in the quality of the 
crops sown. On the contrary, the cultivator has now given up 
the fine long-stapled cotton for which Berar was formerly well- 
known, in favour of a.coarser but more prolific short-stapled 
variety. The advantages offered by the I.oans Acts were not 
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much appreciated before the famine of 1899-1900 j but since 
that year they have become more generally known. In the 
three years ending 1902 the total advances amounted to 1-2 
lakhs. Increased prosperity rather than any disinclination 
to apply for loans is responsible for a subsequent fall in the 
demand. 

The principal breeds of cattle are the Khamgaon variety of Cattle, See. 
the Berari breed in the Chikhll /d/uk, and the Umarda variety 
elsewhere; but since the famine of 1899-1900 large numbers 
of cattle of the Sholapuri and Nimari breeds have been 
imported, and in the south of the District the characteristics 
of the local varieties are much modified by the admixture of 
blood from cattle found in the northern Districts of Hyder¬ 
abad State. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Nagpuri strain, except 
in the Mehkar id/uk, where the Dakhani breed prevails. The 
ponies, sheep, and goats bred locally are very inferior, and call 
for no special notice. 

Irrigated land in Buldana, as elsewhere in Berar, bears a very Irrigation, 
small proportion to the area under cultivation. The 9 square 
miles irrigated in 1903-4 were supplied entirely from wells, and 
were devoted chiefly to the raising of garden crops. 

Forest lands are divided, as elsewhere in Berar, according as Forests, 
they are reserved for the supply of timber and fuel, for fodder, 
or for pasture. The area of these classes is 155, 4, and r74 
square miles respectively. A belt of forest land of the first 
class, extending along the Ajanta Hills from west to east, is 
continuous with the forest lands of Khamgaon in Akola l 5 is- 
trict. The principal trees are sa/ai [Bosive/lia thurifera), 
lendia {Lagerstroemia parviflora), khair (Acacia Catechu), her 
(Zizyphus /ujuba), and char {Buchanania (ati/olia). Teak 
occurs along the crests of the ridges and in sheltered ravines, 
in which, as they widen, palds (Butea frondosa) and other 
species of little value appear. East of the Malkapur-Buldana 
road the principal species are anja?i {Hardwickia binatd), salai, 
and khair. The ramnas, or fodder reserves, are grass lands 
with a scrub growth of acacia and palds ; and the tree vegeta¬ 
tion of the grazing lands consists of acacias, palds, lendia, 
dhaura {Anogeissus latifolia), her, char, and tendu (JDiospyros 
melanoxylon). 

No minerals are now of economic value. Salts and alkalis Mineral, 
were formerly procured by evaporation from the Lonak lake, 
but the industry has long since been abandoned. In the 
Ain-i-Akbart it was thus described: ‘ It [the Lonar lake] 
contains the essential materials for the manufacture of glass 
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and soap, and saltpetre is here produced and yields a consider¬ 
able revenue.’ 

Arts and Arts and manufactures are unimportant. In the larger 
villages of the Mehkar taluk cotton cloths and blankets, which 
command a local sale, are woven on hand-looms ; and there are 
similar looms, but in smaller numbers, in the more accessible 
taluks of Chikhli and Malkapur. The principal industry is 
naturally the preparation of cotton for the market, and the 
District contains nine ginning factories and three cotton-presses, 
all worked by steam. 

Commerce. The principal exports are raw cotton, oilseeds, and grain and 
pulse; and the principal imports are grain and pulse, coal and 
coke, sugar, and salt. The main trade is with Bombay, whither 
nearly all the raw cotton is exported by rail, and whence the 
imports, except coal and coke, are mainly received. The 
commerce of the District has hitherto been largely carried 
along the main roads to stations on the Nagpur branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway; but the southern portion 
of the District is now accessible from Jalna on the Hyder- 
abad-Godavari Valley Railw'ay, and some of the trade has 
been diverted to this route, though Bombay still remains its 
objective. The weekly markets, held almost exclusively at old 
pargana towns, are the important centres of local trade; and 
the principal classes engaged in commerce are the Marwaris 
and the Vanis, though most classes are represented. 

Railways The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

and roads, traverses the northern portion of the Malkapur taluk 

from west to east, has a length in this District of about 28 
miles. The total length of metalled roads is 107 miles and of 
unmetalled roads 82 miles. Except 36 miles of unmetalled 
roads maintained from Local funds, the rest are in charge of 
the Public Works department. 

Ramine. The District Is neither more nor less fortunate than other 
parts of Berar in respect of liability to famine, and has suffered 
equally with them in the past. 'I'he famine of 1803 was a very 
severe calamity, and there was then no government in a position 
to afford any relief. In 1896-7 the District suffered from 
scarcity, and the famine of 1899-1900 was felt at least as 
severely in Buldana as in any part of the province. In July, 
igoo, when the distress was at its height, 117,409 persons 
were on relief works and 39,455 in receipt of gratuitous relief; 
and it is calculated that 28 per cent, of the cattle died. 

The three * taluks, at the head-quarters of each of which there 
^ The District, since 1905, contains five tdiuhu 
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is a tahstlddr, have already been mentioned. Buldana town, District 
though the head-quarters of the District, is not the head-quarters 
of a taluk, but is situated in the Chikhli taluk. The superior staff, 
staff of the District consists of the usual officers, but the Forest 
officer has charge also of the forests in Akola District. An 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioner, exercising the 
powers of a first-class magistrate, holds his court at Malkapur. 

I’or judicial purposes Buldana forms, with Akola, the Civil Civil and 
and Sessions District of West Rerar, in which are stationed 
a District and Sessions Judge and an Additional District and 
Sessions Judge. Subordinate Judges hold their courts at 
Buldana and Khamgaon, and Munsifsare stationed at Malkapur 
and Mehkar. Serious offences against property occur some¬ 
what more frequently than elsewhere in Berar. Dacoity was 
very common in times past, owing to the number of Bhils in 
the District; and at one time a corps of Hill Rangers, under 
a British officer, was maintained principally for the purpose 
of suppressing this class of crime. But organized dacoities 
by hereditary professional gangs are now a thing of the past, 
and the condition of Buldana as regards crime is in no way 
abnormal. 

From the Ain-i-Akban we learn that in Akbar’s reign the Land 
demand on account of land revenue in the parganas which now 
compose the District of Buldana was I2-4 lakhs. At the time 
of the Assignment in 1853, the demand in these parganas was 
only a little more than 3 lakhs, so much had the provit^ce 
suffered from wars, disturbances, and misgovernrnent. The 
demand in 1903-4 was 12-2 lakhs, which sum is absolutely 
rather lower than Akbar’s demand, and relatively very much 
lighter. The first regular settlement of the District after the 
Assignment was begun in 1862 in the Malkapur taluk, and 
completed in T870 in the Mehkar taluk-, and this settlement 
was revised between i8gi and 1897. Land revenue at the 
revised rates of assessment has been levied for some years in 
the Malkapur taluk, and since 1900 in Mehkar; but the new 
rates have only just been applied to Chikhli, where their 
introduction was delayed owing to the effects of the famine 
of 1899-1900. So far as ‘dry’ land is concerned, the new 
assessment has an average incidence of 15 annas 9 pies per 
acre, varying from 8 annas to Rs. 2-12. Land irrigated by 
channels from streams and tanks is assessed at a maximum 
combined soil and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre. Land served 
by w’ells sunk before the original settlement pay the highest 
rate levied on ‘ dry ’ land in the village in which it is situated, 
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but should the well have been made subsequently the land is 
treated in all respects as ‘ dry ’ land. Rice lands are assessed 
at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 per acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-f. 

IQOO-I. 


Land revenue . 

Total revenue. 

9.48 

11 , 3.4 

10,49 

15,31 

II ,21 

11,04 

15,53 


Local 

boards. 
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Hospitals 
and dis¬ 
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Outside the municipality of Buldana, local affairs are man¬ 
aged by the District board and the taluk boards subordinate to 
it. The expenditure of these in 1905-4 was Rs. 98,000, of 
which Rs. 34,000 was spent on public works and Rs. 20,000 
on education. The chief source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has control over the 
police throughout the District, excepting those on the rail¬ 
way line in the Malkapur idluk^ who are subordinate to the 
District Superintendent of Akola. The District contains 2^ 
police stations, including town stations. The only jail is 
at Buldana, which contained in 1903-4 a daily average of 
56 prisoners. 

Buldana stands fourth among the six Districts of Berar in 
regard to the literacy of its population, of whom 4 per cent. 
(8;o males and o-i females) were able to read and write in 
1901. In 1903-4 the District contained 115 public, 69 aided, 
7 unaided, and 3 private schools, with a total of 8,209 pupils, 
of whom 6,087 w^te in public schools and 369 were girls. Of 
the 115 institutions classed as public, all, except three managed 
by the Buldana municipality, were under the District board. 
The great majority of the pupils under instruction were only in 
primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond that stage. 
Education has, however, made great progress in the District, 
though female education is not yet appreciated. Of the male 
population of school-going age more than 9 per cent., and of 
the female population of the same age o-6 per cent., were in the 
primary stage of instruction. The total expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in 1903-4 was Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived 
from fees. 

The District possesses one hospital and seven dispensaries, 
with accommodation for 44 male and 10 female in-patients. 
In 1903 the number of cases treated was 56,203, of whom 85P 
were in-patients, and 1,983 operations were performed. The 
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expenditure was Rs. 14,000, the greater portion of which was 
met from Provincial revenues. 

In 1903-4 the proportion of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 39-1 per r,ooo, the mean for the province being 36'6. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the Buldana municipality. 

On the reconstitution of the six Districts of Berar in August, 
1905, Buldana received the Khamgaon and Jalgaon taluks 
from Akola District. The present area of Buldana District is 
3,662 square miles, and the population of that area in 1901 
was 613,756. 

[F .W. Francis, Ta/uk Settlement Reports: Malkapur, Khiim- 
gaon^ and Jalgaon (1892 ); Cklkltli (i8g6)‘, and Afekkar (i8g8).^ 

Chikhli Taluk — Taluk of Buldana District, Berar, lying 
between 20° and 20° 37' N. and 75° 57' and 76° 42' E., with an 
area of 1,009 square miles. The population fell from 150,098 
in rSqr to r29,59o in 1901, the density in the latter year being 
r28 persons per square mile. The contains 269 villages 
and threetowns; Chikhu (population,5,889), the head-quarters, 
Deulgaon Raja (6,293), and Buedana (4,137), the head¬ 
quarters of the District. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 3,37,000, and for cesses Rs. 26,000. The 
taluk lies entirely in the Balaghat or southern plateau of BerSr, 
but contains a large proportion of fertile land, especially in the 
valleys of the streams, where wheat is cultivated with success. 

Khamgaon Subdivision. —Subdivision of Buldana District, 
Berar, consisting of the taluks of Jalgaon and Khamgaon. 

Jalgaon Tdluk. — Taluk of Buld.ana District, Berar, lyfng 
between 20° 65'and 21° 13'N. and 76° 23'and 76° 48' E., with 
an area of 410 square miles. 'J'he population fell from 97,798 
in 1891 to 87,192 in fpoi, the density in the latter year being 
212 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 155 villages 
and one town, Jalgaon (population, 8,487), the head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,54,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 28,000. Jalgaon, which is the smallest taluk in 
Berar in respect of area and, except the Melghat, of population 
also, lies entirely in the fertile valley of the Purna, which 
bounds it on the south. On the north it is bounded by the 
low hills of the w'estern portion of the Gawllgarh range. Until 
August, 1905, when it was transferred to Buldana, the taluk 
formed part of Akola District. 

Khamgaon Taluk. — 75 /k^ of Buldana District, Berar, lying 
between 20° 26' and 20° 55' N. and 76° 32' and 76° 48' E,, 
jvith an area of 443 square miles. The population rose from 
99,785 in 1891 to 102,948 in 1901, the density in the latter 
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year being 232 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 
134 villages and two towns, Khamgaon (population, 18,341), 
the head-quarters, and Shegaon (15,057). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,04,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 23,000. The Khamgaon State Railway, connecting Kham¬ 
gaon with Jalam on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, lies 
within the taluk, which is bounded on the east by the Mun river 
and on the north by the Puma. 7 'he taluk formerly belonged 
to Akola District, and was transferred to Buldana in 1905. 

Malkapur Taluk. — Taluk of Buldana District, Berar, 
lying between 20° 33' and 21° 2' N. and 76° 2' and 76° 36' E,, 
with an area of 792 square miles. The population fell from 
177,877 in iSgr to 173,234 in 1901, the density in the latter 
year being 219 persons per square mile. The contains 
288 villages and two towns, Malkapur (population, I3,ri2), 
the head-quarters, and Nandura (6,669). "^'be demand for 

land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 
4T,ooo. Malkapur lies in the fertile valley of the Puma, which 
bounds it on the north, while on the south it is bounded by 
the hills of the Balaghat. 

Mehkar Taluk.-- -Southern taluk of Buldana District, 
Berar, lying between 19° 52' and 20° 25' N. and 76° 2'and 
76° 52' E., with an area of 1,008 square miles. The popula¬ 
tion fell from 153,046 in 1891 to 120,792 in 1901, the density 
in the latter year being 120 persons per square mile. The 
taluk contains 313 villages and one town, Mehkar (population, 
5,530), the head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,73,000, and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The 
taluk lies in the Balaghat, in the south-western corner of 
Berar; but the valleys of the Penganga and the southern 
Puma, which traverse it, contain fertile tracts. 

Buldana Town. —Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in Berar, situated in 20° 32' N. and 76° 14' E., 2,190 feet 
above sea-level. Population (1901), 4,137. The municipality 
was established in 1893. The income and expenditure from 
1894 to 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 12,300, mainly derived from taxes and cesses; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 10,400, the principal heads being water- 
supply and education. The town owes what little importance it 
possesses to its selection as the head-quarters of a District. 

Chikhll Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 20° 21' N. and 
76° 18' E. Population (igot), 5,889. Metalled roads run to 
Buldana and Mehkar, and the town is a centre of local trade. 
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Deulgaon Raja. —Town in the Chikhli taluk of Buldana 
District, Berar, situated in 20® I'N. and 76° 5'E. Population 
(1901), 6,293. It derives its distinctive appellation from the 
Jadon Rajas of Sindkhed, by one of whom it was founded, 
and who built a temple of BalajI, where an annual fair, the 
largest in Berar, is held in October. 

Fathkhelda. —Village in the Mehkar taluk of Buldana 
District, Berar, situated in 20° 13' N. and 76° 27' E., on the 
small river Bhogawati, an affluent of the Penganga. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 4,198. The original name of the village was 
Shakarkhelda; but it was changed to Fathkhelda (‘village of 
victory ’) by Asaf Jah, to commemorate the victory gained here 
by him in 1724 over Mubariz Khan, governor of Mfflwa, who 
was slain on the field, a victory which established the virtual 
independence of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The village was 
sacked by Sindhia’s troops in 1803 before Assaye, and suffered 
severely in a famine of that year. There is at Fathkhelda a 
handsome mosque, built by Khudawand Khan the Mahdavl 
in 1581, which much resembles that at Rohankhed. 

Jalgaon Town. —Head quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 21° 3' N. and 
76° 35' E. Population (1901), 8,487. The town is sometimes 
called Jalgaon-Jamod from a village near it, to distinguish it 
from Jalgaon in Khandesh. It is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl as a pargana town in the sarklir of Narnala. It con¬ 
tains five ginning factories and a cotton market. 

Khamgaon Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
taluk of the same name in Buldana District, Berar, situated 
in 20° 43' N. and 76'’ 38' E. Population (1901), 18,341. 
Khamgaon was the largest cotton market in Berar before 
Amraoti outstripped it. Its cotton trade dates from about the 
year 1820, when a few merchants opened shops and began to 
trade in ght^ raw thread, and a little cotton; and it now has 
several cotton-presses and ginning factories. A state railway, 
8 miles in length, connects the town with the Nagpur branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Jalam station. The 
weekly market is held on Thursdays, and during the busy 
season it is very largely attended. The town has also a special 
cotton market. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending i9or 
averaged Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 39,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 34,000, derived chiefly from taxes and cesses ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 25,000, the principal heads being con¬ 
servancy and education. The town is supplied with water 
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from a tank about miles distant, and several gardens 
produce good oranges and vegetables. 

Lon3.r. —Village in the Mekhar taluk of Buidana District, 
Berar, situated in 19“ 59' N. and 76° 33' E. Population 
(1901), 3,085. It is a place of great antiquity, standing on 
a hill amid undulating highlands, among which lies the salt 
lake of Lonar, the fabled den of the demon-giant Lonasur, 
who w’as overcome in single combat by an incarnation of 
Vishnu. The god assumed the form of a beautiful youth, 
and, with the aid of the giant’s two sisters, discovered his 
.subterranean abode. With a single touch of his toe he threw 
off the lid of the den, and found the giant sleeping on his 
couch. A hill near Dhakephal, about 36 miles south-west of 
Lonar, is said to be the lid of the lake thrown off by Vishnu, 
and to coincide in shape and size with the top of the lake. 
Lonasur was buried in the den or hollow nOw occupied by 
the great lake, the water of which is supposed to be the giant’s 
blood. Lonar has ever since been held in great veneration. 

The view of the lake is very striking. It is surrounded by 
a circular ridge of hills about 400 feet high, among which are 
several old temples and ruins of other monuments. From 
a crevice on the southern riclge flows an ample spring of sweet 
water, with a temple at the fountain head. This temple is the 
finest specimen of Hemadpanti architecture in Berar. The 
hollow is very nearly circular, a little more than a mile in 
diameter and from 300 to 400 feet deep. At the bottom lies 
a shallow lake of water, without any apparent outlet, and charged 
with sodium chloride and sodium carbonate. The sides of the 
hollow to the north and north-east are absolutely level with the 
surrounding country, while on the other sides there is a raised 
rim, from 40 to 100 feet in height, composed of irregularly 
piled blocks of basalt similar to that w'hich forms the horizontal 
sheets of lava around. The most plausible explanation for 
this peculiar hollow is that which ascribes it to a violent gaseous 
explosion, which must have occurred long after the eruption of 
the Deccan traps, and in comparatively recent times. Similar 
explosion-craters occur in the Lower Chindwin District in 
Upper Burma. Lonar is described in the Ain-i-Akbarl, 
where it is mentioned that the Brahmans call the place Bishan 
(Vishnu) Gaya. 

Malk^pur Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Buidana District, Berar, situated in 20° 53' N. and 
76° 15' E., on the Nalganga, a tributary of the Puma, at an 
elevation of 900 feet, with a station on the Nagpur branch of 
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the Great Indian' Peninsula Railway, 308 miles from Bombay 
and 213 from Nagpur. Population (igoi), 13,112. Two 
bands or dams cross the Nalganga here, one of which is said 
to have been constructed about two hundred years ago to 
facilitate communication with the pefh or suburb, and the 
other about fifty years later to fill the town ditch with water 
and thus protect it from surprise hy marauderSi A dilapidated 
rampart of dressed stone with five gates and twenty-eight 
bastions surrounds the town, which is divided into four principal 
quarters. One of the gates bears on it an inscription, to the 
effect that it was erected in 1729 during the rule of Muhammad 
Maali Khan. Malkapur is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
the head-quarters of a pargana in the sarkdr of Narnala. The 
town is said to have been founded about four hundred and 
fifty years ago by a prince of the FarCiki house of Khandesh,' 
and to have been named by him after the princess (nialika) 
his daughter; but the story is improbable, for we have no record 
of any journey in this direction by Miran GhanI Adi! Khanj 
the Faruki prince of the period. In 1761 the town was rich 
enough to pay Rs. 60,000 to the army of Raghunath Rao 
Peshwa, for exemption from plunder. The Nizams used to 
keep a force of about 20,000 men in this frontier district of 
their dominions. Daulat Rao Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsla 
were encamped near Malkapur when the British envoy, Colonel 
Collins, after presenting General Wellesley’s ultimatum, quitted 
Sindhia’s camp on August 3, 1803, Malkapur was the scene 
of several petty battles between zamlnddrSf rival tdlukddrs, 
Rajputs, and Musalmans during the period between the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and the Assignment of 
Berar. A subordinate civil court is established at Malkapur, 
which also contains a iahsil, a courthouse, schools, a dispen¬ 
sary, and some ginning factories. A mosque near the kdzi's 
house is said to be older than the town. 

Mehkar To^wn.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 20“ 10' N. and 76° 
37' E. Population (igoi), 5,330. According to a legend, it 
takes its name from Meghan Kara, a demon who was over¬ 
powered and slain by Sarangdhar, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
A Muhammadan poet informs us that Mehkar is 795 years 
older than the Hijrl era, A fine specimen of a Hemadpanti 
temple is situated here. Mehkar is mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari as the head-quarters of a sarkdr, or revenue district. 
In 1769 Madhu Rao Peshwa, accompanied by Rukn ud-daula, 
the Nizam’s minister, encamped here with the intention of 
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punishing Janoji Ehonsla, who had assisted Raghunath Rao’s 
insurrection. General Doveton also encamped here in 1817 
on his march to Nagpur against Appa Sahib Bhonsla, who had 
broken the Treaty of Deogaon. Mehkar formerly contained 
many weavers, Hindu and Muhammadan. The latter were so 
rich that they not only undertook to fortify the place, but could 
afford to build up the fallen rampart, as appears from an in¬ 
scription dated 1488 on the Mumins’ Gate, still standing. 
Pindari inroads reduced the town to great distress, and its 
ruin was completed by the great famine of 1803, after which 
Only 50 huts remained inhabited. Excellent dhotis were for¬ 
merly woven at Mehkar, but the cheapness of European fabrics 
has lessened the demand for these. 

Nandura.— Town in the Malkapur taluk of Buldana Dis¬ 
trict, Berar, situated in 20° 49' N. and 76° 31'' E., with a station 
on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
324 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 6,669. The town, 
which consists of Nandura Buzurg and Nandura Khurd, 
divided by the Dayanganga river, was largely populated by 
dyers fleeing from the depredations of Mahadji Sindhia in 
the pargana of Pimpalgaon Raja in 1790. 

Rohankhed. —Village in the Malkapur taluk of BuldSna 
District, BerSr, situated in 20° 37' N. and 76° ii' E., imme¬ 
diately below the Balaghai plateau. Population (1901), 2,130. 
The village has been the .scene of two battles. In 1437 Nash 
Khan, Sultan of Khandesh, invaded Berar to avenge the ill- 
treatment of his daughter by Ala-ud-din Bahmani, to whom 
she had been married. Khilaf Hasan Basri, governor of 
Daulatabad, who had been sent against the invader, fell upon 
Nasir Khan at Rohankhed, routed him, and pursued him to 
his capital, Burhanpur, which he sacked. In 1590 Burhan, 
a prince of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, who had taken refuge in 
the Mughal empire, invaded Berar in company with Raja All 
Khan, vassal ruler of Khandesh, to establish his claim to the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar against his son Ismail, who had been 
elevated to the throne by a faction headed by Jamal Khan. 
The Invaders met the forces of JamM Khan at Rohankhed and 
utterly defeated them, Jamal Khan being slain and the young 
Ismail captured. At Rohankhed there is a small but hand¬ 
some mosque, built in 1582 byKhudawand Khan the Mahdavi, 
a follower of Jamal Khan. This Khudawand Khan is not 
to be confused with Khudawand Khan the Habshi, who was 
governor of Mahu a century earlier. 

Shegaon. —Town in the Khamgaon taluk of Buldana 
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District, Berar, situated in 20° 48' N. and 76° 45' E., with 
a station on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 340 miles from Bombay and rSo from Nagpur. 
Population (1901), 15,057. The town is an important centre 
of the cotton trade, and contains many presses and ginning 
factories. The municipality was constituted in 1881. The 
incomes and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
each averaged Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 
14,300, mainly derived from taxes; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 9,000, the principal heads being conservancy and 
administration. 

Sindkhed, —Village in the Mehkar taluk of Buldana Dis¬ 
trict, Berar, situated in 19“ 57' N. and 76° 10' E. Population 
(1901), 2,711. The pargana of Sindkhed was granted in jdgtr 
to the kdzi of the town about 1450; and he afterwards gave it 
voluntarily to the famous Maratha family of Jadon or Jadav, 
the most famous member of which was Lakhji. I.akhji was, 
according to one account, a Rajput from Kurwali in Hindustan, 
but the family also claimed descent from the Yadava RajSs of 
Deogiri. Lakhji obtained a command of ro,ooo horse under 
the Ahmadnagar government, but afterwards espoused the 
Mughal cause, receiving a command of 15,000 horse in the 
imperial army. He was entrapped by Maloji Bhonsla into 
giving his daughter in marriage to ShahjI, and she thus became 
the mother of Sivajl. Notwithstanding this connexion, the 
Jadons were, except on one occasion, steady imperialists 
throughout the wars between Mughal and Maratha, and held 
high rank in the imperial army. The representatives of the 
family are now settled at Kingaon Raja; but they lost their 
possessions in 1851, owing to an act of rebellion by Arab troops 
under their command. 

The temple of Nilkantheshwar to the south-west of the 
village is the oldest structure traditionally assigned to Hemad 
Pant. Several fine buildings attest the former magnificence 
and prosperity of the place. Sindkhed was held by Sindhia 
for nearly sixty years, and was restored to the Nizam in 1803, 
In 1804 General Wellesley wrote: ‘Sindkhed is a nest of 
thieves ; the situation of this country is shocking; the people 
are starving in hundreds, and there is no government to afford 
the slightest relief. ’ Baji Rao Peshwa encamped at Sindkhed 
for some days in 1818, when the British troops were on his 
track. The decline of the place was hastened by marauders, 
whose names—Mohan Singh, Budlam Shah, and Ghazi Khan— 
were long remembered with terror. 
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Ellichpur District {Elichpur ).—District of Berar, lying 
between 20° 50'and 21° 47' N. and 76°40' and 77® 54' E., with 
an area of 2,605 square miles, which in 1905 was added to 
Amraoti District. It was bounded on the north-west and 
north by the Tapti river and the Betiil District of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; on the east by Amraoti on the .south by the Puma river 
and the Akot and Jalgaon td/uks ; and on the west by the 
Niniar District of the Central Provinces. The area contains two 
entirely distinct natural divisions : the Melghat id/uk, situated 
in the Gawilgarh hill ranges, and the td/uks of Ellichpur 
and Daryapur, situated in the Payanghat, or central valley of 
Berar. The scenery of these two tracts is described generally 
in the article on Berar. That portion of the District which 
lies in the plains is generally better wooded than the rest of 
the Payanghat; and at the base of the hills the soil is stony, 
and the country is cut up by streams and small rivers which 
are liable to freshes in the rainy season. The blue range of 
hills relieves the scenery from the monotony which character¬ 
izes the landscape in other parts of the PaySnghat. 

The river system consists of streams which rise in the Gawil¬ 
garh Hills, and flow either northwards into the Tapti or south¬ 
wards into the Puma, which is itself a tributary of the Tapti 
and drains the central valley of Berar. Towards the hot 
season all these streams dry up, save in parts where dohos liold 
a supply of water which lasts throughout the dry months of the 
year. 'I'hese dohos, which are natural cavities worn out of the 
solid rock by the rush of water from above, are found chiefly in 
the hills. Lower down the water lies in large sheets. 

The geology of that portion of the District which lies in the 
Payanghat is described in the article on Berar. Here the 
Deccan trap is covered with a layer of alluvial black loam, 
which is everywhere, except at the base of the hills, of con 
siderable depth. The G.awllgarh Hills are formed chiefly of 
compact basalt, very much resembling that of the Giant’s 
Causeway. It is found columnar in many places; and at 
Gawilgarh it appears stratified, the summits of several hills 
presenting a continued stratum of many thousand yards in 
length. The basalt frequently and suddenly changes into 
a wacke, of all degrees of induration, and of every variety of 
composition usually found among trap rock. 

The forest vegetation of the Melghat tdluk will be noticed 
under the head of Forests. In the plains and at the foot of 
the hills, the commonest trees are the tamarind, the mahud, 
the mango, the babul, and the hiwar. The weedy vegetation 
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of cultivated lands resembles that of Central India and the 
Deccan. In the Melghat orchids are fairly common; and, 
owing to the heavier rainfall, the ground vegetation is more 
luxuriant and more varied in colour than that of the plains. 

Wild balsams and other flowering plants are common. 

The hill forests contain tigers, leopards, bears, bison, sdmbar, Fauna, 
barking-deer, and spotted deer. Peafowl abound, and the 
grey jungle-fowl (Gallus sonneraiii) and spur-fowl are common. 

The plains are now so covered with cultivation that game is 
scarce. Hog, nilgai, gazelle, and antelope arc, however, found. 

Of monkeys there are two kinds; the langur, found in both 
the plains and the hills; and the small red monkey, found 
only in the hills. 

The climate of the two idluks in the plains resembles that of Climate 
the rest of the Berar valley; but the country immediately 
under the hills is, as is usual in such tracts in India, malarious 
and unhealthy. The .same may be said of the valleys of the 
Melghat. On the higher plateaux of the Gawllgarh Hills the 
climate is pleasant and temperate throughout the year, the 
mean temperature at the sanitarium of Chikalda in May, July, 
and December being 85-5° 74-5°, and 65°. 

The Melghat receives more rain than any other tract in the Rainfall, 
province. The average for the six years ending 1901, which 
included two years of deficient rainfall, was 65 inches. The 
rainfall in the plains does not vary from that recorded elsewhere 
in the Berar valley. The rainfall at Ellichpur in 1901, which 
may be taken as a normal year, was just short of 26 inches. 

The history of the District centres in that of Ellichpur, the History, 
chief town, and the old fortress of Gawllgarh. Until the 
Assignment in 1853, when Amraotl became the administrative 
head-quarters of tlie province, Ellichpur was always regarded 
as the capital of Berar, although during Akbar’s'wars with 
Ahmadnagar, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 

Balapur, in Akola District, became, on account of its position, 
the head-quarters of the imperial army of the Deccan. 

Ellichpur was included, immediately after the Assignment, 
in the District of East BerSr, the head-quarters of which were 
at Amraotij but in 1867 it was separated from Amraoti and 
became a District under the charge of a Deputy-Commissioner. 
Ellichpur at first included the taluk of Morsi, which was, how¬ 
ever, after a short time, retransferred to Amraotl. 

The District contains some of the most interesting archaeo- Archaeo¬ 
logical remains in Berar, which are described in the articles on 
Ellichpur Town and GawIlgarh. They consist of the GawiL- 
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garh fort with its buildings, especially the large mosque {1425), 
the Pir Fath, or south-western gate (1488), and the bastion 
of Bahram (1577). The shrine at Ellichpur, which bears the 
name of the mythical hero, Shah Abdur Rahman, is probably 
the tomb of Firoz Shah Bahmani’s general, who was slain 
at Kherla in 1400. There is an old building at Ellichpur, 
locally known as Barkul. It is believed that it dates from the 
time of the Khilji Sultans of Delhi, and its name is said to be 
a corruption of bargah-i-kuU, or ‘ hall of public audience.’ 

The The number of towns and villages in the District is 794. 

people. The population at each of the last enumerations has been : 
(1867) 278,629, (1881) 313,412, (1891) 315,616, and (1901) 
297,403. The decline in igor, which was due to the famine 
of 1899-1900, docs not entirely represent actual diminution of 
population, but is partly accounted for by the northward 
emigration of Korkus from the Melghat into the Central 
Provinces. The District was divided into the three taluks of 
Ellichpur, Darvapuk, and Melghat. The head-quarters 
of the first two are at the places from which they take their 
names, and of the last at Chikalda. The six towns are 
Ei.lichpur Town, ParatwADA (the civil station), Anjangaon, 
Karasgaon, Sirasgaon, and Chandur Bazar. 

The following table gives, for each taluk, particulars of area, 
towns and villages, and population in 1901;— 
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Ellichpur is the most densely, and Melghat, with a population 
of no more than 22 to the square mile, the most sparsely 
populated taluk in Berar, More than 78 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus. The vernacular of the District is 
Marathi, but Urdu is more commonly spoken than in other 
Districts, owing to the influence of the Muhammadan town of 
Ellichpur. The Korkus of the hills have their own language, 
which is a Munda dialect; and the small and rapidly dis¬ 
appearing tribe of NihUls formerly spoke a language of their 
own which is believed, though on insufficient authority, to have 
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exhibited Dravidian affinities. They now speak Korku, and 
the Nihall language is probably cornpletely lost, 

Kunbis (68,000) are by far the most numerous caste in the Castes and 
District. Next to them in numbers come Mahars (36,000), 
Musalmans (30,000), Korkus (25,000), and Malls (25,000). 

Brahmans number no more than 7,700. Ethnologically, the 
Korkus and the Nihrds (1,800) arc the most interesting tribes 
in the District. The Gawllgarh Hills are the home of both. 

The former are a tribe of hill and forest men speaking a Munda 
dialect; and the latter are a rapidly disappearing tribe, who 
seem to have held, in comparatively recent times, the position 
of helots among the Korkus, though it may be doubted whether 
they were always subordinate to them. Ellichpur is mainly 
an agricultural District; but the proportion (67 per cent.) of 
those who live by agriculture to the whole population is lower 
than in any other District in the province, and the percentage 
of those who live by industries (16) is higher. 

There are two Christian missions: one of the Roman Christian 
Church, under the management of the Order of St. Francis of missions. 
Sales, and the Korku and Central Indian Hill Mission, which 
is a Protestant mi.ssion. Both did excellent work in the 
two recent famines in the Melghat. The Roman Catholic 
mission owns a small village, Mariampur, near Chikalda. Of 
the 363 Christians enumerated in 1901, 285 were natives, of 
whom 215 were Roman Catholics. 

The Melghat differs as much from the rest of the District in General 
agricultural conditions as it docs in climate and altitude, 
Agricultural conditions in the plains are similar to those pre- conditions, 
vailing throughout the Berar valley. Here the soil is a rich 
black loam of considerable depth, except in the tract at the 
base of the hills, which is principally forest land. In the hills 
the soil, except in the valleys, is poorer and shallower than 
in the plains, and the country is chiefly covered with forests; 
but where cultivation is found, the heavier rainfall compensates 
in some measure for the comparative poverty of the soil. 

The tenures are almost entirely ryoiwari. Jagir, ijora, and Chief agri- 
indm lands, which are found chiefly in the Melghat, cover only 
124! square miles out of 2,617. The chief agricultural statistics and princi- 
in 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles:— crops. 
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The staple food-grain is jowdr or great millet, varied in the 
hills by kodo (^Paspalum frumentaceum) and rdl {Panicum 
sativum). The area under jowdr was 286 square miles, and 
‘other cereals,’ including kodo and rdl, occupied 26^ square 
miles in the hills. Rice and wheat were formerly grown in 
the Melghat more extensively than at present; in 1903-4 they 
occupied only 3-I and 7 square miles. The latter covered 
77 square miles in the plains. The areas under cotton, pulses, 
and oilseeds were 496, 85, and 45 square miles. These crops, 
except pulses, which occupy nearly equal areas in the hills and 
the plains, are grown chiefly in the plains. It has been said 
that the tea plant thrives on the higher plateaux of the Melghat, 
but it is not grown there now. Excellent coffee is grown in 
private gardens at Chikalda, but its cultivation on a large scale 
has not been attempted. 

The extension of the area of holdings has amounted to only 
4-6 per cent, in the last thirty-three years. There is, however, 
no room for extension in the plain-s, where practically the whole 
of the arable land is already occupied. In the hills a consider¬ 
able area has gone out of cultivation since the famine of 
1899-1900. It is not likely that cultivation will ever be much 
extended in this tract, more than 85 per cent, of which is 
forest. Little or nothing has been done towards the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural products. On the contrary, the fine, long- 
stapled cotton for which Berar was formerly famous has 
practically disappeared, its place being taken by a coarser, 
short-stapled variety which is more prolific and demands less 
attention than the old variety The ryots have availed them¬ 
selves less freely of the Loans Acts than those of any District 
in Berar, except Wun, where famine has been less severe than 
elsewhere. During the three years following the famine of 
1899-1900 not more than Rs. 72,000 was disbursed, and it is 
only since that year that the people have applied for advances. 

The Umarda, or smaller variety of the Berari breed of 
cattle, was formerly the principal breed in the District; but 
since recent years of scarcity and famine large numbers of 
animals of the Nimari, Hoshangabadi, and Malwi breeds have 
been imported. Buffaloes are principally of the Nagpuri breed, 
but a few of the Malwi breed have been imported. Ponies 
bred locally are weedy animals of little value; and sheep and 
goats are poor, except in the larger towns, where good milch 
goats of the Gujarati breed are kept. 

The area irrigated in 1903-4 was less than 5 square miles, 
of which nearly all was watered from wells and was situated in 
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the tdlulis in the plains. Irrigation is almost entirely confined 
to chillies, garden produce, and tobacco. Leathern buckets 
drawn with a rope and pulley by cattle working down an 
inclined plane are universally used for lifting the water. 

Forests cover 56 per cent, of the whole District, and their Forests, 
area is about twice as great as in any other District of Berar. 

About half the area is real forest land, as distinguished from 
ramnas and grazing lands with patches of scrub and small trees 
which usually make up the greater part of the technical forest 
area. All the forests, except 38 square miles of grazing land 
and 95 acres of ramna, are confined to the Melghat. They 
contain the usual trees of Central India, the commonest being 
Boswellia, teak, Ougeinia, ASina, Stephegyne, Schreibera, and 
various species of Terminalia. The woody climbers met with 
are species of Bauhinia, Combrefum, and Millettia. In ravines 
and valleys a bamboo {^Dendrocalafnus sirictus) occurs. 

Arts and manufactures are unimportant, as in other Districts Arts unci 
of Berar. Cotton and silk fabrics are woven and dyed, princi- “a-nafac- 
pally at Anjangaon, and cotton carpets are woven at Ellichpur. 

The largest industry is the preparation of cotton for the market, 
and the District contains ten ginning factories and one press, 
all worked by steam. 

The chief exports are raw cotton, grain and pulse, oilseeds, Commerce, 
and forest produce; and the chief imports are grain and pulse, 
salt, and sugar. The cotton, grain and pulse, and oilseeds 
are sent from Ellichpur by road to Amraoti or Badnera, 
whence they are dispatched by rail to Bombay; and exports 
from Daryapur go by road to Murtazapur on the railway. 

There is no railway in the District. The total length of Roads, 
metalled roads is 73 miles, and of unmetalled roads 40 miles. 

The former are in charge of the Public Works department and 
the latter of the District board. The principal road is the 
Chikalda-Amraotl road, which passes through Ellichpur town, 
and has a length in the District of 49 miles. An important 
road from Ellichpur to Daryapur via Anjangaon is under con¬ 
struction. 

The two taluks in the plains are neither more nor less Famine, 
fortunate than the rest of Berar in respect of their liability to 
famine, and they have suffered from all famines which have 
fallen upon the province. A famine orphan school was estab¬ 
lished at Ellichpur by the fifth Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty, 
Muhammad (sometimes, but erroneously, called Mahmud) 

Shah, who reigned from 1378 to 1397, and in whose time 
a severe famine occurred. The emperor Shah Jahan also, in 
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the fourth year of his reign, established a poorhouse at Ellich- 
pur, where food was distributed to the famine-stricken. Sir 
William Sleeman, in his Rambles and Recollections'^, mentions 
that Ellichpur suffered from the famine of 1837-8. The 
Melghat is, owing to the comparative poverty of its soil and 
the thriftlessness of the Korku cultivator, far more liable to 
famine. In 1896-7, when the greater part of Berar suffered 
only from scarcity, famine conditions prevailed here, and in the 
famine of i8gg-igoo the taluk suffered very severely. At the 
height of the distress, in July, igoo, 25,216 persons were on 
relief works and 33,194 in receipt of gratuitous relief in the 
District; and it is estimated that 60 per cent, of the cattle 
died. In both famines the Forest department rendered signal 
service. 

The District is divided into the three taluks of Ellichpuk, 
Daryapur, and Melghat, at the bead-quarters of each of 
which there is a tahsilddr •, and since 1905 Ellichpur and 
Melghat have formed a subdivision of AmraotT District. The 
superior staff of the District consists of the usual officers. 

In Ellichpur, as in other Districts of Berar, the Deputy- 
Commissioner was the District Judge; but here he was District 
Judge in more than name, for he exercised, and was not 
empowered to delegate, the ordinary original civil powers of 
a District Judge in the Melghat, where the tahsXldar exer¬ 
cises the powers of a subordinate civil judge. The existing 
machinery for the administration of justice is described in the 
article on AmraotI District. Serious crime is not common, 
but dacoities, cattle-thefts, and burglaries fluctuate considerably 
in numbers with the state of the season. The KorkUs, though 
behind other classes of the population in education, and some¬ 
what addicted to strong drink, exhibit no marked criminal 
propensities. 

According to the Ain 4 -Akbari, the land revenue demand 
in the parganas which till lately formed Ellichpur District 
amounted to 13-2 lakhs; and at the time of the Assignment in 
1853 the demand in the same area had fallen to 5-6 lakhs, 
owing to wars, maladministration, and famines. In 1903-4 
the assessment on all land available for cultivation amounted 
to 12-4 lakhs, or rather less than Akbar's a.ssessment, though it 
is certain that cultivation is more extended now than it was 
in the sixteenth century. The two taluks in the plains were 
first surveyed and assessed, after the Assignment, between the 
years 1868 and 1873, the settlement being made in each case 
* Vol. i, p. 190 (ed, 1893). 
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for thirty years. Before its expiration revised assessment li.sts 
were prepared, but the new rates were not introduced until 
1903-4. The assessment per acre varies from Rs. 2-11 to 
2 annas, with an average of Rs. 1-11-3. Rice land is a.ssessed 
at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 per acre, and land irrigated from 
streams and tanks, of which the area is only 23 acres, at a 
maximum combined land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre. 
Land irrigated from wells sunk before the original settlement 
is assessed at the maximum ‘dry’ rate for land in the same 
village; but where wells have been made subsequently the 
cultivator is allowed the full advantage of the improvement, 
and the land is treated in all respects as ‘ dry ’ land. The 
average extent of a holding in the plains is i4| acres. The 
Melghat has never been regularly surveyed, and a system of 
asse.ssment is in force based on the number of yokes (pairs 
of bullocks) employed. The maximum, minimum, and aver¬ 
age rates per yoke are Rs. 8, Rs. 3, and Rs. 5. As a measure 
of relief, following on the famine of 1899-1900, one-half of 
the land revenue was remitted for a period of three years in 
this taluk. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees - 



1.SS0-1. 

!8gn-i. 

■ 

19001. 

1905-4. 

Land revenue . « 

Total revenue 

9,16 

12,50 


10,42 

14,16 

11,28 

16.66 


Beyond the two municipal areas of Elliciipur town and civil Local 
station, the local affairs of that portion of the District which lies ^1™''^=- 
in the plains are administered by the District board, with the 
two taluk boards subordinate to it. The expenditure of these 
boards in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 87,000, of which Rs. 14,000 
was spent on education, and Rs. 41,000 on public works, chiefly 
roads and building.s. The chief sources of income were Provin¬ 
cial rates, the bazar cess, and assessed taxes. The local affairs 
of the Melghat are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner and 
the lahstlddr. 

The District Superintendent has control over the police Police and 
under the Deputy-Commissioner. The number of police stations 
is 15, and there are four outposts. The police force numbers 
367, under three inspectors, one for each taluk. I'he only jail 
in the District is that at Ellichpur, which contained in r903-4 
a daily average of z 7 prisoners. 

Ellichpur stands first among the .six Districts of Berar in Education. 


1. 2 
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regard to the literacy of its population, of whom 5-4 per cent. 
(io-4 males and 0-3 females) were able to read and write in 
i8gi. Its superiority would be still more marked but for the 
Melghat, which in point of education is more backward than any 
other part of the province. In 1903-4 the District contained 
79 public, 65 aided, 5 unaided, and 4 private schools, with 
a total of 7,738 pupils, of whom 5,950 attended public schools 
and 334 were girls. One secondary and nine primary schools 
were Hindustani schools for Muhammadan boys, five were 
girls’ schools—three for Hindus and two for Muhammadans— 
and two were schools for children of aboriginal tribes in the 
Melghat. All schools, except nine, were aided from public 
funds. The great majority of pupils under instruction were 
only in primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond that 
stage. Of the male population of school-going age 13 percent, 
were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female 
population of the same age 0-75 per cent. Among Mu.salmans 
the percentage of pupils of each sex to the male and female 
population of school-going age was 24 and 2-6. At the two 
special schools in the Melghat, 34 aborigines were under 
instruction. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 57,268, of which Rs. 5,575 was provided from Local and 
municipal funds. 

The District possesses 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, con¬ 
taining accommodation for 79 in-patients. In 1903 the num¬ 
ber of cases treated was 47,000, of whom 603 were in-patients, 
and 1,533 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 15,000, the greater parUof which was met from Provincial 
revenues. 

Vaccination has made much progress, and the people 
generally seem to be aware of its usefulness. In 1903-4 the 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 31-7 per 1,000, 
the mean for the province being 36-6. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory only in the two municipalities. 

In August, 1905, when the six Districts of Berar were recon¬ 
stituted, Ellichpur ceased to exist as a separate District and was 
incorporated in AmraoxI, of which District it now forms the 
Ellichpur subdivision. 

\_Tdluk Settlement Reports : Major R. V. Garrett, Darydpur 
(1897); F. W. Eranci.s, .£'/A<r/^?r2'(i898); C. Bagshaw, 

(1899)0 

Basim District (or W^him in Marathi).—District in Berar, 
lying between 19“ 25' and z<R 28' N. and 76° 40'and 78° 14'' E., 
with an area of 2,949 square miles. In 1905 this District 
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ceased to exist, its component taluks being divided between and river 
Akola and Yeotmal. It was bounded on the north by Akola 
and Amraoti Districts ; on the east by Wun District; on the 
south by the Penganga river and the Hyderabad State; and 
on the west by Euldana District. 

The District is situated in the Balaghat of Berar, the table¬ 
land on the south of the Puma valley. The Basim taluk, the 
most westerly, consists of a rich table land of the average height 
of about 1,000 feet above sea-level, sloping down towards the 
west and south to the fertile valley of the Penganga. The 
other two taluks, Mangrfil and Pusad, are mainly a succession 
of low hills covered with poor grass, the formation being trap. 

The soil of the hollows between the hills is usually of the best 
quality. Many of the hill peaks rise to a height of z,ooo feet, 
and along the ranges of the Pusad taluk stretch wide slopes of 
woodland, containing .some teak. The scenery of the more hilly 
portions of the District is fine, especially in the rains and the 
early part of the cold season, when the hills are still covered 
with vegetation and the grass ha.s not been burnt yellow by 
the sun. 

The principal river is the Penganga, which, except in one 
corner of the Basim ialuk, forms the boundary between the 
District and the Nizam’s Dominions. Entering the District 
near Wakad on the west, it flows in a south-easterly direction 
as far as the south-eastern corner of the Pusad taluk. It then 
takes a sharp turn and flows in a north-westerly direction, 
resuming its original course, after another sudden bend, close 
to Mahur in the Nizam’s Dominions. 'Phe Pus is the principal 
affluent of the Penganga in this District. It rises near Basim 
town and flows in a .south-easterly direction through the Pusad 
ialuk, joining the Penganga at Sangam, after a course of 64 
miles. The Kata Puma runs from its source nearly due north 
until it reaches the slopes of the Balaghat, where it inclines 
eastward, entering Akola District near Mahan. Other insignifi¬ 
cant streams are the Aran, Ktich, Adol, and Chandrabhaga, 
all tributaries of the Penganga, 

The whole District, like the greater part of the Balaghat, is Geology, 
covered with flows of Deccan trap, which were erupted at 
about the end of the Cretaceous times, the volcanic activity 
lasting, probably, till the beginning of the I'ertiary period. The 
trap is covered, on the Basim plateau and also in the valleys, 
with black loam. Iron ore is found in the high lands, but 
probably not in workable quantities. 

The commonest trees in cultivated lands are the babul, the Botany. 
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pipal, the mango, the tamarind, and the mahud. Forests will 
be noticed separately. The weed vegetation is that chiefly 
characteristic of the Deccan, including many small Compositae 
and Leguminosae. 

'I'igers, leopards, bears, wild hog, antelope, nilgai, spotted 
deer, and gazelle are fairly common; and the wild dog {Cyan 
dakhunensis), the jackal, the wolf, and the hunting leopard 
(Cynaelurus jubalus) are also found in the District. 

The hot season is less severe than in the Payanghat. The 
highest and lowe.st readings of the thermometer in May, July, 
and December, igoi, a normal year, were 114° and 84°, 86° 
and 76°, and 77° and 68°. The climate is fairly uniform, but 
slightly higher temperatures are experienced in the river valleys. 
The hot season is intensely dry, and therefore healthy; the 
weather in the rains is usually cool and pleasant, and the cold 
season is temperate and healthy. 

The rainfall, which is uniform throughout the District, exceeds 
the rainfall in the Payanghat. In 1901, a normal year, nearly 
41 inches were registered. The Penganga sometimes rises, but 
no serious damage has ever been done by such floods; and the 
District has been fortunate in escaping serious natural calami¬ 
ties other than famine, 

Basim never existed as a separate political entity, and its 
history is chiefly bound up with that of the province of which 
it has always formed part. In the days of the Mughal empire 
Basim was the head-quarters of a sarkdr, or revenue district, 
which extended on both sides of the Penganga, and the Ain-t- 
Akbari makes mention of the Hatgars or Bargi Dhangars (‘shep¬ 
herd spearmen’) inhabiting the hills north of the Penganga. 
They were proud and refractory, and possessed a force of 1,000 
cavalry and 5,000 infantry. These highland chiefs owned 
little more than nominal allegiance to the lowland rulers, whether 
Hindu or Musalman, and thus they continued until the establish¬ 
ment of British rule. In 1671 the District was plundered by 
Pratap Rao, one of SivajI’s generals. In 1795, after the battle 
of Kardla, the pargana of Umarkhed, with other territory else¬ 
where, was ceded by the Nizam to the Peshwa; and in 1818 
BajI Rao Peshwa, after the rout of Siwni, fled through Umar¬ 
khed before Sir John Doveton, whom be contrived to elude. In 
1819 the Hatgar Naiks of the District broke the peace, and 
NaosajI Naik MuskI gave battle to the Hyderabad Contingent 
troops under Major Pitman at Umarkhed. He was driven into 
his stronghold of Nowah, which was gallantly carried by assault, 
and the Naik was sent to Hyderabad, where he died. After 
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the Peshwa’s downfall the Umarkhed pargana was transferred 
by the East India Company to the Nizam. In 1858 a gang 
of plundering Rohillas were pursued by a detachment of the 
Hyderabad Contingent into the village of Chichamba, near 
Risod, where, behind walls, they resisted an assault by the 
fatigued troops, in which Captain Mackinnon was killed. 

On the Assignment, in 1853, when Berar was divided into 
two Districts, Ba.sim was included in West Berar, and soon 
afterwards became the head-quarters of a subdivision. In 
1868 the subdivisional officer was made independent of the 
Deputy-Commissioner at Akola, and in 1875 the subdivision 
was formed into a District under the charge of a Deputy- 
Commissioner. 

The temple of Antariksha Parsvanatha at Sirpur, in the Archaeo- 
Basim taluk, belonging to the Digambara Jain community, is 
the most interesting monument of the past in the District. An 
old tank at Basim is known as the Padma Tirtha, but the date 
of its construction cannot be ascertained. Pusad has two 
very fine Hemadpanti temples. 

The number of towns and villages in the District in 1901 The 
was 827. The population rose between 1867 and 1891, and 
then declined, d’he number at the four enumerations was as 
follows: (1867) 276,646, (1881) 358,883, {1891) 398,181, and 
(1901) 353,410. There has thus been a net increase of 76,764 
since 1867. The great decrease during the last decade was 
due to the scarcity of 1896-7, the famine of 1899-1900, and 
mortality from epidemic disease. The District included the 
three taluks of Basim, Mancjrul, and Pusad, each named after 
their head-quarters, which are also the only three towns. 

The following table gives particulars of area, towns and 
villages, and population in 1901 :— 


Taluk, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

<1; • 

C‘ = 

0 - 

V 

3 ^ 

0 ^ 
Pi 

Percentage of , 
variation in | 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

if. 

OJ 

bd 
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Basim 

1,046 

1 

.124 

I.S 3.320 

147 

- > 3-5 

4.193 

Mans^rul . . 

630 

I 

202 

91,062 

144 

+ 10-4 

1,767 

Pusad 

1,273 

I 

298 

109,028 

86 

— 21-6 

2,816 

District total 

2.949 

3 

824 

353.410 

120 

— 11.2 

8,776 


Basim stood fourth among the Districts of Berar as regards 
the density of its population (120 persons per square mile). 
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More than 92 per cent, of the people are Hindus. The 

language usually spoken is Marathi, but the Musalrnans use a 

corrupt dialect of Urdu, which is generally understood by all. 

Castes and In Basim, as in all other Districts of Berar, the Kunbis 

occupa- / j jQ ooo\ are more numerous than any other caste; the Mahars 

lions \ 2 / •< / 

{5*0,700) come second, the Musalrnans (22,800) third, and the 

Banjaras (21,400) fourth, being more numerous than in any 

other District in the province, except Wun. Dhangars number 

14,600, Malls 12,500, Brahmans only 7,700, and Telis 7,600. 

The Hatgars, specially mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari as an 

important tribe in the sarkdr of Basim, now number only 577, 

and are, strangely enough, less numerous here than in any 

District in Berar, except Amraotl and Ellichpur. The Banjaras 

in the sarkdr of Basim are mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl 

as being under the headship of a woman; and it is known, 

from the change of surname among the local Naiks, who have 

their head-quarters at NarsI, in the Parbhani District of the 

Hyderabad State, that the office has descended at least once 

in the female line. The figures for castes, given above, clearly 

indicate the principal occupation of the people. The District 

is essentially an agricultural one, over 76 per cent, of its 

population living by the land. The percentage of the industrial 

population is 11. 

Cliristian There is only one Christian mission, which is supported by 
missions, American Episcopal Methodist body, and has its head- 
qua''ters at Basim. Of 229 Christians enumerated in the 
District in 1901, 212 were natives. 

General The Basim taluk is a rich table-land, the trap-flows being 
con covered with a layer of black cotton soil of varying but 

ditions. nearly always sufficient depth. This layer is deeper in the 
valley of the Pcnganga than elsewhere, the conditions of this 
area being not di.ssimilar from tho.se of the Payanghat. The 
surface of the Mangrul taluk is more broken, but here too the 
soil is rich and of good quality, except on the hills. Pusad 
consists principally of a succession of low waste hills, the soil 
of which is often too poor to support anything but grass of an 
inferior quality; but in the hollows between the hills, and in 
the Penganga valley, which is, however, very narrow here, the 
soil is rich and fertile. Cultivation depends almost entirely 
upon the south-we.st mon.soon. 

Chief agri- Almost the whole area is held ryotzvdri •, ijdra, jdgir, and 
cultural pdlampat villages cover only 33 square miles. The principal 
and prin- stati-stics relating to the land in 1903-4 are as follows, in square 
cipal crops. iTifles 
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6 

32 
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The staple food-grain is great millet {jowdr), the area under 
which in 1903-4 was 822 square miles. Cotton, the most 
profitable crop, occupied 532 square miles, and the other 
important' crops are wheat and oilseeds, which occupied 108 
and 59 square miles. 

After the Assignment, when the people began to return to Improve- 
the land, the rich soil of the Payanghat was the first to be taken ™ 
up, and the Balaghat remained comparatively neglected till tural prac- 
later. In order to encourage cultivation in Basim District, it 
was considered desirable to lease entire villages on special terms 
to lessees who would be likely to repay themselves by import¬ 
ing sub-tenants, or, failing these, field labourers. Of these 
leased villages, forty-eight still remain. The measure undoubt¬ 
edly gave an impetus to cultivation, but it may be doubted 
whether the wiser course would not have been to await 
patiently the extension, which was certain to come in time, of 
ryotwdri cultivation. For the last fifteen years the extension 
of the cultivated area has been .steady and continuous. In 
agricultural practice there has, however, been no marked 
improvement. On the contrary, the cultivator here, as else¬ 
where in Berar, has abandoned the cultivation of the fine 
quality of cotton for which the province was formerly famtjus, 
in favour of a coarser but more prolific variety. The ryots 
have not in the past availed them.selves freely of the Loans 
Acts ; but the famine of 1899-1900 brought the advantages 
offered under these Acts into prominent notice, and loans were 
freely applied for and taken. During the prosperous years 
which ensued there have naturally been fewer applications for 
loans; but the .solvent and thrifty cultivator has doubtless 
learnt that it is the Government, rather than the money-lender, 
who is his friend in need. 

The principal breed of cattle is the Umarda, or smaller Cattle, &c. 
variety of the Berari breed ; but the character of the cattle in 
the District has been modified in the past by an admixture of 
the types found in the northern tracts of the Hyderabad State, 
and more lately, since years of scarcity and famine, by the 
importation of cattle of the Nimari, Sholapuri, and Labbani 
breeds. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Dakhani breed. The 
local breeds of ponies, sheep, and goats arc inferior, and the 
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breeders have neither the knowledge nor the means necessary 
to their improvement. 

Irrigation. Only 6 square miles of the cultivated land were irrigated in 
1903-4, consisting almost entirely of garden crop.s, watered 
from wells. 

Forests. Of the forest land, 266 square miles are reserved for the pro¬ 
duction of timber and fuel, 19 square miles are ramna land, 
and 436 square miles are grazing land. The forests producing 
timber are situated on the northern slopes of the BSlaghat, in 
the Easim taluk, on the hills north of the Pfls river between the 
Mangrul and Pusad taluks, on the hills forming the watershed 
between the Pus and Penganga rivers, and in the south-eastern 
corner of the Pusad taluk in the loop of the Penganga. All 
these forests contain teak, which varies in size and quality in 
different localitie.s, the best being found in the Kinwat Reserve 
in the loop of the Penganga. Tiwas {Ougeinia dalbergioides) 
is also common in this Reserve, but rarer elsewhere. , Ain 
{ 7 'erminalia tomeniosa), dhaura {AmgAssus latifolia), Icndia 
(Lagerstruemia parvlflord), and dhdman (Gretvia tiliaefolia) are 
also common and useful trees. The following trees are common 
in both forest and cultivated land : babul (Acacia arabka), 
hhvar (Acacia leucophloea), mahud (Bassia latifolia!), gular (Ficus 
glomerata), chinch or imll (Tamarindns indica), and ber (Zizy- 
phus Jujubd), The mango is cultivated, but docs not grow 
wild in the forests; bamboos are rare, and, where found, in¬ 
ferior. 

Minerals. The iron ore found in the Pusad hills, which has already 
been mentioned, seems to be the only mineral product of the 
District, and it is very doubtful whether it is of economic 
value. 

Arts anti There are no important manufactures. The principal in- 

uires'^*^'^' preparation of cotton for the market. The 

District contained 16 ginning factories and 2 cotton-presses, 
all worked by steam. 

Commerce. 'Phe chief export is cotton, which is sent by road to Akola 
and thence by rail to Bombay. Some of the cotton from the 
south of the Pusad taluk finds its way to the Hyderabad-Goda- 
vari Valley Railway. Oilseeds and grain and pulse are also 
exported. The principal imports are grain and pulse, sugar, 
salt, and oils, which come chiefly from Akola, having been 
brought thither by rail. Most of the internal trade is effected 
through the agency of the weekly markets at pargana towns. 
Basim town has a cotton market. The traderr are chiefly 
Marwaris and Komatis. 
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There is no railway in the District; but a project to connect 
the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway with Khandwa, by 
means of a line which will run through Basim and Akola, is 
under consideration. 

The total length of metalled roads is 62 miles, and of un¬ 
metalled roads no miles. All these, except 5 miles of the 
former and 27 of the latter which are maintained from Local 
funds, are in charge of the Public Works department. The 
principal road in the District is the Akola-Hingoli road, which 
passes through Medsi and Basim town, and is the highway 
from the latter place to the railway. The roads to Pusad and 
Umarkhed are metalled for a short distance only. 

As regards liability to famine, the District cannot be differen¬ 
tiated from the rest of Berar. The crops depend upon the 
south-west monsoon, the failure of which is not often so exten¬ 
sive as to cause severe distress. In 1896-7 the District suffered 
from scarcity owing to a partial failure of the rainfall, and in 
1899-1900 the famine which was felt throughout Berar afflicted 
Basim severely. The difficulty of coping with this calamity 
was increased by the immigration of large numbers from the 
Hyderabad State, where relief measures were less perfect than 
in Berar. In May, 1900, when the distress was at its height, 
103,215 persons were on relief works and 36,350 in receipt 
of gratuitous relief; and it is calculated that 24,000 cattle 
died. 

The three taluks, at the head-quarters of each of which there 
is a tahsilddr, have already been mentioned. The superior 
staff of the District consists of the usual officers. 

The arrangements for the administration- of justice are 
described in the article on Akoi.a District, Dacoities, cattle- 
thefts, and housebreakings fluctuate in numbers, as elsewhere, 
with the state of the season, but are somewhat more numerous 
than in the Payanghat, owing to the large number of Banjaras 
in the District. These, however, are gradually being weaned 
from their criminal propensities. Murders, which are not 
common, are usually due to personal motives. 

According to the Ahiri-Aklmri, the land revenue demand in 
the parganas composing Basim District was 6-8 lakhs, a sum 
which but slightly falls short of the land revenue demand in 
the same area in 1903-4, which was 8 lakhs. The extent to 
which Basim, in common with the rest of Berar, suffered from 
the wars, maladministration, and natural calamities of the latter 
part of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the early part of 
the nineteenth century is illustrated by the striking fall in the 
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land revenue demand, which in 1853, at the time of the Assign¬ 
ment, was returned by the Nizam’s officers—who had certainly 
no reason for understating it—at 2.4 lakhs. Considering the 
extension of cultivation, and the rise in the price of produce 
since Akbar’s time, it is evident that the present assessment, 
though absolutely somewhat higher than Akbar’s, is relatively 
very much lighter. 

The first regular settlement of the District after the Assign¬ 
ment was made between 1872 and 1875, and is now expiring ; 
but in those tracts where it has already expired the introduction 
of the new rates, assessed in 1899, has been postponed, owing 
to the extent to which the District suffered from the famine 
of 1899-1900. Under the new assessment the maximum rate 
is Rs. 1-12 per acre, the minimum 7 annas, and the average 
12 annas 4 pies. Land irrigated from streams is assessed at 
a special land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre, except in the 
Pusad taluk, where, for the purpose of encouraging irrigation, 
it is assessed either as ‘ dry ’ land or as land irrigated from 
wells. Land irrigated from wells is assessed at the maximum 
rate for ‘ dry ’ land in the village in which it is situated where 
the wells have been sunk before the original survey ; but land 
irrigated from wells sunk since that time is treated as ‘dry’ 
land. The average increase of the new rates over the old 
amounts to 32-2 per cent, throughout the District, but in areas 
in which the increase is greater than 33 per cent, the enhanced 
rates are to be gradually introduced. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources have been, in thousands of rupees ;— 



18B0-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

5.9° 

6,02 

6,23 

LLS 

Total revenue . 

7.*3 

8,63 

15,68 

9,18 


Local Basim town is administered by a municipality, and local 
boards, affairs in the rest of the District were under the District board, 
with the three taluk boards subordinate tit it. The expenditure 
of the District board in 1903-4 was Rs. 65,000, of which 
Rs. 25,000 was laid out on public works and Rs. 10,000 on 
education. The principal sources of income were Provincial 
rates, assessed taxes, and the Provincial contribution for primary 
education. 

Police and The District had 20 police stations, 4 outposts, and 3 road- 
jails. posts, and the force under the District Superintendent of 
police numbered 413 of all ranks. The District jail at Basim 
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was the only jail, and contained in 1904 a daily average of 
44 inmates. 

Basim stood fifth among the six Districts of Berar in the Education, 
literacy of its population, of whom 3-1 per cent. (6-0 males and 
0-2 females) were able to read and write in 1901. Education 
is most advanced in the Basim taluk. In 1903-4 the District 
contained 73 public, 19 aided, and 30 unaided schools with 
a total of 4,881 pupils, of whom 4,083 were in public schools 
and 370 were girls. Of the 74 primary schools, 69 were 
managed by the District board and 5 by the Basim muni¬ 
cipality. The great majority of those under instruction were 
in primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond this 
stage. Of the male population of school-going age, 6 per cent, 
were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female 
population of the same age, 0-5 per cent. In recent years the 
experiment of combining elementary instruction in such handi¬ 
crafts as cane-work and carpentry with the ordinary school 
course has been tried, but it is too soon to pronounce defi¬ 
nitely on its success. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 34,100, of which Rs. 29,000 was contributed 
by local bodies and Rs. 2,565 was realized from fees. 

The District possessed one civil hospital and five dispen- Hospitals 
saries, with accommodation for 27 in-patients. In 1903 the 
number of cases treated was 36,467, of whom 252 were in- 
patients, and 940 operations were performed. The expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 7,365, of which the greater part was met from 
Provincial contributions. 

Vaccination has made satisfactory progress in the District. Vaccina- 
In 1903-4 the proportion of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 33-7 per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36-6. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of 
Basim. 

On the reconstitution of the six Districts of Berar in August, District 
1905, Basim ceased to exist as a separate District. The taluks 
of Basim and Mangrul were transferred to Akola and now 
form the Basim subdivision of that District, and the taluk 
of Pusad was transferred to Wun, now designated Yeotmal 
District. 


ERRATUM 

p, 126,1. 9 from bottom,A''" ‘ rSij’ read' 1803.’ 
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A. 

Abdur-Rahman, alleged nephew of Mah¬ 
mud ol Ghazni, saint, warrior, and 
Mieadless horseman,* the legends of, 
87, 89, his supposed dargdk at Ellich- 
piir, and anniversary fair, 89, I42. 

Abhiras or Ahirs, dynasty of, in Berar, 7. 

Aboriginal tribes, principal, Gonds and 
Korkus, 21, their languages, 21, their 
number and physiqvie, 22, their religion, 
Animism tinged with Hinduism, 25; 
education of, 67; in the Ajanta Hills, 
71 ; the Nihals of the Gawilgarh Hills, 
T42, 143; the IColams, 103. See also 
under Castes in each District. 

Administration, 43, 44; 1853-1903 by 
the Resident at Hyderabad, 43; since 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, 43 ; forms a Division 
under a Commissioner, 43; six (since 
1905, four) Districts under Deputy- 
Commissioners, 43; twenty-two 
ddrs in charge of as many taluks ^ 43; 
other Provincial and District officials, 
43, 44, village officers, 44. See also 
under District Staff in each District. 

Afghan governors of Berar, 88, 89. 

Age, statistics of, in Census of lyoi, de^ 
ductions from in respect of the mortality 
of different ages and sexes, 19, from 
natural causes, 19, from famine and 
diseases, 19; at marriage, 20. 

Agricultural improvements and loans, 28, 
29, the steady increase in cultivation 
save in the Melghat, 28, 29 ; little 
improvement in agricultural methods, 
29, the short-sighted preference for 
shoit staple and inferior cotton, 29 ct 
passim. See also IvOans, and under 
Agriculture in each District. 

Agricultural statistics and chief crops, a 
section in the account of each District. 

Agriculture, 25-34, statistics of, 32; 
details of population dependent on, 
27, its basis of soils, temperature, and 
rainfall, 25, 26 ; laborious and painful 
cultivation, 26, 27, the principal crops, 
38, of kharlf and rabi^ 26, their area 
and yield, 28,32, their rotation, 28; 
the dearth of manure, 28; practical 
absence of irrigation, 38, 31 ; extension 
of cultivation to grazing land, 28, 39; 
the absence of improvements, 39; cattle, 
horses, &c., 29-31; rents, wages, and 
prices, 31 - 34 . See also sections on 
Agriculture in Districts, 

Agriculturists, their number and divisions, 
27, their want of enterprise and intelli¬ 
gence, 21, 29, 30, their low standard 


of living and comfort, 23, 24, 34, their 
investment of surplus money in jewel¬ 
lery and in plough-shares and wheel- 
tires of silver, 34, 35; Government 
loans to, 29; rents as occupants and 
tenants, 31, 33. See also Kunbis under 
Castes and Occupations in each District, 

Aind-Akhariy referred to, on the then 
prosperity of Berar, 12; in respect of 
land revenue then and now, 79, 103, 
114 et passim \ on Lonar lake, 129, 
330, 136; on the Banjaras, 152; on 
towns and places, passim, 

Ajanta or Inhyadri Hills, known also by 
other names, i, 70, the course of the 
range from the Western Ghats into 
Berar, 70; its cave-temples, forts, and 
peaks, 70; the retreat of the aboriginal 
tribes, 71. 

Akbar, Berar ceded (1596) to his son 
Murad, 9, his design (1598) of con¬ 
quering the whole Deccan, 10, inter¬ 
rupted by his death (1605), to ; his land 
revenue, 52, ^3, 79, 103 et passim^ his 
punishment or rapacious collectors^, 33. 

AkolaDistrict, 108-124; its originaland 
subsequent constitutions (1853-1905), 
110, reconstitution (1905^ 116; almost 
entirely in the Payanghal and sharing 
its physical aspects, 109, climate, 6, 
97; archaeology, no; the movement 
ot population, backwards and forwards, 
the* reverse of that in the rest of the 
province, 110, owing to migration, 

110 ; cotton, the most extensive as well 
as profitable crop, 112, and the princi¬ 
pal industry, 113; main and branch 
railways, 113; here as elsewhere dis¬ 
tress and loss of cattle from recent 
famine, 113; its rapid recovery after 
the Assignment from previous hard¬ 
ship and poverty, 114; fair slate of 
education, 115; bibliography, 116. 

Akola tdhiky 1 16. 

Akola town, head-quarters of the District, 

118, 119, a railway station, a munici¬ 
pality, and a principal centre of the 
cotton trade and industry, 118, 119; 
its walls and id^^dh and later (nine¬ 
teenth century) citadel, n8; General 
Wellesley’s halt (1803) between Assaye 
and Argaon, 118; its decline owing 
to malpractices of the tdlukddr before 
the Assignment, 118, 119; school for 
Mangs and Mahars, 119. 

Akot, taluk of Akola District, it 6, 117. 

Akot, municipal town in Akola District 
JI9 ; cotton trade and industry, 119, 

Ala-ud-din, his invasion of the Deccan 
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(1394) and overthrow of the Yadavas, 
7 , 8 - 

Alluvium, in the Puma valley, above the 
trap, 3, the oecurrence in it of salt, 4, 
due to evaporation of underground 
water and not to marine beds, 4. 

American Civil War (1864-9), stimulus 
given to e.otton-growing by, 15, 34. 

Amiaotl {Umrdvati) District, 74-94; its 
several reconstitutions, 75, 81; physical 
aspects, soil, and crops, those of the 
Payanghat, 1-6, 25, 28, 74, 75; the 
most densely populated in the Province, 
75, recent decline due to famine, 75: 
possibility of more extensive irrigation, 
77 ; raw cotton, the most profitable 
crop, 77, chief industry, 78, and prin¬ 
cipal export, 78; imports of grain, &c., 
78; famine (1S99-1900) unexpected 
and severe, 75, 79; the great fluctua¬ 
tions in land revenue and their causes 
from Akbar till now, 79, 80; second 
District in education, 80, 81; biblio¬ 
graphy, 81. 

Amraoti taluk, 81. 

Amraoti town, head-quarters of the 
District, 83-S5 ; of legendary interest, 
historically recent and unimportant, 
83, 84; its strong walls against the 
Pindaris, 84, ‘the bloody wicket,’ 84; 
its branch railway and commercial im¬ 
portance as a cotton mart, and from 
cotton industries, 84, 85; its two muni¬ 
cipalities, of the town and of the civil 
station, 84, the precarious water-supply 
of the town, 84; medical and educa¬ 
tional institutions, and newspapers, 84. 

Amusements, of agriculturists, gossip, 
market or religious fair, rarely a pil¬ 
grimage, 24, 33. 

Andhras or .Satavahan.is (280 B.c,- 
A. D, 336), dynasty in Herar, 7. 

Animism, number of adherents, 23, re¬ 
cent losses, 23 , late marriage among, 
30; of aboriginal tribes, tinged with 
Hinduism, 33, See also tinder Castes 
in each District. 

Anjangaon, town in Amraoti District, 
85; the Treaty (1803) of Deogaon 
signed here, 85. 

Appa Sahib, pretender Bhonsla of Nagpur, 
his rising (1849) and capture, 13,97,110. 

Archaeology and architecture, principal 
remains, i6, 17. See also ports, 

Mosques, Temples, and under Archae- 
olotyy in eacli District. 

Area, of Province, i, of each District, 18, 
of cultivated, cultivable, uncultivable, 
and irrigated land, 33, of principal 
crops, 32 ; of each taluk, in account of 
Districts. 

Argaon, village m Akola District, 119, 
the scene (November 39, 1803) of 
General W’ellesley’s victory over the 


Nagpur Bhonsla, 119; a medal with 
a bar struck (1851) and presented to 
surviving officers and soldiers, 119. 

Army, 629 soldiers, nearly all of Native 
army, 59; in the Mhow and Secunder- 
abad divisions, 59; Volunteer Rifles, 

59 - 

Arts and manufactures, few and unim- 
portajit, 36, 37; hand industries of 
cotton and silk, 36 ; factories of gin¬ 
ning, pressing, spinning, and weaving 
cotton, statistics of, 36; of jails, 62. 

Arts and manufactures, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Asaf Jah. See Nizams. 

Assignment (1853) of Berar, 14; Eerar 
otherwise known as Hyderabad As¬ 
signed Districts, I ; the miserable state 
of the province at the time and its 
recovery, 13, 13, 15, t6, 79,103, ii4e/ 
passim. See also History, Land 
Kevenue, Nizams. 

Aurangzeb, viceroy of the four Subahs of 
the Deccan, 10, emperor (1658-1707), 
to ; Berar exhausted by his campaign 
(1682-1707) against the Muhammadan 
kingdoms and Mariithas, 10 , 79, espe¬ 
cially in Yeotmal, 97. 

B. 

Badnera (or Wadnera), town in Amraoti 
Tiistrict, 85; cotton dispatched to 
Bombay from its station, a junction, 
85 ; cottoii-mill, 85. 

Bahmanis, dynasty oi, Berar (1347-1490) 
a province of, S; their innumerable 
wars with their Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan neighbours, 8 ; their patronage 
of Mai athas, 10 ; the virtual and finally 
avowed independence of theirprovincial 
governors, S ; their capital at Kllich- 
pur, 87; built Gawilgarh fortress, 90, 
repaired Narnala fortress and built 
(i 486) the beautiful Shahnur entrance 
gateway, 122, 123. 

Balaghat, the name of the upland country 
above the Ajanta range, 73, one of the 
three natural divisions of the province, 
I el passim, its more v.aried scenery, 2, 
3, trees, 5,154, climate, 5, 150, rainfall, 
6, 150, soil and crops, 25, 26, 152, its 
later cultivation, 153, its highland 
chiefs or Naiks, 150. 

Baliipur, taluk of Akola District, 117 ; 
the ruins of prince Murad’s palace, 117. 

Balapur, town in Akola District, of de¬ 
clining trade and importance, 119, 120; 
after Ellichpur the chief military sta¬ 
tion of the Mughals, 120 ; the victory 
of Asaf Jah (1730) over the imperial 
forces, 120 ; the fort, large and strong, 
130 ; the graceful chhatri or pavilion of 
Jai Singh, 120; the ruins of the fine 
Jama Masjid, 120. 
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EanjaTas, the, tiamher of, ai, pack car¬ 
riers, ruined by wheel-transport, J9, and 
driven to crime, 103, once employed as 
detectives, 60, 61 ; most numerous in 
Basim and Wfm, 152, T55; mentioned 
in the Ain-i'Akban as then under the 
headship of a woman, 15a, and proba¬ 
bly since, i£2. See also under Castes 
and Occupations in most Districts. 

Barsi Takli, town in Akola District, 120, 
fine Hemadpanti temple, 120. 

Basim District (till 1905), i48-ii;7 ; as 
originally constituted and as redistri¬ 
buted, 151, I6J ; in the Balaghat, with 
physical and agricultural conditions 
between the Payanghat and the Mel- 
ghat, 149, 150, 152 ; the history of the 
Hatgars, independent highlanders, 150; 
jowar the most extensive. Cotton and 
oilseeds the most profitable crops, 153; 
the ijSra tenure of leased villages, 153; 
cotton the chief industry and export, 
154; forests and their trees, 154; no 
railway, but one projected, 
famines, 155; laud revenue under 
Akbar, at the Assignment, and now, 
t.SSi ifiS; high literacy, 1.47; com¬ 
bination of handicrafts with elementary 
instruction, 157. 

Basim, subdivision of Akola District, 117. 

Basim, taluk of Akola District, 117. 

Basim, or Washiin, head-quarters of 
former District of Basim, and mimici- 
pality, 120, 121; the legend of its 
leprosy-curing tank, 120, I2i ; the 
temple and tank of BalajI, constructed 
by a general of the Blionslas, 131 ; 
formerly a mint of the Nitams, 121. 

Batai, sharing sub tenure, its conditions, 

Berar (in Marathi, Warhad), possible and 
popular derivations of the name, J, 
mentioned in Mahabharata as Vidar- 
bha, 6, 

Berar, province of, general survey of, 
1-69-, physical aspects, I-6 ; history, 
6-16; archaeology, 16,17; population 
and people, 17-2,4; agriculture, 24-32; 
rents, wages, and prices, 32-34; forests, 
35; mineral prospects, 3.4,36; indus¬ 
tries, 36 ; trade, 36-3S ; means of com¬ 
munication, 38-40 ; famine, 40-43 ; 
administration, 43, 44; legishation and 
justice, 44-4O; finance, 46-56, land 
revenue, 50-54, miscellaneous revenue, 
54-56 ; local self-government, 56-58; 
public works, 58, 59; army, ,59; police 
and jails, 49-62; education, 62-67; 
medical, 67-69; surveys, 69; biblio¬ 
graphy, 6g. 

Bhatkull, village in Amraoti District, 85. 

Bibliography, of Province, 69, and of each 
District. 

Birth-rate (1881-1903), 19, of males 


higher than of females, 20; lower after 
famine, 43. 

Botany, of province, and its natural 
divisions, 4, 5, the flora of different 
regions and soils, 4, 5. 

Botany, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Boundaries, of province, i; of Districts, 
given in the account of each. 

Bowel complaints, mortality from, next 
to fever, 19, with and after famine, 42. 

Buddhist (or Jain) a^vevibdras at Patur, 
123; Buddhist dynasty of Andhrasi, 7. 

Buffaloes, indigenous and imported, 30. 
See also under Cattle, iStc., in each 
District. 

Building stone, lime, and sand, 3, 95. 

Biildana District, 124-1.39 ; as originally 
constituted and reconstituted, 137, 133; 
more than two-thirds in the Balaghat, 
the rest in the Payaiighat, with the 
corresponding physical and agricultural 
aspects, 135, 126, T28; its association 
with the rise oftheNizamat(i734) and 
the fall (1803) of the Marathas, 126; 
temples and mosques, 127; cotton the 
most extensive and profitable crop, 
128, the chief industry, 130, and prin¬ 
cipal export, 130; forests, 139; 28 miles 
of railway, 130; famines, 130, the 
land revenue under Akbar, at the 
Assignment and now, 131, 132 ; great 
progress in educalion, 133 ; biblio¬ 
graphy, 133. 

Buidana town, liead-quarters of District 
and a municipality, 1,34 ; the coolest 
and pleasantest station in Berar, 126; 
its importance entirely oflicial, 134. 

Bullocks, two good breeds of, for draught, 

29, prices of, 30, trotting, 40; former 
transport of raw cotton on, 37, 85. 
See also under Cattle in each District. 

C. 

Castes and tribes, names and numbers of 
the more important, 21, 22, nearly 
four hundred in number, 31; Hindu, 
Musalman, and Animistic, 31 ; the 
principal castes, 31 ; the outcastes, 
21; the aboriginal tribes, 21, 22; 
artisan castes, 37; trading castes, 102, 
130; slight effect of railways on, 39; 
weakening of prejudice against low- 
caste boys in schools, 67. 

Castes and occupations, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Cattle, good breeds of bullocks used for 
heavy and light draught, 39, 40, their 
recent deterioration, 39; huge losses of, 
in famine, 30, 79, 102 et passim -, im¬ 
ported breeds to make up deficiency, 

30, 112, 130 ; buffaloes, 30; poor 
sheep and goats, 30; prices, 30; in¬ 
fectious diseases of, 30, 31 ; ])asture 
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for, In forests, 30, 35; fair at Wiin 
discontinued for fear of piague, 30; 
worship of, at Pola festival, 25. 

Cattle, &c., a section in the account of each 
District. 

Cave viharas (cells) at Patur, 123. 

Chalukyas, dynasty of, in Berar, their 
rule (615-750), fall and resurrection 
(973-1189), 7, their dominions divided 
between the Hoysalas and Yadavas, 7. 

Chanda Lai, minister of Hyderabad 
State (resigned, 1843), 13, his disas¬ 
trous finance, 13. 

Chandur, taluk of Amraoti District, 82. 

Chandur, head-quarters of taluk and a 
railway station, 85, 86. 

Chandur Bazar, town in Ellichpur taluk 
of Amraoti District, 86, so called for dis¬ 
tinction, from its weekly market, 86. 

Chief Commissioner of tlie Centra! Pro¬ 
vinces, administrator, since 1905, of 
Berar, 43, his power to make subsidi-try 
rules, 44. 

Chikalda, hill sanitarium (3,664 feet) in 
the Melghat taluk of Amraoti District, 
86, carriage road of 30 miles to Ellich¬ 
pur, 86; equable, cool, and bracing, 86; 
beautiful scenery and luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion, 86; excellent garden crops, 86; 
moon temperature, 141. 

Chikhlt, taluk of Buldana District, 133, 

Chikhll, town in Buldana District, 134. 

Cholera, mortality from, since 1881, 19. 

Christian missions, their recent activity 
but small number of converts, 23. 

Christian missions, a section in the 
account of Districts. 

Civil condition, table of males and 
females, unmarried, married, and 
widowed, so; rules and customs of 
marriage and remarriage, 20. 

Climate, of province, 5, 6, 26, as of 
Deccan generally, 5, exceptional heat 
of Payanghat (valley), 5; of Balaghat 
and Melghat, 5, 6, 

limate and temperature, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Coal (unworked), of Barakar and 
Kamptee series, 3, 4, its pl.aces of 
occurrence, estimated weight and depth 
in Yeotmal, 95, 107. 

Coffee, in private gardens at Chikalda, 
86, 144. 

Commerce. See Trade. 

Commissioner of the Division of Berar, 
43; remissions after famine submitted 
to his judgement, 54. 

Cotton, raw, method of cultivation, 27; 
the fine long-stapled variety given up 
from short-sighted greed and laziness, 
too etpassim ; area of growth, 38 per 
cent, of total cultivated area, 28, 32, 
its yield per acre, 28 ; its cleaning by 
hand and by steam ginning, 27, the 
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alleged superiority of hand cleaning, 
29; its short coarse staple, and de¬ 
terioration of seed, 37, 29, 77, cotton 
seed as food for cattle, 30. See aha 
under Principal Crops in each District. 

Cotton manufacture, hand-weaving, 36, 
spinning and weaving mills, 36; exports 
and imports of, 38. See ceiso under 
Arts and Manufactures in each District. 

Cotton trade, exportation of raw, by 
pack-bullocks since 1825, 37, recent by 
rail only, 37, increasing value of ex¬ 
ports, 38. See also under Trade in 
each .District. 

Crime, courts, facts and statistics of, 45, 
46: High Court of Bombay of original 
and appellate jurisdiction over Euro¬ 
pean British subjects, 45, statistics of 
cognizable, 61. See also under Civil 
and Criminal Justice in each District. 

Crops, princijial, 38, of kharif and rabi, 
26, area and yield, 38, 32 ; rotation of, 
28; irrigation, crop.s and area of, 31, 
32. See also under Principal Crops in 
eacli District. 

Cultivation of the soils, its times, methods, 
and implements, 36, 37; area of culti¬ 
vated, cultivable, uncultiv.ible land, 
32 ; steady increase of, 28, 29. See 
also under Agricultural Statistics in 
each District. 

D. 

Dacoity, by hereditary professional gangs, 
once prevalent, now a thing of the 
past, 131, 155. 

Darwha, taluk of Yeotmal District, 105, 
106. 

Darwha town, once the residence of 
Sabhaji Bhonsla, 107. 

Daryapur, tdiuk of Amraoti District, 83. 

Dattapur, town in Amraoti District, 86,87. 

Dead, disposal of, among higher castes 
by burning, 34, among others by bury¬ 
ing, 34, among ascetics, in salt, in a 
sitting posture, 24, 93. 

Death-rate (1881-1903), 19, of different 
ages and sexes, 19. 

Deccan trap, covers almost the whole of 
the province, 3, erupted in Cretaceous 
times, 4, the strata above and below 
and beyond, 3, 4; its occasional 
exposure of Lameta and Gondwana 
rocks, 3, in Yeotmal, 95. See also 
under Geology in each District. 

Density of popuhition, of province, 17, 
varying in each natural division, 17 ; in 
each District, 18; of each taluk, given 
in accounts of Districts. 

Deulgaon Raja, town in Buldana District, 
135, its affixed name due to its founder 
and the builder of a temple, the Rajii 
of Sindkhed, 135; the largest annual 
fair in the province, 135. 
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Digras, town in Ycotmal Dislnct, T07, 
largest cattle-market in t)ie province, 
107. 

Diocese, Berar in the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Nagpur, 

23- 

Diseases, the principal, and their mortality, 
19 ; ihfectious of cattle, and Iheir pre¬ 
vention and cure, 7,1. 

Dispensaries, uc Hospitals and Disi>en- 
saries; veterinary, 31. 

District boards (four), with a majority of 
elected, faintly interested, members, 
56, their working on the whole satis¬ 
factory, 50; items of income and ex¬ 
penditure, 57- See also under Local 
Seli-goverrtment in each District. 

Districts, chief officials of, 43, judiciary 
of, 45 ; rearrangement (1905) of, 43. 

Vohos^ natural tanks in the hills, hollow¬ 
ed out of rock by falling water, 140. 

Dravklian, tribe and speech of Gonds 
and Gondi, 21, 22 ; of Nihals, 142, 143. 

Dress, 24, 34; of labourers, 34, of 
Biahmans and high castes, 34, of 
Musalman men and women, 34, of 
aboriginal tribes, 24 ; prices of, 34. 

Dwellings, 34, 34; of mud daubed on 
hurdles or mats of poorest, 2^1 of 
agriculturists and well-to-do, both with 
walled yard or court, 24. 

E. 

Education, 62-67; its neglect by the State 
and the low status of teachers before 
the Assignment, 62 ; its organization 
in 1903, 62 ; facts and statistics of, 
numericrl, financial, religious, 63-67 j 
general results of, 67, 

Education, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Education, primary, statistics of, 6nan- 
cial, 65, of schools and scholar? and 
their religions, 65, 60 ; their standards, 
subjects, and sources of support, 63, 64; 
combined in girls’ schools with domestic 
subjects, 64, in boys’ schools with handi¬ 
crafts, 157. 

Education, secondary, statistics of finance, 
65, of schools and scholars and their 
religions, 65, 66; the subjects of in¬ 
struction, 63 ; the place of English and 
of classical Oriental languages, 63. 

Education, university, no college in iWar, 
62 ; scholarships to colleges in Bombay 
Biesidency, 63; statistics of, 63. 

Ellichpur District (before 1905), 14O" 
148; its original constitution, 141, its in¬ 
corporation in Amraotl District, 148; 
partly in the Payanghat, partly in the 
Melghat, with corresponding physical 
and agricultural aspects, 140, 141, 
143; archaeology of Ellichpur town and 
Gawiigaih, 141, 142; the small dis¬ 


appearing tribe of Nihals, 142, 143 ; 
cotton, the most extensive and profit¬ 
able cro]), 144, chief industry and prin¬ 
cipal export, 145; no railway, 145; 
land revenue under Akbar, at the 
Assignment, and now, 146, 147; first 
in literacy, 147,148 ; much progress in 
education, 148; bibliography, 148. 

EUichpiu, subdivision of AmraotT Dis¬ 
trict, 83, till 1905 Ellichpur District, 
148. 

Ellichpur idluh^ 82, 83. 

Ellichpur town, till 1905 head-quarters of 
a District of the same name, S7-89; 
the legend of its eponymous founder, 
Raja 11, 87, 88 ; its interesting history 
as the capital of Berar under the 
Bahmanis, 87, under the Imad Shahis, 
87, 88, under the Mughals, 88, 141 ; 
its successful administration (1762- 
1846) under Afghan governors of the 
Nizam, 88, 89; the dargdh or burial 
shrine of the mythical Abdur-Rahman, 
87, 89, 142 ; old relics of the Nawabs, 
89; the Barkiil or Miall of public 
audience,* 142 ; municipality and old 
water-supply, 89; trade and good 
roads to Amraotl and Chikalda, 86, 
89; public bvnldings at civil station of 
Paratwada, 91, 

Engineers of Public Works, 58, 59. 

English, the mother-tongue of 653 per¬ 
sons, 21, its place in secondary edu¬ 
cation, 63. 

Europeans and Eurasians, mixed schools 
for, 64. 

Expenditure : Provincial, chief heads of, 
average and for 1904, 49; Municipal, 
58, of District boards, 57, 

Exports, to rest of India, by rail, chief 
items and value of, 38. See also under 
Trade in eacli District. 

F. 

P'actorics, cotton ginning and pressing by 
steam, 27, 36; spinning and weaving 
mills, details and statistics, 36. See 
also under Arts and Manufactures in 
each District, 

Family system, joint, prnctised by Hindus, 
20, sometimes claimed by Musalmans, 
20. 

Famine, the optimistic statement of 
Berar’s immunity from, 41, 75, con- 
tmry to history, 41, 43, falsified by 
great famine of 1899-1900, 4c; the 
usual causes of, local and general, 41, 
aggravated by imperfect relief in and 
consequent emigration from Hyderabmi, 
4 ^j * 55 > Ihe Melghat chiefiy, but the 
■whole province liable to, 41 ; its warn¬ 
ings, 41 ; its mortality, highest after 
the rains begin, 42 ; protective and re¬ 
lief measures, 33, 43; the great benefit 
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of railways, 39; the opening of forests 
to cattle, 35. 

Local referencts: Famine orphan 
school at lillichpur established (four¬ 
teenth century) by Bahmani Sultan, 87. 
r4i;; poorhouse of Shah Jahan at 
Ellichpnr, 146. 

^'amine, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Fathhhelda (‘ vill.age of victory ’), village 
in Kuldana District, 135, named by 
Asaf in memory of his victory 
(1724) over the imperial troops, 126, 
13S1 establishing the independence of 
the Nizaroat, li, 135 ; handsome 
mosque, 135. 

Fauna, of province, 5, the Felidae, 5, the 
Canidae, 5, deer, 3, monkeys, 5. 

Fauna, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Female education, not yet beyond primary 
stage, 64, schools and domestic sub¬ 
jects, 64; obstacles to Hindu and 
Muhammadan, 64; striking decrease 
since tSpt in number of school-girls, 
67. See also under Education in eacli 
District. 

Females, hospital for, progress of, not 
rapid, 68. 

Festivals, principal, 25 ; sometimes give 
rise to serious strife for social pre¬ 
cedence between the pdtels or hereditary 
headmen of villages, 25. 

Fever, mortality from (1881-1903), 19, 
the most prevalent disease, 19; the 
decrease of population, by last Census, 
due to, 17; common in the tarai and 
also in the valleys of the Melghat, 141. 

Finance, bankrupt of Hyderabad State 
before Assignment, 13,14; ofprovince 
see Expenditure, Revenue, Settlements 
(quinquennial). 

Fodder, jowdr stalks, 30, forest reserves 

of, 35 - 

rood, 23, 34; of agriculturists and labour¬ 
ers, yarndJ- with vegetable condiments, 
and milk, 23; goat’sileslt, 23; beef not 
eaten by rural Musalmans, in deference 
to Hindu feelings, 23 ; prices of, 34. 

Food-grains, cultivation of, 26-28, 
cropped areas under, 32; average prices, 
.33, 34 ; large recent imports of, 38, 
decreasing exports, 3S, due to famine, 
37, and to make room for cotton, 15. 
See also under Principal Crops and 
Commerce in each District. 

Forests, 4, 5, 35 ; area and revenue, 35 ; 
reserved and classified to supply timber, 
fuel, fodder, or pasture, 35; admin¬ 
istration, under a Conservator, 35, 43, 
44, sympathetic and friendly, 35 ; ex¬ 
tensive and special of Yeolmal, lor, 
most extensive of Ellichpur, 145, of 
Basim, 134. 


Forests, a section in tlie .account of each 
District. 

Forts, Narnala, 122, 123, Balapur, 120, 
Gawllgarh, 89, 90. 

Fuel, cow-dung, 28, fuel reserves of 
forests, 35; coal, imports of, 78 et 
passim. 

G. 

Game. See Fauna. 

Gandahherunda, fabulous double-headed 
eagle holding elephants in its beaks 
and claws, emblem of Vijayanagar, 90, 
on the DelhiGateofGawilgarlifoi't,90. 

Garden crops, area of, 32, practically the 
only crops manured and irrigated, 28, 
31 ; rent one-third of produce, 32. 
■fe also under Principal Crops in each 
District. 

Gawilgarh fort, deserted hill fortress 
( 3).559 't> Amraoti District, 89, 90; 

built (c. 1426) by the Bahmanis, 90, 
strengthened by the Imatl Shahis, and 
dynasty of Ahraadnagar, 90; captured 
(1592) for Akbar by Abul Fazl, 90; 
held for Kaghuji Bhonsla, 90, stormed 
(1803) by General Wellesley, 90, dis¬ 
mantled (1833), 90; the fine Palhan 
mosque (1425), 90; the Pir Fath or 
Delhi Gate (148S) with the emblem of 
the Vijayan.agar empire, go, 142 ; the 
bastion (1377) of Bahrain, 90, 142. 

Gawilgarh Hills, I, 2, 71, their peaks 
ami passes in Bei ar, 2, 71, their geology 
as of Giant’s Causeway, 140; tribes, 
22,143. 

Geology, of province, 3, 4, the whole 
covered by Deccan trap, 3, with a 
limited exposure of Gondwana rocks 
and coal-measures, 3, 4, 93 ; a table of 
tlie alluvium above, of the Eameta, 
Gondwana, and Parana rocks below the 
trap, 3; the localities and estimated 
amount of coal, 3, 4, 95; of Yeotmal, 
95, of Gawilgarh Hills, 140. 

Geology, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Gonds, the, Dravidian aborigines, their 
locality, and language, Condi, 21, their 
number and inferior physique, 22, in¬ 
temperate, easy-going, and the worst 
labourers, 90; their Animistic religion, 
23; once rulers of Yeotmal and still 
most numerous in the District, 96, 99, 
103, 106; their rule extinguished by 
the Marathas, 103. See also under 
Castes and Occupations in most Dis¬ 
tricts. 

Gondwana (geological) system, and its 
coal-measures, 3, 4, 95. 

H. 

Hatgars or Bargi Dhangars (‘ shepherd 
spearmen') of the Balaghat, 150, proud, 
independent highland chiefs or Naiks 
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till the Assignment, 150 ; once, but no 
longer, miinerous in Basim District, 15a. 

Hemadpanti temples, 16, 17; at Lonar 
lake, 1,^6, Mehkar, 137, Barsi Takii 
(1176), I JO, Pnsad, jq8; in Yeotmal 
District, 98, the oldest known near 
Sindkhecl, 139. 

Hemp {Cannabis indica), its growth pro¬ 
hibited, 54; gdnja and bhang, regula¬ 
tions of sale, 54; revenue Irom, 34 ; 
as a cause of insanity, 68. 

High Court of Bombay, its original and 
appellate criminal jurisdiolion over 
European British subjects in Berar, 45, 

High Court of province, court of 
Additional Judicial Commissioner at 
Nagpur, 45. 

Hill sanit.irium at Chikalda, 86; Narnala 
fort suitable for, 109. 

Hill system, of province, t, 2,70,71. See 
also under Physical Aspects in each 
District, 

Hinduism, the persistence of its practices 
and teaching among converts to Islam, 
10, 23, its combination with Animism, 
23; its popular and local gods, 2 2, its 
marriage customs and rules, 20, castes 
and outcastes, 21. 

Hindus ; Hindu dynasties in Berar, 7, 8; 
Hindu organization and often odicials 
retained by Musalman conquerors, 9, 
10, the interested conversion of the 
deshmukhs, 10, their descendants still 
distinguished from their oo-religionists, 
To, their open disloyalty (1840-59) to 
tlie Nizam, 13 ; 86.7 percent, of popula¬ 
tion, 22, their recent decrease in num¬ 
ber, 22; their numerical proportion 
not maintained in the police, 60. See 
also under Castes and Occupations in 
each District. 

History of Berar, 6 -t 6 ; legendary, as 
Vidarbha, in the Mahabharata, 6, in 
the romance ofNala, 6, formerly of far 
greater extent, 6, 7 ; under successive 
Hindu dynasties, from the Andliras 
(third century u.C.) to the Yadavas of 
Deogiri (1187-1318), 7,8; the Muham¬ 
madan invasions (1294-1317) of the 
Deccan, 7,8; Berar .annexed (1318) to 
the Delhi empire, 8, ever since a Mu¬ 
hammadan possession, 8; under the 
Bahmanidynasty (1347-1490), 8; under 
the Imad Shahis (1490-1575), 9; under 
the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar 
(1575-95), 9; annexed (1596) to Mughal 
empire by Akbar’s son, Murad, q, 10; 
its temporary independence under Malik 
Ambar (1610-26), 10 ; reannexed 

(1627) and made (1636) 3 .Subah, 10, its 
short period of prosperity, 12; ex¬ 
hausted by Aurangzeb’s campaigns, 10; 
a prey to the Marathas, 10, J 2, their 
claim to chauth recognized (171S), 


II; the rise of the Nizam.sof Hyder¬ 
abad (1724) to independence, II, their 
struggle for Berar with the Marathas 
(1737-1803), It, terminated by the 
battles (l8oj) of Ass.iye .and Argaon 
and the Treaty of Deogaon, 11 ; the 
financial and agricultural distress of the 
province, due to marauders, weak and 
bad government, disloyalty, and finally 
to the farmers-gcneral at Hyderabad, 
12, 13, 7 y, flto inability of the Nizam 
to meet his chief creditor, the British 
Government, 13, 14, treaty of 1853, 
‘ assigning ’ Berar to British administra¬ 
tion, 14, revised (i860) and modified, 
I4 ; material advance since, due to good 
government, increased trade and new 
industries, especially cotton, and rail¬ 
ways, 15, t6 ; the recent drawbacks of 
disease and poor harvests, 15, j6; the 
grant (1902) by the Nizam to the 
Government of India of a perpetual 
lease of the province, 16; the con¬ 
sequent financial and administrative 
adjustments, 16, 17. 

History, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Hiwarkhed, town in Akola District, izi. 

Horses, few and poor, 29; failure of 
Government attempt to improve, 29, 
ponies, more numerous but weedy, 29, 
price of, 30. See also under Cattle, &c., 
in each District. 

Ho.spital.s and dispensaries, a section in 
the account of each District. See also 
Medical. 

Hoysalas, of Dora.satnudra, dynasty of 
(1191-1327), in Berar, 7. 

Hyderabad, State of. See Nizams and 
also History, 

Hyderabad Contingent, the, the strength 
of, 50, became (1853) an auxiliary 
British force, 14, in 1903 an integral 
part of Indian army, 16, recent steady 
increase of expenditure on, 49, 50. 

I. 

Ijdra tenure, or leasehold of w.asteland ,51, 
terms of grant to encourage reclamation 
of cultivable waste, 51, 103; the hon¬ 
ourable and profitable position of the 
ijdradilr at the end of his lease, 51 ; 
encouraged with doubtful wisdom in 
Basim and the Balaghat, 153. See also 
under Land Revenue in each District. 

Imad Shahi, dynasty (1490-1575) in 
Berar, 9, a list of the kings, 88 note, 
overthrown by the Nizam Shahi dynasty 
of Ahmadnagar, 9; their capital at 
Ellichpur, 87, 88, their principal 
stronghold at Gawilgarh, 90. 

Imad-ul-mulk, originally a Hindu captive 
from Vijayanagar, founder (1490- 
1504) of the Imad Shahi dynasty in 
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Bcrar, 9, forced to proclaim himself 
independent, 90, his gate at Gawilgarh, 
with bas-reliefs of the fabulous eagle of 
Vijayanagar, 90. 

Imports, from rest of India, by rail, chief 
items and values, 38, See also mtder 

• Trade in each District. 

Income tax, since 1903, a general levy of, 
55} 56, revenue from (1903-4'), 48. 

Infant or child marriage, the general rule 
among the higher castes, ao; a bar to 
education, 64. 

Infant mortality, 19. 

Infanticide, female, unknown in Berar, 20. 

Insanity and alleged principal causes 
of, 68. 

Iron, unworked, of doubtful amount and 
value in Yeotmal, 95, loi. 

"Irrigation, of garden crops, 31, area of, 
59 square miles, 32, none from 
canals, 58 miles by wells, 31, 32; 
extensive impossible, 43 ; possible ex¬ 
tension of, by storage, 43, by canal, 
77. See also Wells, and under Irriga¬ 
tion in each District. 

j. 

Jadon or Jadav, famous Marathi family, 
10,139; Lakliji, its most famous mem¬ 
ber, 139, maternal grandfather of Sivaji, 
139 - 

Jails, statistics of numhcis, population, 
cost, mortality, &c. (1881-1904), 61; 
their redistribution (1903), Os, indus¬ 
tries and their profit, 61, 62. 

Jails and police, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Jain temple (r. 1300) at Sirpnr, 124. 

Jalgaon, taluk of Buldaua District, 133. 

Jalgaon, town in Buldana District, 135. 

Jewellery, worn by women of ciihivators, 
more or less, according to means, 34. 

Jo-war, with cotton the most extensive 
crop, 28, its area, 32, yield fier acre, 28, 
its cultivation, 27, threshed by bullocks, 
27 ; its stalks the principal fodder, 30. 
See also under Principal Crops in each 
IDistrict. 

Justice, civil and criminal, as in a non¬ 
regulation Province of British India, 44, 
46, courts of, 45, statistics of cases. 46. 

Justice, civil anti criminal, a section in 
the account of each District. 

K. 

Kalam, village in Yeotmal District, 107, 
formerly an important fortress, 98, 
107 ; underground temple dedicated to 
Chintaman, 107, 

Karanja (Bibi), municipality in Akola 
District, 121 of some commercial 
importance, I2i ; the legend of the 
goddess, the saint, and the cleansing 
tank, 121. 


Karasgaon, town with ruined fort in 
Amraotl District, 90, 91. 

Kelapur, taluk of Yeotmal District, 106, 
contains a larger proportion of Gonds 
than any other part of Berar, 106, forts 
built by or against them, 98. 

Kharagaon, subdivision of Buldana Dis¬ 
trict, 133. 

Khamgaon, taluk of Buldana District, 
t_ 3 . 3 , 134 - 

Klianigaon, municipality and railway sta¬ 
tion, 135, 136; its old cotton trade and 
industry next to Ainraoti, 135 ; water- 
supply, 136. 

Kholapur, town in Amraoti District, 91 ; 
its decadence due to sack of 1809, 91, 
and to annual riots between Rajputs 
and Musalmans, gr. 

Kishan Bhat, the supposed founder of 
the Mahaniibhava sect, 92, 93. 

Kolams, the, akin to the Gonds, 22, the 
most backward tribe in the province, 
67, 10.3, habitual but not hereditary 
criminals, I03. 

Korkus, the, aboriginal Munda tribe, 
their locality in the Melghat, 143, 
language Korkn, 21, number, superior 
physique, and unpleasing appearance, 
22, their Animism and worship of an¬ 
cestors, 23 ; scliools for, 67. 

Kumhars, the, caste from Northern India, 
37, the makers of pots and pans and 
roof-tiles, 37. 

Kunbis, the, great cultivating caste, 21, 
by far the most numerous and impor¬ 
tant, 75, their number, fair physique, 
and moderate morale, 21. See also 
Agriculturists, and under Castes and 
Occupations in each District. 

L. 

Labour, discouraged, driven out and 
niiried by raids and misgovernment 
from the decline of the Mughal empire 
till the British administration (1853), 
11,12, 13, 53, 79, its return, encourage¬ 
ment, and prosperity under British rule, 
15, the increase of employment from 
the cotton industry and construction of 
railway, 15, 16, 3G ; wages of skilled 
and unskilled, 32, 33; number, wages, 
and good state of factory hands, 36. 
See also under Castes and Occupations 
in each District. 

Lakes, the Lonar salt lake the only one, 
2, 4 . 

LakhjI, famous member of Maratha family 
of Jadon, maternal grandfather of 
Sivaji, 139. See also Sindkhed, 

Laud revenue, 50-54; on Bombay ryot- 
sy'stem, 50; its assessment based 
on a consideration of all the factors of 
value, 52, its amount, only 7 per cent, of 
gross produce, 53; suspensions and re- 
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missions, the principles and practice of, 
53,54, rarely necessary, 54 ; the Mughal 
and British cash assessments compared 
and found equal, 53, 53, the heavier 
burden of the Mughal, 53, 156; its 
lluctuations between the time of Akbar, 
of the Assignment, and the present time, 
47 > 4 *^) 79 passim unJer each Dis¬ 
trict. 

Local references: In Melghat taluk 
based on ox-gangs, 83. 

Land revenue, a section in the account of 
each District.' 

Language, 21, Marathi of nearly 80 per 
cent., 31 ; Musalmani, a corrupt dialect 
ofUrdii of Musalmans, 31; Dravidiaii 
and Mnnda Languages and their 
speakers, 31 ; other dialects, 2t ; Eng¬ 
lish the mother-tongue of 653, ai. 
See also under the People in each 
District. 

Legislation, Berar (as outside British 
India) not subject to the Acts of the 
Indian Legislative Council, 44, their 
application and the enactment of local 
laws by the Govcrnor-General-in- 
Council, 44, the chief local laws since 
18S0, 44. 

Legislative Council, none for BerSr, 44, 

Levirate, the, the duty of marrying a 
deceased elder brother’s widow, 30, 
to marry a younger brotlior’s widow 
incestuous, 3o. 

Literacy, percentage of literates, 67; 
Brahmans the most highly educated 
section, 67, Kolams (Gonds) absolutely 
illiterate, 67; of Districts and taluks, 
given in statistical t.ables, and under 
Education in each District. 

Loans, Government, to agriculturists, 39 ; 
not appreciated till the famine and 
not wanted since, 29, 129, 153 et 
passim. 

Loans, Government, a paragraph under 
Agricultural Improvements in each Dis¬ 
trict. 

I .ocal boards, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Local self-government, 56-58 ; in opera¬ 
tion since r885, 56, its working a dis¬ 
appointment, 58, its principles not 
appreciated, 56, its privileges not 
valued, 58, the apathy and atetention 
of voters and electors, 56, 58 ; Dis¬ 
trict and tiiltik boards, 56, municipali¬ 
ties, 56-58. Sec also District Boards 
and Municipalities. 

I.onar, village in Bultlana District, 136. 

Lonar salt lake, its legend, 136, geology, 
as an explosion-crater, 4, 125, 236, 
described in Ain-i-Akhari as a source 
of glass and soap, 129, T30, striking 
Scenery, 136, sweet spring and fine 
Hemadpanli temple, J 36. 


M. 

Magistrates, special or honorary, 43. 

Mahaniibhavas (—‘great intelligence’) 
or black-robed devotees, a declining 
heterodox sect of Hinduism, 22, at 
Kitpur, 92, 93; their repudiation of 
polytheism and caste, 92, their scrip¬ 
ture, the Bhagavadgita, 93, celibacy 
their ideal, matrimony allowed, 93, 
other tenets and customs, 93 ; their 
origin misrepresented by Brahmans, 93, 
lately vindicated by themselves, 93; 
their supposed and real founder, 93, 93. 

Mahars, the, a very numerous unclean 
caste of scavengers, 31, 23, their im¬ 
portance in the village system, 3T, 
special schools for, no longer necessary, 
67 ; school for, and Mfings, founded 
at Akola by a well-to-do Mahar, 175. 
See also under Castes and Occupations 
in each District. 

Malaria. See Fever. 

Malik Ambar, Abyssinian minister and 
general (1610-26), 10, preserved the 
independence of Ahraadnagar against 
the Mughals, 10, tribute to his merits 
in the official record of Jahangir’s reign, 
10; his land settlement (1613), 53. 

Malkapur, taluk oi Bnldhna District, 134. 

Malkapur, town and railway station in 
Buldana District, 136, 137; its river 
dams .and dilapidated ramjiait, 137, 
place of General Wellesley’s ultimatum 
(Augusts, 1803) to the Mariithiichiefs, 
136, 137, religious faction-fights be¬ 
fore Assigntnent, 136. 

MangrQl (Dastglr), town in Ainraoti Dis¬ 
trict, gr. 

Alangrfil, taluk of Akola District, 117, 
118. 

Mangrnl (I’ir), town in Akola District, 
131 , 132; the shrine (a cenotaph) of 
the pir. Ids names and history, 132. 

MSngs, the, an unclean caste, 31; the 
alleged origin of the Miinhhau (proper¬ 
ly Mahanubhava) sect from an amour 
of their supposed founder Kishan Bhat 
with a M.ang woman, 92, its explana¬ 
tion and refutation, 93. 

Marathas, the, their periodical raids 
(1680-1718) into Bentr, 10, II, 12, 
ckaath ill liLackmail gianted (1718) 
them by the Haiyid ministers at Delhi, 
II, the plunder and ruin of the pro¬ 
vince between them and the Mnghals 
first, and the Nizam later, ii, 12, 53 
et passim ; the struggle for supremacy 
between them and the Nizam termi¬ 
nated (1803) by battles of Assaye and 
Argaon of third Maridha War, 11 ; the 
Treaties of Deogaon (1803) and Hydci 
abad, ii, 13; their claim to ckaath 
extinguished by treaty of 1823, 11, 
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their one service to the province in the 
extinction of Gond rule, 10,^. Ssq also 
under History in most Districts. 

Marathi, the language of nearly 80 per 
cent, of population, 21, the language of 
Hindu primary schools, 65. 

Marriage, table of its prevalence, 20 ; 
rules and customs of widow and child 
marriage, 20. 

Material condition and standard of com¬ 
fort of different classes, 34, 35; of 
agriculturists, low, of choice rather than 
of necessity, 34, surplus income spent 
in jewellery, ploughshares and wheel- 
tires of silver, 34, 35 ; good of factory 
hands, 39. Sec also Dress, Food, Rents, 
Wages. 

Material progress of the province since 
the Assignment, 15, 16. See also 
Assignment, Land Revenue. 

Medical institutions, statistics, financial and 
other, and of vaccination (1R81-T904), 
68; established after the Assignment 
(■^53)1 ^7 ! progress of, 68 ; no liuiatic 
asylum, 68; vaccination, 68, 69; sale 
of quinine, 69 ; village sanitation, 69. 
See also under Hospitals and Dispen¬ 
saries in each District. 

Mehkar, taluk of Btildana District, 134. 

Mcnuiir, town in Buldana District, 137, 
138; its legend, 137; its historical 
associiitions of 1769 and 1817, 137, 
138; formerly a centre for rich weavers, 
who repaired the rampart, 138; its 
decline, 138; Hemadpanti temple, 137. 

Melghat, the, the tract of the Gawilgarh 
Hills, along the, north of the Burna 
valley, i, one of the three natural 
divisions of the province, i, its pictur¬ 
esque scenery, 3, botany, 4, [40, 141^ 
the trees of its forests, 4, 5, 143, its 
small red monkey, j, more temperate 
climate, 5, 6, heavier rainfall, 6, 141, 
less density of population, 17 ; soils 
and crops, 35, 28, 143 ; more liable to 
famine, 41, 146; Korkus and other 
aborigines, 21, 22, 143. 

Melghat, northernmost taluk of Amraotl 
District, S3 ; its land assessment based 
on ox-gangs, 83, 147, its saiiitarinm, 
Chikalda, 86. 

Migration, of cultivators from Berar ow¬ 
ing to misgovernraent, 15, 119, their 
return after 1853, 15; migration from 
other parts a sign and aggravation of 
famine, 41. 

Mill, one, spinning and weaving, at Bad- 
nera, 36, statistics of, 36, 85. 

Mines and minerals, 35, 36; good pros¬ 
pect of coal-mines, 3,4, 35,36,95,107. 

Mines and mhiErals, a section in the 
account of some Districts. 

Miscellaneous revenue, 54-56. 

Money-lenders, and larmcis-gcneral, the 


disa.strous relations (1835-43) of the 
Nizam’s government with, 13; tire 
assignment of State revenues to, 13, 53, 
their extortion and rapacity, 47. 

MorsI, taluk of Amiuoti District, 83. 

MorsT, town in Amraoti District, 91. 

Mosques, of Pathan and Mughal styles, 
23, Pathan in Gawilgarh fort, 90; 
Fathkhelda (1581), 135, Rohanklied 
(1582), 127, 13S ; ruins at Balapur, I20. 

Mughal empire, Berar under, 9-11, 88, 
120, 141, their land revenue, 52, 53 et 
passim-, the misery of its decline, 10- 
12, 53, 79 et passim. See also under 
History in most Districts. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, his transfer of 
capital (1327) from Delhi to Daulat- 
abad (Deogiri), 8. 

Muhammadans. See Musalmans. 

Mund.a, tribe and speech of Korkus and 
Korku, 2], 22. 

Municipalities: their history (1869-90), 
57; their composition, 57, 81 out 
of 173 members elected, 28 Europeans, 
57 ; items of income and expenditure, 
58: assistance from Provincial funds 
necessitated by famine (1899-1900), 
£7, 58 ; their financial position other¬ 
wise generally satisfactory, 58 ; the dis- 
cour,iging experiment (1869-94)inYeot- 
nial town, 108. See also under Local 
Self-government and in each District. 

Murhd, Akbar’s tourth son, 9, 10, 117. 

Murtaz.ijmr, taluk of Akola District, 118, 

Murtazapur, town and railway station in 
Akola District, 132. 

Musalmans, many descendants of con¬ 
verted Hindus, 21, their language a 
form of Hindustani, 21, their number 
lesis than 8 per cent, of total, 21, 22, 
increase among, due to superior fecun¬ 
dity and proselytizing, 22, their bor¬ 
rowing or inheritance of Hindu prac¬ 
tices, 23; disproportionate number of, 
in police, 60 ; their objection to fem.ale 
education, 64; proportion of boys in 
schools, 65 ; less anxious for education 
than higher Flindus, 65, its encourage¬ 
ment among them by lower fees, 65, 
by separate Hindustani schools, 65. 
See also under Castes and Occupations 
in each District. 

Mutiny, the, of 1857, the quiet of Berar 
during, I4, the recognition of the ser¬ 
vices of the Nizam in the treaty of 
i860,14. 

N. 

Naiks, chiefs of the Balaghat, 150. 

Nandura, town and railway station iu 
Buldana District, 138. 

Narnala,hill fortress (3,161 feet) in Akola 
District, 123 , 123; the three distinct 
forts, containing tanks, curious cis- 
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terns, mosques, and otiicr buildings, 
122 ; the beautiful and elaborate gate¬ 
way of the Shrdtnur entrance with 
chronogram (i486) inscription, 122, 
123; the last capture of the fort by 
Abul Fazl, 123. 

Natural divisions, the three, r, the valley 
(the Phyangliat) between hills of the 
north (the Melghat) and of the south 
(the Balaghat), i, differing in physical 
aspects, i~6, density of population, 17, 
soils, 25, crops, 28, rents, 31, famine, 
41, irrigation, 43. 

Ner Pinglai, town in Amraoti District, 
91 ; near the temple of Pinglai Devi, 
91 - 

Newspapers and books; no English, six 
Marathi newspapers, 67, of little influ¬ 
ence, 67 ; twelve Maratlti books pub¬ 
lished (1904), on religious and social 
subjects, 67. 

Nihals, small and disappearing aboriginal 
tribe of the Gawilgarh Hills, 142, 143, 
the helots of the Korkfls, 143, their 
language (? Dravidian) completely lost, 
at, 143, now speak KorkO, 143. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahtnadnagar, in 
Herar, 9, its weakness from interna! 
dissensions, 9, its famous queen Chand 
Blbl. g, ceded (1596) Berar to Akbar, 
9, 90. 

Nizams of Hyderabad, their rise (1724) 
to independence, ii, the great victories 
of Asaf Jah (1720) at Balapur, 120, at 
Fathkhelda (1724), 135; Berar ever 
since nominally subject to them, 11, 
their struggle (1737-1803) with the 
MarSthas for its possession. 11, con¬ 
firmed in it by Treaty of Hyderabad 
(1804) after third Maralha War, la; 
their wasteful and weak government 
(1803-53), 12, 13, their disastrous re¬ 
lations with money-lenders and larraers- 
general, 13, their inability to discharge 
their liabilities to the British Govern¬ 
ment, 13, 14; the ‘assignment’ by treaty 
(1853) of Heriir districts to Briiish 
Government, 14, the terms of the treaty, 
14, modified (i860) in favour of the 
Nizam, 14, perpetual lease by the 
Nizam (1902) of Berar to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 16, the mutual advan¬ 
tages of both parties to the agreement, 
16. 

Nomenclature, triple of Hindus, of per¬ 
sonal, paternal, and family names, 25. 

Normal schools, 64. 

O. 

Occupancy, tenures by, of ryot, 50, of 
others, 51, 52. 

Occupations, statistics of, 23, agriculture 
of 73 per cent., 23, 27. See also under 
Castes and Occupations in each District. 


Oilseeds, growth of, 28, yield per acre, 
28, area, 32, exports, 38. 

Opium: growth of poppy prohibited for 
many years, 54 ; imported from Bom¬ 
bay or Indore, 54; regulation of its 
sale, wholesale and retail, 54; revenue 
from, 54 ; as a cause of insanity, 68. 

Oriental studies, before Assignment, 62, 
in secondary education, 63. 

P. 

Palmer and Co,, Messrs., bankers and 
farmers-general at Hyderabad, 13, 
hardly dislodged by Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe (1835-6), 13. 

Paralwada, civil station of Ellichpur 
town, 91, till 1905 a cantonment, 91 ; 
a municipality, 91. 

Patel, hereditary village headman, 44, 
his revenue and police duties, 44, re¬ 
muneration, 44; struggle for social 
precedence at festivals, 25; the 
ijaradar the pdtel of reclaimed waste, 
SD 

PatQr (Shaikh Babvi), walled town in 
Akola District, 123, 124; simple rock- 
cave vihdras, with figure of Jain or 
possibly Buddhist saint and undeci¬ 
phered inscriptions, 123; the shrine 
and fair of Shaikh Babu, 123, 124, the 
difficulty of reconciling his legend with 
chronology, 123; a great Hindu fair 
of a month, 124, 

Pativari, hereditary village accountant, 
44, his revenue and land duties, 44; 
remuneration, 44; the ijaradar the 
paiwdri of reclaimed waste, 51 ; 
attendance at Survey Training School, 
Oo. 

Payanghat, the name of the Puma valley, 
40 to 50 miles wide, 73, one of ihe 
three natural divisions of the province, 

1, its fertility and monotonous scenery, 

2, its very liot season, 5, lighter rain¬ 
fall, 6, the Puma its only perennial 
stream, 73, its rich soil, 25, crops, 26, 

Penganga river, 2, 71, its course and 
tributaries, 71, joins the Wardha, 71 ■ 

Pestoiiji and Co., enterprising Pars! 
merchants and financiers, 13, revenue 
of Berar (1841) assigned to, 13; the 
first (1S25-6) direct exporters of cotton 
to Bombay, 37. 

I’indaiis, the inroads of (1803-17), 12, 
84, 97, reduced the revenue of pfoviiice 
by one-half, 12, its miserable condition 
before and after their overthrow, 53. 

Plague, its appeamnee in 1903, 19, suc¬ 
cessfully dealt with by Administration, 
19 ; cattle fair at Wun discontinued for 
fear of, 30. 

Tola, rustic festival, 25. 

Police, its organization, insufficient 
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numbers, recruitment, armament, ami 
training, 59-62; tire aulhorizeJ pro¬ 
portion of 40 per cent. Musalmans, 60 
per cent. Hindus, 60, not always 
maintained in default of suitable Hin¬ 
dus, 60; the prohibition of Gurkhas, 
Sikhs, and Pathans, 60; the service not 
popular among educated natives, and 
generally of low status and clraracter, 
60; its methods and means, 60, 61 ; 
statistics of cognizable crime, 6t; 
railway police, 62. 

Police and jails, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Polygamy, sparingly practised, 20. 

Population, 17-25; table of Census of 
1901, with statistics of each District, 
18, density, 17, 18; steady growth, 
1867-1891,17, decrease of 4-9 per cent, 
since, due to famine and disease, 17; 
distribution between town and country, 
17, 18, its recent gravitation towards 
towns, 17; vital statistics, 19; sex 
and marriage, 19, 20; language and 
race, 2r, 22 ; religion, 22, 23; personal 
and social conditions, 25-25. Sec also 
under the People in each District. 

Post Office, part of Central Provinces and 
Berar Circle, 40, statistics of Injperial 
anti District posts, once distinct, now 
(1905) amalgamated, 40; sale of 
quinine, 69. 

Pi ices, of cattle of ail kinds, 30; cost of 
wells, 31; average of food-grains and 
salt, 33, 34; marked disturbance by 
famine and by rains interfering with 
storage, 33, 34; advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of uniformity produced by 
railways, 39 ; rise of, in grain the first 
warning of famine, 4:. 

Public Works department, its administra¬ 
tion and organization, 58, 59; &te.ady 
increase in its expenditure till 1892, 
49, 50, the rigid economy since dis¬ 
turbed by exigencies of famine, 59; 
recent expenditure, 59; its work on 
communications, civil buildings, &c., 
59; the want of funds, 59. 

Pulses. See Food-grains, 

Puma (l), (ancient PayoshnI), river of 
Berar, a, 71, 72, its course and tribu¬ 
taries, 71, 72, 125, falls into the Tapti, 
72; its valley the Payanghat, 73. 

Puma (a), river of Godavari system, 125, 

Pusad, Id/u^ of Yeotmal District, 106, 
162 - 

Pusad town, with two old Hemadpanti 
temples, 108. 

Q- 

Quinine, sale of, by Post Office and 
through Forest department, 69, the 
increasing appreciation of its value, 
69. 


R. 

Raghuji Bhonsla (of Nagpur), his rivalry 
with his kinsman KanhojI, in Yeotmal 
District, 97,ended (i734)atWun town, 
loS; at Bham, 98. 

Railway police, 62. 

Railways, main and branch (160 miles), 
38, 39; their capital outlay and good re¬ 
turn, 38, 39 ; have revolutionized road 
communications by their demand for 
feeder-roads, 39 ; invaluable in famine, 
39; cause rmiformity of prices, 39, the 
advantages and disadvantages thereof, 
39; shake without moving caste pre¬ 
judices, 39. 

Railways, a section in the account of 
most Districts. 

Rainfall, of province and natural divi¬ 
sions, 6, 26, heavier in the hills than 
in the valley, 6, table of average at Am- 
raotl and Akola, 6; the highest mortal¬ 
ity in famine not reached till it has set 
in, 42 ; the false hopes based on its sup¬ 
posed previous regularity rudely shaken 
at last by drought and famines, 41, 75. 

Rainfall, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Rajputs, their number, 31, of an inferior 
type and dubious descent, ai ; their 
annual riots of old with Musalmans at 
Kholapur, 91. 

Registration ; of legal documents, admin¬ 
istration, number of offices and docu¬ 
ments of, 46; of births and deaths, its 
superior accuracy in Berar, 19. 

Religions, 22, 33, a table of the adherents 
of each, 22 ; popular Hinduism, and 
Islam, 3 2, 23; Christian missions and 
their activity, 23. See also under 
Castes and Occupations in each District. 

Rents, 37, 32, generally = land revenue 
jraid to Government, 31, Government 
assessments per acre, 31 ; of rents paid 
in cash by tenants of occupants, no 
trustworthy statistics, 31, 32; the 
batai or sharing and other sub-tenures 
paying rent in kind, 32, house rent, 34 ; 
rack-renting at present impossible, 31. 
See also under Land Revenue in each 
District. 

Revenue, heads of, under native rule, 47, 
corrapt system and oppressive metltods 
of, 47 ; the rapid rise and variations in 
land revenue since the Assignment, 47, 
48, due to extension of cultivation and 
not to enhanced demand, 48, the more 
gradual rise and subsequent decline of 
the excise revenue explained, 48, 55; 
new sources of revenue and also of ex¬ 
penditure, 48, 50; land revenue, 50-54 ; 
miscellaneous revenue, 54-56 ; fluctua¬ 
tions (i 880-1903) under the Provincial 
contract system, 47. 
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Revenue, Provincial, chief heads of, 
average and for 1904, 48; Municipal, 

58, District boards, 57. 

Rice. See Food-grains, 

Riots, of old between Rajputs and Mnsal- 
mans of Kholapur, 91, religious (1844) 
at Akola, no, before Assignment at 
Malkapur, 126; famine (1S4S) at Am- 
raoti, 84. 

RItpur or RTdhpur, village in AmraotT 
District, 91-93; temples and mosque 
showing former importance and popii- 
lousness, 92 ; the chief seat and place 
of pilgrimage of the Mahanubhava 
sect, 92, founded in the fourteenth 
century or earlier, 92, 93, the confusion 
of the name and legend with Manbhau, 
92, resented by the sect and recently 
explained and refuted, 93. 

River system, i, 71-73, riverinigation on 
a large scale impracticable, 43, the 
Puma alone in the Payanghat a 
perennial stream, 73, T43. 

Roads, 39, 40, mainly Provincial, 39, 
great increase of feeder-roads to rail¬ 
ways, 39 ; transport and conveyances 
on, 39, 40, formerly by pack-bullocks, 
85 - 

Roads, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Rohankhed, village in Buldana District, 
138; the scene of two battles (1437 
and 1590), 126, 138 ; small but hand¬ 
some mosque, 138. 

Ryotwdri or khdteddri (occupancy) 
tenure of land, 50, 51, the prevailing 
tenure, ,31. See also under Land Reve¬ 
nue in ea uh District. 

S. 

Salabat Khan, Afghan governor of Ellich- 
pur under the Nizam, 88, his improve¬ 
ments of the city and military services, 
88, jiut his son under the protection 
of General Wellesley, 88; the decline 
and extinction of his family, 88, 89. 

Salt, in the allnvinm, 4; average price 
of, 34, imports of, 38, inferior from 
brine wells before railway, 113. 

Sanitarium, hill. See Hill Sanitarium. 

Sanitation, by Public Works department, 

59, by District boards, 56, by munici¬ 
palities, ,s7, 58, very backward in 
villages, 69. 

Scenery, 2, 3, of the Payanghat mono¬ 
tonous, 2, of the Balaghat less so, 2, 
3, of the Melghat more picturesque, 3 ; 
beautiful of Chikalda, 86, of Lonar 
lake, 136. 

Schools, primary and secondary for boys, 
63, 64, for girls, 64, mixed of Europeans 
and Eurasians, 64; special, 64, special 
for low castes no longer required, 67; 
for aborigines, 67 ; school fees, 67; 


Survey Training School, 69. See also 
Education. 

Sendurjana, town in Amraotl District, 93. 

Serum, use of anti-rinderpest, 31. 

Settlement, land, for a term of 30 years, 
completed in 1878, 50, now under re¬ 
vision, 50, its principles and basis, 52. 

■Settlements, quinquenni,il financial be¬ 
tween province and Government of 
India (18S0-1903), 47. 

Sex, statistics of numbers of each in the 
six Districts, 18, majority of males, 19, 
majority of male births, 20, majority 
of females during first decade of life, 
20; the absence of female infanticide 
inferred, 20; disproportionate majority 
of males in towns and centres of com¬ 
merce, 20. 

Shegaon, municipal town and railway 
station in Buldana District, 138, 139. 

Silk manufactures, 36. 

Sindkhed, village in Buldana District, 
139 ; the seat of the famous Maratlia 
family of Jadon or Jadav, 139, their 
connexion through LakhjT with Sivaji, 
139, steady imperialists notwithstand- 
ing, 139 ; dispossessed (1851) for rising 
of their Arab troops, 139 ; now settled 
at Kingaon Raja, 139; General Welles¬ 
ley (1804) on its shocking state, 12, 
j,39; its decline, hastened by marauders, 
1.39; the oldest known Hemadpanti 
temple near, 139, other remains of old 
magnificence and prosperity, 139. 

Sirasgaon, town in Amraot! District, 93. 

Sirpur, village in Akola District, 134; a 
temple {c. 1300) of the Digambar.a 
Jains, 124. the legend of its miraculous 
idol, and the Raja who looked back to 
see, 134. 

Small-pox, decreasing mortality from 
(18S1-1903), 19; inoculation for, un¬ 
known, 68, success and vogue of vacci- 
nixtion, 69. See also Vaccination. 

Soils, light brown of the Melghat, 25, 
fairly rich of Deccan trap of the Bala¬ 
ghat, 25, black, rich, and very fertile of 
the Payanghat, 25, their cultivation, 
26 ; the rotation of crops on, 28. See 
also under Agricultural Conditions in 
each District. 

Spirits, ardent: country {mahiia), manu¬ 
facture and supply now regulated hy 
Madras contract distillery system, ,34, 
55; the tluctuatioiis in revenue from, 
5,3: imported spirits ,md liquors,Qrifling 
revenue from, 55; as cause of insanity, 
68 . 

Stamps, judicial and non-judicial, vcndor.s 
of and revenue from, 55 ; their sale 
affected by prosperity and bad times, 

55 - 

Surveys, progress of, since Assignment, 
69, all but the Melghat surveyed, 69, 
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147; methods and revision of, 69; 
Survey Training School at Akola, 69. 

T. 

Tahsllddrs, of twenty-two tdluis, with 
criminal and revenue powers, 43. 

Talegaon, town in AmraotJ, 93, 94, dis¬ 
tinguished as Dashasahasra (‘ of the 
ten thousand’), 93, the popular origin 
of the ejjithet from the rival biddings of 
two women for a fine pumpkin, 93, 94. 

Taluks., in charge of tdhsi/dars, 43; Inluk 
boards, wifli a majority of elected 
members, 56, elect to the District 
boards, 56, and are their local repre¬ 
sentatives and agents, 56. See also 
Local Self-government. 

Tdlukddrs (under the Nizams), their 
rapacity and tyranny, 47, 84, 92, 110, 
118, ri9. 

Tea plant, flourishes but is not now grown 
in the Melghat, 144. 

Teak, of forests, 4, 77, lOi, 129,145,154. 

Technical and industrial schools, 64, at 
Amraoti not a success, 80, domestic 
industries taught in girls’ schools, 64, 
handicrafts in boys’ schools, 157. 

Temperature, of province and of natural 
divisions, 5, 6, table of average at 
Amraoti and Akola, 6. See also under 
Climate and Temperature in each 
District. 

Temples, recent of no distinct features, 
23; Jain at Sirpur, 124; at Basim, 
121; at Deulgaon Raja with largest 
fair of province, 13.3; underground at 
Kalam, IC7. See also Hemadpaiiti. 

Tenures of land, flo-52; ordinary ryot- 
wdri, 50, by far the most extensive, pay¬ 
ing 70 out of 85 lakhs of land revenue 
51, 52 i ijdra and other extraordinary 
tenures, 30, 31; the number of villages 
under different tenures, 51 ; tenures by 
co-occupants and co-sharers, 53. See 
also under Land Revenue in each 
District. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 28, area, 32. 

Towns, defined, 17, their number and 
population in each District, 18, recent 
movement into, from villages, 17. 

Trade, 36-38; trade centres, ,37; lately 
damped by plague in Bombay, 53; 
before 1853, the exportation of raw 
cotton, begun 1825-6, by pack- 
bullocks and boats to Calcutta and 
Bombay, 36, 37. See also under'ieai^ 
in each District. 

Trade, external, outside India, no direct, 
37, raw cotton and surplus food-grains 
pass by railway to and through Bom¬ 
bay, 37- 

"^rade, internal, unimportant, 37. 

Trade with the rest of India, almost 
entirely by rail, 37, 38, statistics of 
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chief items and value of export and 
import, 38. 

Transport, originally by pack-bullocks, 
37, 39, now by tail and wheeled con¬ 
veyances, 39, 40. 

Treaties, of Deogaon (1803), II, of 1800, 
providing for maintenance of Irregular 
Force by the Nizam, 13, of Hyderabad 
(1804), 13 , of 1822, 12, of 1833, 
‘assigning’ Berar districts, 14, modi¬ 
fied by treaty of i860, 14, agreement 
of 1902, granting perpetual lease, 16. 

Trees, of different parts and soils, 4, 3, of 
the Balaghat, ,3, 154, of the Melghat, 
4, 5, I43, of the Payanghat, 77, 78. 
See also tmdet Botany asid Forests in 
each District. 

U. 

Urdu, a corrupt form of, the language of 
Musalmans, 21, generally understood 
by all, 99, of separate Hindustani 
primary scliools for Musalmans, 65. 

V. 

Vaccination, statistics of, 68, gradual 
removal of prejudice against, 69, com¬ 
pulsory only in municipal towns, 105 
et passim-, percentage vaccinated, given 
under section Vaccination in each 
District. See also Smali-pox. 

Vakatakn, dynasty of, in Berar, 7. 

Veterinary, Civil, department, its pre¬ 
ventive and curative measures in cattle 
disease, 31; dispensarieii, 31. 

Vijayanagar empire, its emblem on a gate 
of Gawilgarh, 90. 

Villages, with population of less than 
6,000, 17, number and population of, in 
each District, 18; agricultural com¬ 
munities with paid hereditary officers, 
17, 44, their garhis or mud forts, once 
pl.ices of refuge, 17 ; recent movement 
from, into towns, 17; very backward 
sanitation of, 69. 

Vital statistics, 19, their general accuracy, 
19, table of birth and death mtes since 
1S81, 19, and of the principal causes 
of death, 19. 

Volunteer Rifles, 59. 

W. 

Wadegaon, village in Akola District, 124. 

■W'ages and pay, 32, 33; average of 
skilled and unskilled labour, 33 ; do 
not rise with the price of food, 33 ; do 
not vary much, 33 ; high of local 
skilleil labour reduced by railway to 
general level, 33; a living wage pro¬ 
vided, by Government as an employer 
of labour, to all in want during famine, 
33 ; of primary teachers, 63. 

Walgaon or Balgaon, jagir town in 
Amraoti District, 94. 

Wardha, river separating the Central 
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Provinces from Hyderabad and Berar, 
2, 73, its course and tributaries, 73, 
joins the Penganga, 73 ; its temples, 
tombs, forts, and Gond palace, 72, 73: 
not used for navigation, 72. 

Warud, or Bariir, town in Amraoti Dis¬ 
trict, 04. 

Water-supply, precarious of principal 
towns, 59 ; ancient of Ellichpur, 88, 89, 
of Narnala fort, 122. 

Weaving, by hand, 36, one spinning 
and weaving mill, 36; the rampart of 
Mehkar repaired (1488) by its rich 
weavers, 138. 

Wellesley, General A. (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington), his victories (1803) over 
the Marathas at Assaye and (Nov. 1803) 
Argaon, li, stormed (Dec. 25, 1803) 
Gawilgarh, ti, 90; his account (1S04) 
of the shocking state of Berar, 12, 139, 
his advice that the army should be re¬ 
formed, 12, 13, signed treaty (Dec. 20, 
(1803) at Anjangaon, 85; encamped 
(1804) at Amraoti, 84 ; Salabat Khan’s 
son put under his special protection, 88 7 
halt (1803) at Akola on his way from 
Assaye to Argaon, ir8, 119; his 
ultimatum (Aug. 1903) presented at 
Malkapur, 137. 

Wells, almost the sole source of irrigation, 
31, deep and costly, 31, area irrigated 
by, 32- 

Wheat, a luxury, and an export crop, 23, 
34, 41, a cold-season crop, 26, yield 
per acre, 28, cropped area of, 32, aver¬ 
age price of, 33, 34. See also under 
Principal Crops in each District. 

Widow remarriage, prohibited among 
higher castes and well-to-do, 20, allowed 
among most of the agricultural castes, 
30; enforced widowhood a cause of 
insanity, 68. 

Women, Female Education and Hospi¬ 
tal, Marriage, Population, Sex, Vital 
Statistics, Widow Remarriage, Zanana ; 
the woman chief of the Banjaras, 152. 

Wun (Want in Marathi), former District 
of Berar, 94, incorporated (1905) in 
new District of Yeotmal, 94. 

Wiin, idluk of Yeotmal District, 106, 
107 ; coal widely distributed, 107. 

Wun town, ro8, never the head-quarters 
of the old District, 107, a large annual 
fair, 108. 

Y. 

Yadavas of Deogiri, dynasty of (1189- 
1312), in Berar, 7, 8, defeated (1294) 


and overthrown (1318) by Muham¬ 
madan invaders, 7, 8; the last flayed 
alive and his skin nailed on a gate of 
his capital, 8 ; their numerous Hemad- 
panti temples, 16, 17. 

Yeotmal District, formed 1905, 94-108; 
in the angle formed by the convergence 
of the Penganga and Wardha rivers, 
95, mostly in the Balaghat of the 
Ajanta hills and their offshoots, 94; 
the frequent outcrops of the coal¬ 
bearing Barakar and Kjimptee series, 
95, the occurrence, depth, and large 
estimated amount of coal in the District, 
95, 96, not yet worked, loi, the doubt¬ 
ful amount and value df unworked iron, 
95i ; general physical aspects of 

the Balaghat, 96; climate generally 
pleasiint, 16; the history under Gonds 
and successive Muhammadan dynasties 
of the Deccan, 96, its exhaustion under 
Aurangzeb, and the inroads of Marathas 
and Pindaris, 97, 103, its slow recovery 
since the Assignment, 103; recent de¬ 
crease in population due to famine and 
disease, 98 ; the large number of abori¬ 
ginal tribesmen, 99, 103, 104; the 
poor sandy soil of the plateaux, rich of 
the valleys, 99, loo; jowdr, cotton, 
pulse, and oilseeds widely grow?! and 
largely exported, 100, 102, the trees 
and divisions of the extensive forests, 
loi; the preparation of cotton the chief 
industry, loi, 102; recent famine, 
moderately severe, with enormous mor¬ 
tality of cattle, I02 ; no railway, 102 ; 
dacoity and robbery common among 
the aborigines, 103 ; first in vaccination, 
105, last ill education owing to large 
number of aborigines, 104,103; biblio¬ 
graphy, 105. 

Yeotmal taluk, 107. 

Yeotmal town, head-quarters of the for¬ 
mer District of Wim and now of the 
new (1905) Yeotmal District, 108, well 
placed at an elevation of >,476 feet, 
and connected by good road of 29 miles 
with railway station, 94, 108 ; its rapid 
increase of population and trade since 
its choice as head quarters, 108 ; the 
discouraging history of its municipal 
government, 108; good specimen of 
Hcmadpanti temple, 108. 

Z. 

Zanana system, an alleged cause of in¬ 
sanity, 68. 

Zoology. Are Fauna, 
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